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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  I  contains  an  outline  of  the  Principles  of  Harmony, 
Part  II  treats  of  the  large  and  small  stringed  Orchestra,  and  Part  III  of  the  Brass,  Small  Reed,  and  full 
Military  Band. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  utter  impossibility  to  treat,  fully,  each  of  these  grand  departments  of  music  in  a 
book  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages.  A  volume  of  the  present  size  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  each  of 
the  three  parts.  Many  details  had  of  necessity  to  be  omitted,  while  many  were  barely  touched  upon  in 
consequence  of  our  limited  space.  We  have  endeavored,  however,  to  point  out  the  most  important 
features,  and  put  the  student  in  the  wa}'  of  finding  out  the  thousand  and  one  details  for  himself.  How  to 
proceed  has  been  shown  as  briefly  as  possible,  trusting  to  the  student's  wit,  to  "  take  up  the  cue  "  and 
follow  the  subject  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  book  will  supply  a  complete  musical  education,  or  enable  those  who  read 
it  to  compose  and  arrange  music.  Some  musical  ability  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  explain  the  examples  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  language  possible — witli  whai 
success  we  leave  the  leader  to  determine.  And  here  we  would  suggest, that  only  by  a  thorough  compre^ 
hension  of  the  examples  can  an3r  progress  in  the  study  of  Harmony  or  Instrumentation  be  attained. 
Vague  ideas  are  not  sufficient;  the  student  must  become  so  familiar  with  the  case  in  point  that  he  can 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others  clearly. 

In  compiling  this  volume  the  writer  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  following  works:  Richter's 
Manual  of  Harmony,  Weber's  Theory  of  Musical  Composition,  Marx's  Musical  Composition, 
Berlioz's  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration,  Prout's  Instrumentation,  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  sey^- 
eral  works  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  preparation  of  Part  I  the  general  plan  of  Richter  has  been  followed  as  to  the  development  of 
Harmony,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  its  application  to  the  harmonization  of  melodies. 

The  author  is  especially  indebted  to  Berlioz's  invaluable  work  for  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  Part  II,  and  without  which  an  immense  amount  of  painstaking  labor  and  inquiry  would  have  been 
necessary , 

Whatever  of  shortcoming  may  be  found  in  Part  III  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  author  (if  any  one 
can  conceive  of  an  author  possessed  of  a  door,  much  less  a  house  to  hang  it  on),  most  of  it  being  original 
matter.  No  credit  is  claimed  for  said  originality,  as  there  are  no  books  of  authority  on  Brass  and  Reed 
Bands  from  which  to  make  "  extracts  "  ;  therefore,  the  very  natural  desire  to  save  trouble  by  appropriat- 
ing the  ideas  of  others,  could  not  be  gratified,  and  we  were  compelled  to  "  do  or  die."  If,  however,  the 
student  shall  succeed  in  extracting  the  information  he  desires  from  the  bewildering  mass  of  material  in 
this  book,  or  be  stimulated  by  it  to  strive  for  greater  excellence  in  the  art  of  music,  the  author  will  feel 

that  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  this  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

OSCATi  COON. 
New  York,  January,  1SS3. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HARMONY. 


Introduction. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Harmony  have  already  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Music,  as  no  one  can  expect  to  take  up  grammar  hefore  knowing 
how  to  read.  A  knowledge  of  the  Scales — Major  and  Minor — and  their  signatures  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  examples  occurring  in  this  work  should  be  transposed  to  different  keys,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor  are  chosen  for  the  illustrations  in  order 
to  avoid  too  many  accidentals.  Without  further  preliminary  remarks  we  will  begin  by  endeavoring  to 
explain  the  construction  of 


The  Diatonic  Major  Scale. 


The  Diatonic  Major  Scale  consists  of  seven  tones,  or  degrees,  and  the  8th,  or  octave,  from  the  first 
degree.  These  degrees  succeed  each  other  by  steps  and  half-steps  in  the  following  manner :  From  the 
1st  to  the  2nd  degree  is  one  step ;  from  the  2nd  to  the  3rd  a  step ;  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  a  half-step ;  from 
the  4th  to  the  5th  a  step ;  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  a  step ;  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  a  step ;  from  the  7th  to  the 
8th  a  half-step,  thus : — 

Degrees:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


-&- 


Steps: 


Step 


Step 


}<2  Step         Step 


Step 


Step 


%  Step 


This  Scale,  beginning  on  C,  is  called  the  Natural  or  Normal  Scale.  We  take  it  for  our  model,  and 
construct  Scales  in  other  keys;  that  is,  Scales  beginning  on  other  tones  than  C.  Let  us  form  a  Scale  com- 
mencing with  the  fifth  degree  (</)  of  our  model  :— 

Deqrees:     1  2  3  4  5  6*7*8. 
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Steps  : 


Step 


Step 


l-2  Step 


Step 


Step 


!-2  Step 


Step 


Wherein  does  this  Scale  differ  from  the  model  ?  The  steps  and  half-steps  occur  in  the  proper  places  as 
far  as  the  6th  degree,  but  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  degree  (eto/)  a  half-step  appears,  where  a  step  is 
wanted,  and  from  the  7th  to  the  8th  degree  (/to  g)  is  a  step,  where  a  half-step  only  is  required.  To  cure 
this  defect  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  seventh  degree  (/)  a  half-step,  by  placing  a  sharp  before  it,  with  the 
following  result: — 

12  3  4  5  6  „7  8 
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Step 


Step 


Step 


Step 


Step 


Step 


Step 


The  student  should  write  out  Scales  on  other  degrees,  always  starting  on  the  fifth  degree  of  last  Scale, 
and  ascertain  for  himself,  in  the  manner  shown  above,  which  tones  are  to  be  raised.  This  process — forming 
new  Scales  on  the  5th  degree — will  bring  only  keys  with  sharps.  Let  us,  as  an  experiment,  start  a  Scale 
on  the  fourth  degree  (  f)  of  our  model  :— 

12  3*4*5  6  7  8 
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Here  the  difficulty  is  between  the  3rd  and  4th,  and  4th  and  5th  degrees.     The  distance  is  too  great  from 
A  to  B,  and  too  small  "from  B  to  C.    Lower  the  tone  B,  by  making  it  B|>,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed  : — 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8 
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%  Step 

A  Scale  should  next  be  written  on  the  fourth  degree  of  the  Scale  of  F,  which  will  give  a  Scale  in  the 
key  of  Bj?,,  and  so  on  until  seven  flats  have  been  reached. 
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Intervals. 


The  relation  of  two  tones  with  regard  to  pitch,  the  difference  between  tones  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree, 
is  called  an  interval.  The  interval,  or  distance,  between  two  tones,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  degrees 
lying  between  them.  Thus,  if  we  have  the  tones  C,  D,  we  reckon  C  as  standing  on  the  1st,  and  D  on  the 
2nd  degree,  and  call  it  the  interval  of  a  second;  if  we  have  C,  E,  we  reckon  C  as  on  the  1st,  and  E  on  the  3rd 
degree,  and  call  it  the  interval  of  a  third.  The  interval  is  named  from  the  degree  upon  which  the  higher  tone 
Stands,  always  reckoning  the  lower  tone  as  on  the  1st  degree,  thus  : — 
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The  intervals  resulting  from  the  major  Scale,  always  counting  from  the  1st  degree,  are  seen  below: 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8 
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3C 
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Unison,  or  Prime. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


S'.cth. 


•0 

Seventh. 


Eighth,  or  Octave. 
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Tones  more  th=ui  an  octave  apart  are,  as  a  rule,  reduced  to  their  original  names  in  the  first  octave : — 

12th  13th  14th  loth 

8th               9th             10th            11th                                    ^                £2.                "*" 
_ >5 — . — . — a. :* _ 
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2nd 
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4tli 


5tli 


Gth 


7th 


8tn 


The  smallest  interval  is  the  half-step. 
\ns  the  first  tone  bv  an  accidental : — 


A  step  may  be  divided  into  two  half-steps  by  raising  or  lower- 
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Whole  Step. 


Z&l 


#= 


Whole  Step. 


Half-steps  are  of  two  kinds.  Chromatic  and  Diatonic.  Chromatic  half-steps  are  those  which  remain  on 
the  same  degree;  as  C,  ('it;  B,  BJ2.  Diatonic  half-steps  are  those  which  move  to  the  next  degree  above  or 
below;  asC,  DjZ;  B,  A§:— 

Chromatic  half-steps.  Diatonic  half-steps. 
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Chromatic  Alteration  of  Intervals. 

The  intervals  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  major  Scale,  are  capable  of  Chromatic  alterations  of  the 
upper,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  tones.  These  alterations  will  not  change  the  names  we  have  given  them, 
but  will  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds.  For  example,  from  C  to  G  is  a 
fifth.     If  a  sharp  or  a  flat  is  placed  before  the  G,  it  is  still  a  fifth,  but  a  different  kind  of  fifth  : — 
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The  following  rules  should  be  committed  to  memory  : — 
1.     Seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  sevenths  and  ninths,  counting   upward  from  the  first  degree  of  the  majo» 
Scale,  are  called  major  intervals;  primes,  fourths,  fifths  and  octaves,  are  called  perfect: — 

Perfect         Major         Major         Perfect        Perfect        Major         Major         Perfect        Major 
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Prime 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


•0 

Sixth 


Seventh       Octave 


Ninth 


Second 

2.    By  lowering  the  upper  tone  of  a  major  interval  a  chromatic  half-step,  a  minor  interval  is  pro- 
duced : — 

Major.     Minor.         Major.     Minor.  Major       Minor.  Major.     Minor.         Major.     Minor. 
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Seconds 
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^Thirds* 
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Sevenths. 


A  i nt lis. 


3.     Raising  the  upper  tone  of  major  seconds,  major  sixt hs  and  the  perfect  intervals  a  chromatic  half-step, 
produces  augmented  intervals.     Augmented  octaves  arc  treated  as  augmented  primes: — 

Perfect.     Aug.  Major.       Aug.  Perfect.         Aug.         Perfect.         Aug.         Major.         Aug. 
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Primes. 


Seconds 


Fourths. 


Fifths. 


Sixths. 
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4.     Raising  the  lower  tone  of  minor  thirds  and  sevenths,  and  the  perfect  intervals  a  chromatic  half-step, 
produces  diminished  intervals: — 

Minor.         Dim.         Perfect.         Dim.         Perfect.         Dim.         Minor.         Dim.         Perfect.         Dim. 


wk 


sn 


iH 


19- 
Th  irds 


ife 
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ft"* 


FourthsJ*  Fifths.  ^  Sevenths** 

Augmented  thirds,  sevenths  and  ninths  are  not  used  in  harmonic  combinations. 


Octaves.' 


Table  of  Intervals  in  General  Use. 


PRIMES. 

Perfect.  Augmented. 


Major. 


SECONDS. 

Minor. 


Augmented. 


ga? 


"ST 
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Major. 


THIRDS. 

Minor. 


Diminished. 


Perfect. 


FOURTHS. 

Augmented.         Diminished. 


S 


S 


31 
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in*- 
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Perfect. 


FIFTHS. 

Augmented.         Diminished. 


Major, 


SIXTHS. 

Minor. 


Augmented. 


m 
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Major. 


SEVENTHS. 

Minor. 


Diminished. 


OCTAVES. 

Perfect.         Diminished. 


NINTHS. 

Major.  Minor. 
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Intervals  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Consonances  and  Dissonances.  Consonances  are  those  which  do 
not  require  a  further  progression,  hut  give  a  satisfying  effect  when  standing  by  themselves.  Dissonances 
demand  further  progression,  or  connection  with  other  intervals  to  give  satisfaction. 


I  Consonances. 


Consonances  are  complete  and  incomplete.     The  complete  consonances  are  the  perfect  prime,  perfect 
fourth,  perfect  fifth  and  perfect  octave  : — 

14  5  8 
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;j 


The  incomplete  consonances  are  the  major  and  minor  thirds,  and  major  and  minor  sixths :— 
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Major  3rd.  Minor  3rd. 


Major  6th.  Minor  6th. 
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Augmented  1. 


II  Dissonances. 


Major  2. 


Minor  2. 


Augmented  2. 


Diminished  /?. 
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Diminished  4- 
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Augmented  5. 
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Diminished  5. 


Augmented  6. 
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Major  7.         Minor  7. 
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Diminished  7. 
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Diminished  8. 


Major  9. 


Minor  9. 
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Inversion  of  Intervals. 

An  interval  is  inverted  when  the  upper  tone  is  transposed  an  oetave  lower,  so  that  the  former  lower  tone 
becomes  the  upper  tone,  thus  : — 

Original.  Inverted.  Original.  Inverted.  Original.  Inverted. 
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Perfect  5th. 


Perfect  4th. 


Major  6th. 


Minor  3rd. 


Major  2nd. 


Minor  7th 
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Or,  if  the  lower  tone  is  placed  above  the  upper  tone,  an  inversion  takes  place,  thus: — 

Original.  Inverted.  Original.  Inverted. 


TT= 
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Perfect  4th.  Perfect  oih.  Minor  3rd.  Major  6th. 

In  short,  turning  an  interval  "upside  down''''  is  an  inversion.  Perfect  internals  always  remain  perfect 
when  inverted,  but  major  intervals  become  minor,  minor  major,  augmented  diminished,  and  diminished 
augmented. 

The  following  intervals,  viz  :  lsts,  2nds,  3rds,  4ths,  5ths,  6ths,  7ths,  8ths,  become,  when  inverted,  8ths, 
7ths,  Gths,  oths,  4ths,  3rds,  2nds,  lsts. 


Original 
Intervals 


Inverted. 


Table  of  Inversions. 


PRIMES. 

Perfect.  Au<r. 


Major. 


zssz 
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Ei; 


SECONDS. 

Minor.  , 

EiEEl«zE 


OCTAVES. 

Perfect.  Diminished. 


Minor. 
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SEVENTHS. 

Major. 


Aug. 


st- 


Diminished. 
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i  nil; us. 
Minor. 


Diminished. 
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Augmented. 


Perfect. 
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Perfect, 


FOURTHS. 

Aug.,, 
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Dim. 
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FIFTHS. 

Diminished. 


Augmented. 
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Perfee*-. 


FIFTH 

Aug 
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Dim. 


Major 


SIXTHS. 

Minor.^. 


r- 


Aug. 
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Perfect. 
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FOURTHS. 
Diminished.       Augmented. 


Minor. 
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THIRDS. 

Major. 
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Diminished. 
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Exercises  in  intervals,  in  all  kevs  and  in  the  inversions,  should  be  practiced  diligently,  until  they  can 
be  named  instantly,  no  matter  in  what  key  or  position  they  may  be  found,  Unless  the  theory  of  intervals 
is  thoroughly  understood,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  study  of  Harmony. 
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PART  I. 

HARMONY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HARMONIES  OF  THE  MAJOR  SCALE. 

Melody  is  a  succession  of  single  tones.  Harmony  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  tones  sounding  at  the 
same  time  according  to  certain  rules.  The  Theory  of  Harmony  teaches  the  construction  of  chords  and 
their  connection  with  one  another.  Having  learned  the  formation  of  the  major  scale,  let  us  endeavor  to  tind 
harmonies,  or  chords  with  which  to  accompany  its  different  tones.  If  we  take  the  first  tone  (C)  and  the 
second  (D)  in  connection  with  it,  we  find  the  result  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  we  next  try  C  with  the 
third  degree,  E,  and  find.it  satisfactory.  Now  sound  C  and  E  together  and  try  to  discover  another  tone 
which  will  harmonize  with  them.  F  sounded  with  C-E  produces  discord,  but  the  next  tone  above  (G)  will 
answer  our  purpose.  We  have  now  a  combination  of  three  tones,  which  is  called  a  Triad.  C  is  ihefmida- 
mental,  E  the  third  and  G  the  fifth.    This  triad,  formed  on  the  first  degree,  is  called  the  Tonic  Triad. 

We  will  next  take  the  fifth  of  this  triad  (G),  and  apply  the  same  process  as  before.  The  first  tone  above 
G  which  will  satisfy  us  is  B,  a  third  above  G,  and  the  next  above  B  is  I),  &  fifth  above  G.  Here  is  another 
triad  in  all  respeeis  like  the  tonic  triad.  This  triad,  situated  on  the  5th  degree,  is  called  the  Dominant 
Triad. 

As  the  fifth  ot  the  tonic  triad  (g)  has  served  as  fundamental  for  the  dominant  triad,  why  not  let  the 
fundamental  of  tonic  (c)  serve  as  fifth  to  a  triad?  A  triad  with  C  as  fifth  would  have  F  for  its  fundamental, 
and  consequently  A  as  its  third.  This  triad  is  situated  on  the  4th  degree,  and  is  called  the  Sub-Dominant 
Triad.  \ 

We  have  now  triads  with  major  thirds  and  perfect  fifths,  which  are  called  major  triads.  Those  upon 
the  1st,  4th  and  5th  degrees,  are  known  as  the  Primary  Triads. 

Tonic.  Sub-Dominant.  Dominant. 
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IV 


N.  B.— The  Roman  numerals  (I,  IV,  V,)  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  v.he  scale  which  serve  as  fundamental. 

With  these  primary  triads  wTe  can  harmonize  all  the  degrees  of  the  s^ale,  as  every  degree  can  be  found 
in  one  or  the  other  of  them. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  TRIADS  TO  THE  HARMONIZATION  OF  MELODIES. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  four-voiced*  manner  of  writing  will  be  adhered  to  : — 

The  upper  voice  we  will  call  the  Soprano;  the  next  below,  the  Alto;  the  Irwer  voice  the  Bass,  and  the 

voice  next  above  the  Bass,  the  Tenor.    The  Soprano  and  Bass  are  the  outer  voi^ts,  the  Alto  and  Tenor  the 

middle  voices. 

Chords  should  be  regarded  as  representing  the  different  voices,  and  not  as  a  mere  combination  of  tones; 

thus,  the  tonic  triad  with  the  fundamental  (c)  doubled,  gives  what  is  called  the  common  chord  of  C  : — 


2.|; 
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the 


This  chord  would  be  distributed  among  the  voices  as  follows 
Alto  G,  the  Tenor  E,  and  the  Bass  the  lower  C. 
The  following  succession  of  chords : — 


The  Soprano  wuld  take  the  upper  C, 
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•The  term  "four-voiced"  does  not  apply  to  vocal  music  onlv,  but  to  four  separate  or  independent  parts,  whitnc^  p'ayed 
m  the  piano  or  by  different  instruments.    The  examples  in  this  work  are  for  illustration  only,  and  not  intended  for  vocal 
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when  written  for  voices  in  the  form  of  a  score,  would  present  this  appearance  : — 

Soprano, 


Alto, 


4. 


Tenor. 


Bass. 
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Before  attempting  to  harmonize  melodies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  our  attention  to  the  principles 
Which  govern  the  connection  of  chords.  Not  only  must  each  voice  move  properly  by  itself,  but  its  relations 
with  all  the  other  voices  must  be  harmonious.  To  conduct  the  parts  in  this  manner  is  called  pure  voice- 
leading.  As  the  triad  contains  but  three  tones,  one  of  them  must  be  doubled  when  writing  for  four  voices. 
The  fundamental  is  most  used  for  doubling,  next  the  fifth  and  third. 

A  chord  may  appear  in  Close  or  Open  position: — 
Close  position. 


A. 
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Open  position. 


In  the  course  of  our  studies  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  both  positions. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  VOICES. 

One  voice  can  move  with  another  in  Parallel  Motion,  Contrary  Motion  or  Oblique  Motion. 
If  two  voices  rise  or  fall  at  the  same  time,  parallel  motion  ensues,  thus : — 


If  one  voice  rises  while  the  other  falls,  we  have  contrary  motion,  thus : — 
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If  one  voice  remains  on  the  same  tone  while  another  rises  or  falls,  oblique  motion  results : — 
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*  The  Tenor  part  of  exnmpleWwould  have  to  be  written  an  octave  higher  if  sung  by  a  tenor  voice.  As  the  highest  male 
voice  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  soprano,  it  follows  that  if  the  same  tone  is  to  be  produced  in  both  voices  the  tenor  must  be 
written  an  octave  higher  than  the  soprano.  It  is  thought  best,  however,  in  writing  out  the  scores,  to  give  the  tenor  the 
same  place  on  the  stall' which  it  occupies  in  the  original  chords  or  piano  part,  so  that  the  student  may  not  be  embarrassed 
too  much  at  first  by  having  to  transpose  the  part  an  octave  lower  (in  his  mind)  in  order  to  get  the  proper  tone. 

NOTE— The  treble  and  bass  clefs  will  be  used  for  the  examples  in  this  work.  Clefs  and  their  uses  will  be  considered 
r7heu  treating  of  Instrumentation. 
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PARALLEL  OCTAVES  AND  FIFTHS. 

Two  voices  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  by  parallel  motion — either  by  steps  or  skips — from  a  perfect 
octave,  or  tilth,  to  a  perfect  octave,  or  fifth. 

Parallel   Octaves.  Parallel  Fifths. 

-tS>- 


■  & 
By  Steps. 
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Steps. 


By  Skips 


By  Steps. 
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By  Skips. 
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NOTE.— A  step  is  from  one  degree  to  the  next  one  above  or  below;  ;i  skip  is  from  one  degree  to  another  which  lies  at 
a  greater  distance. 

The  following  examples  contain  both  parallel  octaves  and  fifths : — 

.a)  (!>)  (a) 
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At  (a)  we  find  parallel  octaves  between  Tenor  and  Bass,  and  parallel  fifths  between  Soprano  and  Tenor ; 
at  (ft)  are  octaves  between  Alto  and  Bass,  and  fifths  between  Tenor  and  Bass ;  at  (c)  octaves  by  skips  between 
Soprano  and  Bass,  and  fifths  between  Alto  and  Bass.  As  these  forbidden  octaves  and  fifths  occur  only  in 
parallel  motion,  they  can  be  avoided  by  applying  contrary  or  oblique  motion.  In  Ex.  9,  at  (a),  the  Bass 
moves  from  F  to  G,  and  the  Soprano  from  C  to  D,  thus  making  parallel  fifths.  If  the  C  in  the  Soprano 
be  led  downward  to  B  (the  third  in  the  next  chord),  the  result  would  be  contrary  motion  between 
Soprano  and  Bass,  and  they  would  move  from  a  fifth  to  a  third,  instead  of  from  a  fifth  to  another  fifth.  The 
other  defect  in  the  same  example  is  between  the  Tenor  and  Bass;  both  move  from  FtoG — an  octave  apart. 
The  Soprano  having  resigned  D  for  B — in  the  second  chord — the  Tenor  can  he  led  downward  a  third  to  D — 
the  nearest  tone  in  the  next  chord,  thus  producing  contrary  motion  with  the  Bass.  With  these  changes 
Ex.  9,  (a),  will  stand  as  follows: — 

(«)  (ft)  (c) 


10. 


At  (ft),  contrary  motion  has  been  applied.  At  (c)  the  Soprano,  which  before  made  a  skip  from  C  to  F, 
(same  as  the  bass)  has  been  led  to  C  in  the  next  chord,  thus  producing  oblique  motion  with  the  Bass,  and 
forming  a  close  connection  between  the  two  chords. 

A  tone  occuring  in  both  of  two  chords  is  called  a  connecting  tone,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  given  to  the 
same  voice,  Ex.  10,  (c). 

We  will  now  attempt  to  harmonize  the  following  simple  melody  : — 
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Here  we  have  a  melody  of  eight  measures,  which  contains  two  sections  or  phrases  of  four  measures 
each.     The  first  four  measures  we  call  the  "Thesis;"  the  last  four  the  "Antithesis." 

In  selecting  chords  for  a  melody, those  should  be  preferred  which  the  ear  recognizes  as  the  most  natural. 
The  first  tone  of  the  above  melody  will  of  course  be  accompanied  by  the  tonic  harmony.  The  second  tone 
— D — is  contained — so  far  as  we  know  at  present — only  in  the  dominant  triad,  of  which  it  is  the  fifth. 
The  Es  in  the  3rd  measure  belong  to  the  tonic,  as  third.  The  D  in  the  4th  measure  closes  the  first  phrase 
and  must' receive  the  dominant  triad.  The 6th  measure  will  receive  the  sub-dominant,  F  being  its  funda- 
mental.   The  remaining  tones  need  no  further  remarks. 

With  the  chords  added  to  Example  11,  we  have  the  following: — 
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The  bass  tones  in  the  above  are  all  fundamentals.  The  Roman  numerals  under  the  bass  indicate  the 
degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  triad  is  built.  .The  slurs  show  where  the  connecting  tone  is  retained 
in  the  same  voice.  In  the  first  measure  the  Alto  takes  G,  and  according  to  our  rule,  should  take  the  G  in 
the  2nd  measure  also.     Had  we  followed  the  rule,  however,  the  voices  woidd  have  progressed  thus: — 


i 


This  leading  of  the  Alto  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  the  Tenor  downward  to  D,  and  leaves  the  chord 
without  the  third  (B),  which  is  one  of  its  most  important  intervals. 

A  clearer  view  of  the  progression  of  each  voice  in  Ex.  12,  can  be  had  when  written  out  in  score  : — 


soprano 


The  figures  over  each  note  indicate  the  interval  of  the  chord.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  interval 
which  has  been  doubled  in  any  of  the  chords,  is  the  fundamental  (1).  The  chord  in  the  last  measure  lacks 
the  fifth  (;/),  which  is  caused  by  the  tenor  moving  to  E.  The  Alto  moves  from  B  to  C,  which  is  the  natural 
progression  of  the  7th  degree  of  the  scale.  This  tone  is  called  the  leading  tone,  and  strives  upward  to 
the  tonic.  It  could,  however,  have  been  led  downward  to  G  in  the  above  instance,  as  it  is  in  a  middle  voice, 
but  in  cases  where  it  is  in  the  upper  voice  the  effect  is  not  good,  thus : — 


Not  (food. 


Good. 


Bad. 


If  the  leading  tone  (7th  degree)  descend,  the  Bass  should  ascend  (contrary  motion). 

The  chords  we  have  had  to  connect  (Ex.  12.)  so  far,  have  had  mutual  tones.  These  tones  make  the  con- 
nection smoother  and  bind  the  chords  together.  Chords  which  have  no  mutual  tone,  are  more  difficult  to 
connect  naturally,  and  parallel  octaves  and  fifths  creep  in.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  the  following: 
Triads  built  upon  fundamentals  which  skip  a  fourth  or  fifth — in  either  direction — have  one  mutual  tone; 
those  upon  fundamentals  which  skip  a  third  or  sixth,  have  two  mutual  tones;  those  upon  fundamentals 
which  move  by  a  step,  NO  mutual  tone,  e.  g.:  — 


16. 
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Skips  of  a  4th  and  5th 


Skips  of  3rds  and  6ths. 


By  Steps  or  Degrees. 
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Whether  a  fundamental  ascends  a  fourth  or  descends  a  fifth,  the  result  is  the  same,  fundamentally. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  connecting  tone  between  triads  which  progress  fundamentally  by  a 
step,  it  is  necessary  to  lead  the  voices  in  contrary  motion.  Voices  working  in  contrary  motion  cause  an 
agreeable  effect,  and  the  want  of  connection  is  not  felt.  See  Ex.  10,  a,  b.  Alterations  of  the  last  four 
measures  of  No.  11,  will  bring  the  Sub-Dominant  and  Dominant  together,  in  which  case  we  have  no  con- 
necting tone.  In  the  following  examples  the  alterations  have  been  made  and  the  harmony  added.  Thl 
-y-  indicates  where  contrary  motion  has  been  applied : — 
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Of  the  above  examples  the  one  at  (c)  would  he  most  likely  to  prove  troublesome  to  a  beginner.  The 
movement  of  the  Soprano  from  A  to  B,  and  the  Bass  from  F  to  G  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change;  both 
ascend,  consequently  the  Alto  and  Tenor  must  descend  to  avoid  fifths  and  octaves.  Had  the  Alfo  been  led 
from  F  to  G,  octaves  with  the  Bass  would  have  resulted,  and  had  the  Tenor  moved  from  C  to  D,  fifths  with 
the  Bass  would  have  appeared.  The  Tenor  might  have  gone  from  C  to  B,  but  then  the  leading  lone  would 
have  been  doubled,  which  at  present  we  desire  to  avoid.  The  drift  of  the  voices  has  caused  tflfs  example 
to  end  in  open  position. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  triad  of  the  Sub-Dominant  is  followed  by  that  of  the  Dominant  (IV  to  V),  the 
voices  should  be  led  downward  against  the  Bass. 


SECONDARY  TRIADS  OF  THE  MAJOR  SCALE. 

Thus  far,  the  only  triads  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  are  those  situated  on  the  1st,  4th, 
and  5th  degrees  of  the  scale.  Others,  called  Secondary  Triads,  can  be  formed  on  the  remaining  degrees, 
thus: — 


18.§j 
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II        III  VI      VI1° 

The  triads  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  degrees,  have  minor  thirds  and  perfect  fifths,  and  are  called  minor 
triads.  The  triad  on  the  7th  degree,  has  a  minor  third  and  a  diminished  fifth,  and  is  called  a  diminished 
triad. 

The  complete  scale,  with  the  triads  of  each  degree,  is  shown  below  : — 
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NOTE— The  large  numerals  indicate  major  triads,  the  small  minor,  and  a  J  after  a  numeral  a  diminished  triad. 


A  change  in  our  original  melody  (Ex.  11)  will  enable  us  to  introduce  all  the  triads  we  have  discovered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  diminished  triad,  which  is  not  much  used  : — 

1  a  3  4Tv  5  6  7  s 
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1  in        IV     I  V  1  vi         ii      V  1 

In  the  first  measure  the  tonic  triad  will  always  serve  us  best,  as  it  is  the  best  indication  of  the  key ;  the 
2nd  measure  can  carry  the  triad  of  the  third  degree,  as  B  is  the  fifth  of  the  triad  ;  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  meas- 
ures present  nothing  new ;  the  6th  measure  will  take  the  triad  of  the  sixth  degree — C  being  its  third — and 
D  in  the  7th  measure,  can  stand  as  fundamental  to  the  triad  of  the  2nd  degree.  The  fundamental  of  each 
chord  will  be  given  to  the  Bass : — 


I        in      IV       1        V  1        vi       ii        V        1 

From  the  1st  to  the  2nd  measure,  the  fundamental  makes  the  skip  of  a  third,  and  two  connecting  tones 
result,  which  are  given  to  the  Alto  and  Tenor;  from  in  to  IV  the  fundamental  moves  by  a  degree,  and 
all  the  voices  descend  against  the  Bass.  The  connecting  tone  from  the  3rd  1o  the  4th  measure  is  G,  but 
as  the  Soprano  goes  from  G  to  D,  the  Alto  goes  Irom  E  to  G,  and  the  Tenor  to  B.  Supposing  the  Alto  had 
been  led  upward  to  B,  and  the  Tenor  to  G ;  each  voice  would  have  made  a  skip  upward  of  a  perfect  fifth, 
thus : — 


22. 


SH 
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giving  parallel  fifths  between  Soprano  and  Tenor.  In  the  5th  measure  (Ex.  21)  the  open  position,  which 
we  were  forced  to  take  in  the  previous  chord,  is  retained;  for  had  we  returned  to  close  position,  all  the 
voices  would  have  been  obliged  to  descend  from  the  5th  to  the  Gth  measure,  thus : — 
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which  would  give  octaves  between  Alto  and  Bass,  and  fifths  between  Tenor  and  Bass.  From  the  5th  to 
the  6th  measure  the  fundamental  descends  a  third,  and  tnere  are  two  connecting  tones,  c-c  and  e-e,  but  the 
motion  of  the  Soprano  and  Bass  made  it  impossible  to  retain  the  tones  in  the  same  voices.  The  triad  of 
the  2nd  degree  (7th  measure)  is  usually  followed  by  that  of  the  5th  degree,  and  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
Sub-Dominant.  The  different  intervals  of  the  chord  should  be  led  downward  in  contrary  motion  to  the 
Bass,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sub-Dominant  is  treated. 


COVERED  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES. 

A  covered  fifth  results  from  the  progression  of  two  voices  in  parallel  motion,  from  any  interval,  to  aperfect 
fifth. 

A  covered  octave  results  from  the  progression  of  two  voices  in  parallel  motion,  from  any  interval,  to  a 
perfect  octave. 

Covered,  Fifths.  __  _  Covered  Octaves. 
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covered octaves  and  fifths  are  not  objectionable  when  occurring  between  primary  triads. 
Covered  octaves  in  which  the  upper  voice  progresses  a  whole  step,  are  to  be  avoided : — 


Better. 


Covered  fifths  should  be  avoided  by  applying  contrary  motion,  when  the  bass  moves  by  degrees : — 
Not  good.         Better.  Bad.  Better.  Bad.  Better. 


gbrf^^jiH^§ 


In  cases  like  the  above  it  is  preferable  to  double  the  third,  rather  than  make  covered  fifths.    If  the 
third  should  chance  to  be  the  leading  tone,  it  should  not  be  doubled,  thus : — 


Good. 


Not. 
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See  Ex.  17,  (a),  second  to  the  third  measure. 

In  open  position  these  fifths  beco.n3  still  more  prominent: — 


Not  Good. 


Better. 


Not  Good. 


Better. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HARMONIES  OF  THE  MINOR  SCALE. 


Three  forms  of  the  Minor  Scale  are  in  use,  viz  : — 


No.  1. 
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1  Step.   y2  Step.     Step.      Step.      y„  Step.  1  v2  Step.    %,  Step. 


No.  2. 
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The  first  is  the  one  we  shall  adopt  for  Harmonic  purposes;  the  other  two  are  used  for  melodic  forms. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  whole  steps  between  the  1st  and  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  and  4th  and  5th 
degrees;  half-steps  between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  7th  and  8th;  and  a  step  and  a  half  between  the  Cth  and 
7th  degrees.  As  the  same  signature  serves  for  both  the  major  and  its  relative  minor,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  7th  degree  of  the  minor  scale  by  an  accidental,  to  qualify  it  for  the  leading  tone,  which  in 
minor  as  well  as  major  must  be  but  a  half-step  below  the  tonic.  We  can  build  triads  on  all  the  degrees  of 
the  minor  scale  : — 
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The  1st  and  4th  degrees  carry  minor  triads;  the  2nd  and  7th  diminished  triads;  the  5th  and  6th  major 
triads;  and  the  3rd  an  augmented  triad. 

The  primary  triads  are  those  on  the  1st,  4th  and  5th  degrees — the  same  as  in  the  major  scale.  In  the 
minor  mode,  the  Tonic  and  Sub-Dominant  are  minor  chords,  but  the  Dominant  is  a  major  triad  in  both  modes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  leading  tone  (7th  degree)  is  also  the  third  in  the  Dominant  Triad,  and  the 
7th  degree  having  been  raised  by  an  accidental  will  cause  the  Dominant  to  appear  as  a  major  triad. 

The  triad  of  the  3rd  degree  presents  something  new  for  consideration.  Its  peculiarity  is  due  to  its 
augmented  fifth — from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  but  little  used  as  the  triad  of  the  3rd  degree  in  minor, 
but  is  often  met  with  in  major  as  an  "altered  chord  " — major  triad  with  its  fifth  raised — in  which  case  the 
raised  interval  proceeds  to  the  next  tone  above : — 
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This  chord  will  be  noticed  hereafter  among  the  chromatically  altered  chords. 

A  transposition  of  our  first  melody  a  minor  third  lower,  will  bring  it  in  the  key  of  A  minor — the 
relative  minor  of  C  major — and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  application  of  the  primary  triads  in 
the  minor  mode  . — 
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The  numerals  indicate  the  triads  to  be  used.      The  2nd  measure  will  receive  the  dominant  triad,  the 
third  of  which  (y)  must  be  raised  by  a  jt  to  make  it  major : — 
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A  variation  of  our  melody  will  be  necessary,  that  the  secondary  triads  may  receive  treatment, 
following  will  answer  the  purpose : — 


The 
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Of  the  secondary  triads  in  minor,  only  those  of  the  6th  and  2nd  degrees  are  indicated  above.  The  triad 
of  the  2nd  degree  is  much  used  in  both  the  major  and  minor  mode  at  the  close.  Different  kinds  of  close 
will  be  explained  later. 
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The  first  four  measures  require  no  remarks,  but  from  the  5th  to  the  Gth  measure,  the  Alto  is  led  from 
C$  to  A.  Why  not  lead  it  from  Gti  to  F?  For  the  reason  that  it  would  be  the  step  of  an  augmented 
second,  and  augmented  intervals  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  as  unmelodious.  If  both  tones  belong 
to  oue-ehord  they  may  be  allowed,  thus  : — 


In  the  7th  measure  (No.  37)  the  triad  of  the  second  degree  is  treated  the  same  as  in  the  major  mode 
— the  voices  being  led  downward  against  the  Bass.  The  progression  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th(n°toV) 
should  never  be  written   thus  : — 


as  it  causes  covered  octaves  between  Tenor  and  Bass,  and  the  step  of  an  augmented  second  in  the  Alto. 
The  student  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  progression  of  the  voices,  by  writing  Example  37  in  score. 


CHAPTER  III. 


INVERSIONS  OF  THE  TRIADS, 

In  all  our  former  examples,  the  basses  have  been  the  fundamentals  of  chords,  and  have  progressed 
mostly  by  skips.  All  the  other  voices  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  interval  of  the  chord  which  seemed 
best  to  make  them  flow  naturally.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Bass  should  not  have  the  same  privilege, 
so  that  it  may  also  How  more  smoothly.  When  the  Bass  takes  any  other  interval  than  the  fundamental,  the 
chord  is  said  to  be  inverted.  If  the  Bass  be  given  the  third  of  the  chord,  it  is  called  the  Jirst  inversion,  or 
chord  OF  the  sixth.      If  the  Bass  be  given  the  fifth,  it  is  called  the  second  inversion,  or  chord  of  the 

SIXTH    AND    FOURTH. 


40. 


i 


-i&- 


Third  in  the  Bass. 


I3C 


1 


Fifth  in  the  Buss. 


Fundamental  Position. 


1st  Inversion. 


2nd  Inversion. 


The  Thorough  Bass  figuring  for  the  1st  inversion  would  be  §,  or  simply  6,  and  indicates  that  the  fun- 
damental of  tne  chord  is  a  sixth  above  the  Bass. 

For  the  second  inversion  the  figures  are  §,  and  denote  that  the  fundamental  is  a  fourth  above  the 
Bass ; — 
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41. 


3:s: 


-«a- 


-&- 


3:3: 


-^e- 


We  can  best  illustrate  by  returning  to  our  old  melody  at  No.  12,  and  compare  it  with  the  following 
arrangement  where  the  inversions  are  introduced  : — 

+  ^  I '.'■-.  ,  + 


In  the  3rd  measure,  the  Bass  takes  the  third  of  the  chord  which  the  Soprano  resigns  for  C.  In  the 
7th  measure  the  Bass  has  the  fifth  of  the  chord — which  is  also  given  to  the  Alto — while  the  Soprano  has  the 
fundamental,  and  in  the  next  chord  after,  the  Bass  receives  the  fundamental.  When  there  are  no  figures 
over  the  Bass  note,  it  is  understood  that  the  chord  is  in  the  fundamental  position. 

The  following  example  (second  chord  of  the  2nd  measure)  gives  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  triad 
of  the  7th  degree.  The  Bass  takes  the  third  of  the  chord  and  descends  to  C,  while  the  other  voices  ascend. 
The  triad  of  the  7th  degree  is  usually  followed  by  the  tonic  harmony  : — 


Compare  No.  37  with  the  following  exercise,  and  the  manner  of  using  the  inversions  will  be  readily 
understood.  More  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  parallel  octaves  when  the  inversions  are  applied,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  movement  of  the  Bass  by  degrees  instead  of  skips.  After  the  1st  measure  the  harmony  is 
forced  into  open  position  by  the  drift  of  the  Soprano  and  Bass,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  led  back  to  close 
position  in  the  Oth  measure  : — 


^M 


-st  $3-    -st  -st   p. 


^^EE£ 


LIS 


=3 


1        V         1       — 

When  accidentals  appear  after  thorough-bass  figures,  as  in  the  1st  and  2nd  measures  of  Ex.  44,  the 
interval  which  the  figure  indicates  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered — as  the  case  may  be — a  chromatic  half-step. 
An  accidental  placed  over  a  bass  note  (without  figures)  has  reference  to  the  third;  thus  a  it  placed  over  E 
denotes  that  the  third  above  (</)  is  to  be  Gti.  See  measures  4th  and  7th  in  the  above  exercise.  Sometimes 
a  dash  is  made  through  a  figure  thus,  ^5  or  4,  instead  of  placing  a  sharp  after  it. 
Effect. 


45. 


^i^^^m^mmm^m^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DOMINANT  CHORD  OF  THE  SEVENTH. 

A  chord  of  the  seventh  is  formed  by  adding  another  tone  to  the  triad,  which  tone  must  form  a  seventh  to 
the  fundamental.  The  most  important  of  the  Seventh  chords  is  that  of  the  Dominant,  and  is  called  the 
Pkimary  Choed  of  the  Seventh.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  Seventh  to  the  Dominant  Triad,  and  is  the 
same  in  both  major  and  minor  mode: — 

C  Major:     Bom.  Triad.     Dom.7th.         C  Minor:     Dom.  Triad.     Bom.  7th. 


46.§ 


-*2- 


V: 


V7 


ifi 


j&r 


—b&- 


V 


The  Dominant  Chord  of  the  Seventh  is  naturally  followed  by  the  tonic  harmony.     When  this  is  the 
case  the  chord  is  said  to  have  its  regular  resolution. 

C  Major.  JO  Minor.  _  A  Minor. 


47. 


( 


C  ythmr. 


*     3- 


&. 


@± 


\^m^m 


3z: 


C:     V  / 


c:     V  / 


a:     V7 


The  seventh,  descends  one  degree,  the  fundamental  skips  upward  a  fourth  or  downward  a  fifth,  the  third 
(leading  tone)  ascends  one  degree,  and  the  fifth  may  either  ascend  or  descend  by  a  degree.  This  is  called 
the  Closing  Cadence.  We  can  introduce  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  the  7th  measure  of  Ex.  42,  by  lead- 
ing the  Tenor  from  E  to  F,  instead  of  E  to  D  : — 

+ 


48. 


-&- 


mm 
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i 


V7 
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This  resolution  leaves  the  Dominant  Chord  without  its  fifth  (d).  which  will  often  be  the  case  in  four- 
part  writing.  The  other  intervals  are  too  important  to  be  omitted.  Ex.  43  would  give  the  following 
close  with  the  Dominant  seventh  introduced  : — 


7th  in  Tenor. 


At  (a)  and  (b)  the  last  chord  is  without  its  fifth.  This  could  not  be  avoided  without  spoiling  the  natural 
flow  of  the  voices.  At  (c)  the  last  chord  is  complete,  and  the  seventh  chord  has  had  all  its  intervals  repre- 
sented by  the  Tenor  moving  from  1)  to  F.  Nothing  additional  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  minor.     The  same  progression  of  the  intervals  will  take  place  as  in  major. 

No.  35  would  end  like  the  following  with  the  Dominant  7th  applied: — 


7th  in  T< 


a:    i    V7 
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No.  37  would  give  the  following  endings  :- 
7th  in  Tenor,    or: 


51. 


or        7th  in  Alto. 

3= 


9 


m 


a:    iiu 


V7 


V7 


V7 


CHAPTER  V. 

INVERSIONS  OF  THE  DOMINANT  CHORD  OF  THE  SEVENTH. 

Three  inversions  are  possible  with  the  Seventh  Chords.  In  the  1st  inversion  the  Bass  receives  the 
third  of  the  chord;  in  the  2nd,  the  fifth;  and  in  the  3rd,  the  seventh. 

The  1st  inversion  is  called  the  Chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth,  and  the  thorough-bass  notation  is  g, 
the  most  important  intervals  from  the  Bass  being  the  sixth  and  fifth  : — 


The    thorough-bass 


The  2nd  inversion  is  called  the  Chord  of  the  Sixth,  Fourth  and  Third. 
figures  are  |  or  |. 


fete 


The  3rd  inversion  is  called  the  Chord  of  the  Sixth,  Fourth  and  Second.    The  figures  I  or  \  or  t. 

fm — *-i —  A 

Below  will  he  found  the  full  figuring  over  the  Bass,  as  well  as  that  usually  written  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  The  figures  after  the  notes  in  the  upper  stave  show  the  intervals  from  the  Bass,  and  are  identical 
with  those  oyer  it: — 


52. 


p 


-*g*3- 


-ig6- 


^ 


-<&- 


6 


or} 


4  or  5  or  a 


l=E=l 


Fund.  Position.     1st  Inversion.     2nd  Inversion.     Jrd  Inversion. 
We  can  show  how  to  use  the  inversions  by  introducing  a  seventh  chord  in  the  2nd  measure  of  No.  $2, 
Compare  the  following  with  the  original : — 


53. 


p 


#-  to 

=m 


m 


m 


'        rJ 


\  /  1st  luv. 

Compare  No.  43  with  the  following: — 

=d C=d^^- \—^r 


4 1 

.'uU  Inv.     or 


<Siu  Inv. 


1 
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In  the  2nd  measure  the  seventh,  which  appears  in  the  Bass,  is  "prepared""1  by  having  had  the  some 
tone  in  the  previous  chord.     Compare  No.  44  with  the  following: 

is: 


V  7        x        V7       i        —        V        i  -     V7 
2nd  Inv.         3rd  Inv.  1st  Inv. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  regarding  the  inversions  of  the  Dominant  Chord  of  the  Seventh — only  to 
remember  that  in  the  inversions  as  well  as  in  the  fundamental  position,  the  original  seventh  must  resolve 
one  degree  downward;  the  original  third  (leading  tone)  must  ascend  one  degree,  unless  in  a  middle 
voice,  when  it  may  descend  if  the  Bass  ascends;  the  fundamental  may  ascend  a  fourth  or  descend  a  fifth, 
or  may  remain  as  fifth  of  the  next  chord ;  the  fifth  may  either  ascend  or  descend. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SECONDARY  CHORDS  OF  THE  SEVENTH. 

By  the  addition  of  a  Seventh  of  the  fundamental,  Chords  of  the  Seventh  can  be  formed  from  the 
remaining  triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scale  which  are  called  Secondary  Chords  of  the  Seventh: — 


56. 


In  Major. 


* 


17        ii  7      in  7 
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II 


IV  71 


VI  / 


vn°/ 


In  Minor. 


57.i 


BE 


ft 


n°7 
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IV 


3fE 

VI ,/      vn°/ 


The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  all  these  secondary  chords  of  the  Seventh,  many 
of  which  are  seldom,  or  never,  used  in  practice  as  fundamental  harmonies.  The  student  who  desires  to 
go  further  in  this  direction  is  referred  to  Richter's  Manual  of  Harmony,  where  he  will  find  the  various 
chords  of  the  Seventh  fully  and  clearly  discussed.  The  only  secondary  chords  of  the  Seventh  to  which 
we  will  give  attention  are  those  of  the  2nd  and  7th  degrees  in  major,  and  2nd  and  7th  degrees  in  minor. 
These  are  often  employed,  especially  that  of  the  7th  degree  in  minor — the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 

By  reference  to  Ex.  56,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  2nd  degree  of  the  major  scale  bears  a  minor  triad  with  a 
minor  seventh.  It  is  often  found  at  the  close  in  the  same  situation  as  the  triad  of  the  2nd  degree.  When 
introduced,  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  that  the  seventh  (dissonant  tone)  has  appeared  in  the  previous  chord 
in  the  same  voice,  and  as  a  concord  or  harmonic  tone,  thus : — 


58.p 


Prep. 

— H 


Discord. 


Resolution. 

^3 


C. 


IS 


t* 


~sn 


I 


zr— 

|n7  V 

The  C  in  the  first  chord  is  called  the  preparation;  the  next  C  is  the  dissonance,  and  the  following  B, 
the  resolution.  This  operation  is  called  the  preparation  and  resolution  of  a  discord.  A  few  examples  will 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  working  of  this  chord  : — 

7th  in  Soprano:     or:  7th  in  Alto:  7th  in  Tenor: 


59. 


The  chord  of  the  Seventh  of  the  2nd  degree  in  minor,  is  a  diminished  triad  with  a  minor  Seventh,  and  is 
treated  in  a  s'milar  manner  to  the  above.      The  intervals  of  the  seventh  chord  of  the  2nd  degree — in  major 
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or  minor — have  the  same  natural  tendency  as  the  triad  on  the  same  degree,  to  resolve  downward  against 
the  upward  motion  of  the  Bass.  An  exception  occurs  in  the  progression  11  7  to  V7  where  the  third  of  the 
first  chord  is  carried  over  and  serves  as  seventh  in  the  next.     Compare  first  and  second  examples  of  No. 59. 

7th  in  Soprano:  7th  in  Alto:  7th  in  Tenor: 


60. 
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The  first  inversion  of  this  chord  is  the  one  most  used  : — 
In  Major. 


Sliil 


iv       ii°/    V7 
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Jra  Minor. 
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CHORD  OF  THE  SEVENTH  OF  THE  7th  DEGREE  IN  MAJOR. 

Little  space  can  be  given  to  this  chord.     It  is  a  diminished  triad  with  a  minor  seventh.      Some  authors 
treat  it  as  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  an  added  ninth  : — 


G:  V9 
This  combination  is  often  heard,  and  the  9th  is  usually  resolved  to  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  :— 


64,feEJEEE 

^  C:  V9-8 


-<&- 


^ 


The  natural  resolution  of  the  chord  is  this : 

65. 


^Sfc-ffi. 


r^grgs: 


Its  fundamental  being  the  leading  tone,  strives  upward  to  the  tonic;    the  seventh  descends,  and  the 
third  must  ascend  or  make  parallel  fifths  with  the  descending  seventh  : — 


66.§N; 


Inversions  are  possible  with  this  chord  :- 


67. 


P 


Seldom. 


(n.) 


-VS> g- 


pf^3^ 


fcEtSE 


4 

3  6 
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a 


321 


C:     vn°7       1 


£ 


^ 


Compare  [\e  chcrd  at  (a)  with  the  aecond  tnord  of  No.  d2. 


IV    vn°7 
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THE  CHORD  OF  THE  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH. 

This  much  used  and  much  abused  chord  is  situated  on  the  7th  degree  of  the  minor  scale.  Its  natural 
resolution  is  to  the  tonic.  The  fundamental  (leading  tone)  ascends  one  degree  to  the  tonic;  the  seventh 
descends  a  degree ;  the  fifth  descends  a  degree  and  the  third  ascends.  In  some  positions  the  third  may 
descend  (when  it  lies  above  the  seventh),  as  at  (a)  and  (&). 

Natural  Resolution,     (a.)  (b.)  Xot  Good. 


a:  va 


Below  are  the  inversions  : — 


Not: 


M 


a:     vii,        i 


The  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh  requires  no  preparation.      It  can  be  introduced  in  >'j.  55,  2nd 
and  5th  measures,  in  place  of  the  Dominant  Chord,  with  the  following  result: — 


vn°r 


vii°7 


inm^s 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DECEPTIVE  CADENCES, 


It  has  been  considered  necessary,  so  far,  to  resolve  the  seventh  of  a  chord  one  ilegvee  downward.  1* 
the  case  of  the  dominant  chord  Df  the  seventh  (as  well  as  in  other  seventh  chords)  -r  the  ear  expects  the 
regular  cadencing progression  to  take  place;  that  is,  the  fundamental  to  ascend  a  fourth,  01"  descend  a  fifth, 
anil  the  seventh  to  descend  a  degree.  It  is  possible  for  the  fundamental  to  progress  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ear  will  be  disappointed,  and  the  seventh  instead  of  descending  will  remain  stationary,  or  ascend. 

When  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  is  followed  by  any  other  chord  than  the  tonic,  a  deceptive 
eadcnce.  results. 

To  give  all  the  cases  where  this  can  take  place  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  usual  will  be  given,  j»nd  the  student  is  again  referred  to  Richter's  work,  where  a  large  number 
pf  examples  will  be  found. 

The  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  may  be  followed  by  the  triad  of  the  sixth  degree,  when  the  seventh 
will  descend. 


In  Major 

-jz : 

This  progression  is  often  found. 


in  Minn) 


SX 52 II ^- « It 


-£2L^*?l 


VI 


fifth  to  sixth  measures. 


By  the  triads  of  the  third,  second  and  fourth  degrees. 

Se ve nth  stat lo n a ry . 
7th  descending.  2nd  degree.  4th  degree. 


4th  degree  in  minor. 
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The  Dominant  Chord  of  Seventh  followed  bv  Chords  of  the  Seventh  of  other  keys  : — 

■^  19- 


-4S- *#!=[ : 


C*:V7(/:V7     C'.V  7    b:  VH°7  C.V7     ^V/ 


«:Y7     C:V7 


C:  V7  a:V7 
The  upward  progression  of  the  seventh  can  occur  as  follows,  the  fundamental  remaining  stationary, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  seventh: — 


Z&L 


Or  by  chromatic  alteration  of  the  seventh  : — 


g^g 


<i    .: 


75.; 
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Often  heard. 


tg&- 


Or  with  contrary  motion  of  the  Bass : — 

76.i 


-«-^fc 


V  7  (Z.-tvIi07 


A  descent  of  the  Bass  by  a  third,  makes  the  downward  resolution  of  the  seventh  impossible  on  account 
of  the  objectionable  covered  octave. 


77. 
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With  such  a  progression  of  the  Bass  the  seventh  must  be  led  upward: — 


C;    V7        I      a:    V7      i 

The  Secondary  Chords  of  the  Seventh  can  also  progress  so  as  to  form  deceptive  cadences.  For  want  ot 
space  our  examples  will  have  to  be  confined  to  the  secondary  seventh  chords  of  the  2nd  degree  in  major,  and 
the  2nd  and  7th  degrees  in  minor.  The  regular  progression  of  the  seventh  chord  of  the  2nd  degree — in 
major  or  minor — is  to  the  chord  of  the  5th  degree :  in  major  n  7  to  V,  or  n7  to  V7;  in  minor  n°7  to  V, 
or  n°7  to  V7. 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  most  common  exceptions  to  the  rule : — 

7th  down.  7th  up.  7th stationary.  (a.)     Often  used. 

-&^*^.-75—tk ti n ti = rr: ^=r ri i=r/^ 
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The  natural  progression  of  The  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh  is  to  the  tonic  :— 


V 


80. 
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a;  vn°7      I 
but  its  peculiar  construction  allows  it  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
of  its  intervals,  it  can  be  made  to  represent  a  number  of  keys: — 


By  enharmonic  changes 


a:  vn°7  c:  vn°7       3:  vn°7      <):  vn°7 

Each  of  these  four  chords  give  out  precisely  the  same  sound,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written 

shows  that  they  belong  to  four  different  keys.     A  few  progressions  are  given  below,  which  will  illustrate 

how  easily  it  can  be  connected  with  other  chords  :- 


^ISS=I 


-&■* 


-f- 


a  :vii°7     V7    a:  vn°7  C.V7   a;  vn°7 


li3fEJt^f 


-)«■ 


^§i 


m 


zPZeriTT—g^ 


%£ 


vii°7       VI     a:\n°i  l>Vi 


imm 


vn°7  <<:  vu' 


§b 


r^ 


^ 


Often  used. 


&=■■- 


m 


% 


?g — eg 

-^ — & 


^ 


-«<«>- 


a.vu°7  6^.V7    gr:  vkl°7  C:l        — 

V 
Compare  the  last  example  with  No.  79  (a). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CHROMATIC  ALTERATION  OF  CHORDS. 

The  chromatic  alteration  of  one  or  more  intervals  of  a  fundamental  chord, will  either  cause  a  modula- 
tion, or  give  chord-formations  which  are  new  to  us.  The  major  triad  may  be  altered  so  as  to  give  the 
following  modulations : — 


(a.) 


(b.) 


(c) 


83., 


i^gpggj=gll 


a.  i 


Dor  U:\ir 


c:     I 


lPvr<ft:vn" 


New  chord-formations  :— 


{a±~      <6-V      <c-^     ,(.d-?|j^      ^h      <f-]    M* 


feg 


The  chords  at  e  and /are  the  only  ones  in  Ex.  84,  which  will  be  treated  as  real  chords.  The  others 
may  arise  accidentally  through  chromatic  leading  of  the  voices.  The  chord  at  e  will  be  recognized  as  the 
triad  of  the  3rd  degree  in  minor — the  Augmented  Triad.  It  will  usually  be  found  in  major,  on  the  1st,  4th 
and  5th  degrees,  as  a  major  triad  with  altered  (raised)  fifth — the  raised  interval  progressing  upward  a 
degree.    Compare  No.  12  with  the  following,  where  chromatic  alterations  have  been  made: — 


The  augmented  triad  appears  in  the  2nd  and  5th  measures.  By  chromatic  alteration  the  minor  triad 
succeeds  the  major  in  the  3rd  and  Oth  measures. 

The  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  can  be  altered  by  raising  the  fifth,  which  gives  us  a  new  forma- 
tion, an  augmented  triad  with  a  minor  seventh.      We  can  apply  it  in  the  second  measure  of  No.  85,  thus: — 


The  resolution  of  this  chord  is  the  same  as  the  Dominant  Chord  of  the  Seventh,  only  the  fifth  must 
ascend  on  account  of  the  raised  fifth  pressing  upward. 

Compare  No.  54  with  the  following: — 


By  introducing  these  Chromatic  Alteration  of  Chords,  the  voices  become  more  flowing,  but  we  lose 
the  more  vigorous  and  solid  progressions  of  the  original.  In  the- last  chord  of  the  2nd  measure,  will  be 
found  the  same  formation  as  at  No.  84  (c),  with  the  addition  of  a  seventh.  In  the  5th  measure  is  an  aug- 
mented triad  with  a.  minor  seventh  in  the  2nd  inversion,  which  brings  the  augmented  fifth  in  the  Bass. 
By  following  out  the  leading  of  the  voices,  and  at  the  same  time  noticing  the  fundamental  construction  of 
the  chords,  the  student  will  soon  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  theee  Chromatic  Alterations  to  be  able 
to  apply  them  when  necessary, 
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THE  AUGMENTED  CHORD  OF  THE  SIXTH. 

The  first  inversion  of  the  chord  at  No.  84  (/),  gives  a  chord  very  much  used,  called  The  Augmented 
Chord  of  the  Sixth: — 

1st  Inversion. 


I^H 


G:    V 

Its  natural  resolution  is  to  the  dominant.    The  3rd  (original  5th)  is  the  only  interval  which  can  be 
doubled. - 


G:    V 

By  the  addition  of  a  diminished  seventh  to  this  chord,  a  very  important  secondary  chord  of  the  sev- 
enth is  formed,  called 

THE  AUGMENTED  CHORD  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  FIFTH. 

The  Augmented  Chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  is  said,  however,  to  he  derived  from  an  altered  chord  on 
the  2nd  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  and  not  from  the  above  chance  formation.  Thus,  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
on  the  2nd  degree  of  A  minor,  would  give  : — 

2nd  Inversion.  With  9th. 

With  3rd  liaised.         With  9th  Added.        9th  Omitted.        Fundamental  Omitted. 


9o.|; 


^ 


^ 


a:    n°7 


? 


The  natural  resolution  of  this  chord  is  to  the  dominant  :— 


{«•)      f 


91.p 


j£l 


(6.)     I 


(c)     % 


n°7 


V 


E 


ICf- 


# 


-«- 


m 


n°7      i  V  7      i 

If  resolved  as  at  (b),  parallel  fifths  will 


The  resolution  is  often  delayed,  or  suspended,  as  at  (c). 
appear,  but  they  are  not  always  to  be  avoided  with  this  chord,  as  they  are  not  disagreeable,  in  fact,  quite 
the  reverse  in  many  cases.      Should  they  wish  to  be  avoided,  the  fifth  from  the  Bass  can  be  resolved  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  : — 

or  or 

H 1 *>       n—  —  ay 


92. 


as 


~ZF- 


Z^^^i 


<!> 


=m 


Some  theorists  claim  that  The  Augmented  Chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  is  a  Dominant  Chord  of  the 
Seventh,  with  the  seventh  changed  enharmonically : — 

Dominant  7th  of  E\>.         (b.)     lb  changed  to  Df. 

I*g- 


93.pH 


-a- 


# 


%Ifee. 


& 


ib    V7i         | 

In  the  example  at  (a)  the  resolution  is  to  Bb,  and  is  satisfactory  without  a  further  progression.  At  (b) 
the  resolution  is  entirely  different,  and  requires  still  further  progression  before  a  feeling  of  rest  is  experi- 
enced. It  would  take  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  quote  the  views  of  various  authors  in 
regard  to  this  chord.  Its  merits  are  discussed  at  great  length  by  Godfrey  Weber,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Musical  Composition."    The  last  part  of  Ex.  44  may  be  altered  so  as  to  receive  this  chord  : — 


Regular     %     Resolution. 


Sixth,  Fourth 


and  Third. 


a:    «°7      V      — 
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Suspended  Resolution. 


Suspended   Resolution 


m 


-j-- 


a:    i     n°; 


i      V7 


^ 


^llill 


a:  n°7 


In  the  3rd  and  4th  examples,  the  parallel  fifths  are  avoided  by  suspending  the  resolution, 
example  the  Tenor  avoids  fifths  with  the  Bass  by  anticipating  the  resolution. 

We  have  now  noticed  all,  and  have  shown  how  to  apply  nearly  all  the  chords  in  general  use. 
capitulation  here  follows. 


A  re- 


TABLE  OF  ALL  THE  CHORDS  IN  MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 


Major  Triads. 
Major  Scale.    '  Minor  Scale. 


} <? 

C:     i 


u       IV       V  Tr  a: 


* 


£ 


V       VI 


Diminished  Triads. 
Mnior  Scale.  Mitmr  Scale. 


TRIADS. 


vn- 


•J  11°  VI1° 


Minor  Triads. 
Major  Scale.  Minor  Scale. 


Augmented  Triad. 
Minor  Scale. 


£ 


i 


CHORDS  OF  THE  SEVENTH. 


Major  Triad  with  Minor  7th. 
Tn  Major.  In  Minor. 


P 


c:     V7 


Minor  Triad  with  Minor  7th. 

In  Major.  In  Minor. 


C:    ii7 


m 

in7       vi7 


i: 


i 


a:     iv7 


Z*u)i.  Triad  with  Dim.  7th 
In  Minor. 

I * 


a:    vii°7 


i 


Major  Triad  with  Major  7th. 
In  Major.  „        In  Minor. 


—g:- 


-&- 


I 


IV, 7 


a:     VI  jT 


i 


Diminished  Triad  with  Minor  7th' 
In  Major.  In  Minor. 

_^r — ^ — ^ — 


* 


% 


C:     vn°7 


a:     n°7 


^4?^.  ZVtad  toitft  Major  7th. 

In  Minor. 


iff? 


i 


The  Chord  of  the  Sixth. 

6 


f 


INVERSIONS. 

OF  THE  TRIADS, 


The  Chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth. 


m 


OF  THE  CHORDS  OF  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  Chord  of  the  The  Chord  of  the  The  Chord  of  the 


Sixth  and  Fifth. 


Sixth,  Fourth  and  Third. 


Second. 

2 


a 


-iZ> 


-&* 


-r- 


I 


T§- 


K2±I 
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In  Major 


ALTERED  CHORDS. 


Augmented  Triad 

7  7 


Aug.  Chord  of  the.  Sixth. 


Augmented  Chord  of  the 
Sixth,  Fourth  and  Third 

A 


Aucjmented  Chord  oj  the 
Sixth  and  Fifth. 


^^ 


nu7 


i 


Be 


a:    nu7 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MODULATION. 

To  Modulate,  is  to  pass  from  one  key,  or  tonic,  to  another  by  means  of  tones  foreign  to  the  prevailing 
key.  Thus,  if  in  the  key  of  (',  the  tone  FJJ  should  occur,  as  an  interval  of  a  chord*,  the  ear  expects  a 
change  of  key,  for  the  tone  Fti  does  not  belong  to  the  key  of  C,  but  to  G;  and  as  G  is  one  of  the  keys 
nearest  related  to  C,  the  ear  naturally  expects  its  appearance.  Should  Bj?  occur,  the  ear  would  anticipate 
the  key  of  F.  The  tone  Git  would  indicate  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  the  relative  minor  of  C.  The  keys 
nearest  related  to  C,  are  G,  F,  A  minor  and  I)  minor.  The  tonic  triads  of  these  keys  are  also  triads  in  the 
key  of  C;  thus,  G  is  the  triad  of  the  5th  degree,  F  of  the  4th,  A  of  the  Gth,  and  D  of  the  2nd.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  that  when  we  modulate  into  any  of  these  keys,  we  have  passed  to  a  near-related  key.  If  we 
modulate  from  C  to  D(?,  oi  Fti,  we  have  passed  to  a  remote,  key,  or  one  not  nearly  related.  The  Dominant 
Chord  of  the  Seventh  and  the  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh,  are  the  most  decisive  means  of  modulation ; 
thus  the  chord  Gti,  B,  D,  F,  can  belong  to  but  one  key— A  minor,  and  the  appearance  of  that  chord  would 
indicate  unmistakably  that  key.     Some  examples  of  modulation  follow  : — 

C  to  G.  6  C  to  F.  C  to  A  Minor.         C  to  D  Minor. 

I™  •  i I  _  g 

_4  J_ 


95.i 


zezzs* 


& 

& 


,-A-^- 


-&- 


C.I    G.Y7 


T 


C:  I    G.  I 


I  I 


P  I  -&-         •&•  •»©- 


V7      I     C.  I  F.Y7 


C.l 


a: 


C  to  Eto. 


T°         i 


Wfc 


* 


m 


$£■         ^9- 


I 


I 

C:  L    Lb:  V7  °'  L    fcb:vii°7  D'il 

Let  us  try  the  effect  of  Modulation  on  one  of  our  former  examples.      We  will  pass  only  to  the  nearest 


I 
C.  I 


related  keys  in  our  first  attempt,  — 


96. 


J  __P  _-L_ 


§fe 


=t 


istr 


ZZ2. 


C:  1 


"The  tone  F#  might  occur  as  a  chromatic  passing,  or  help  tone,  without  indicating  a  modulation,  thus:      ffT\    «    j    '   J" ~^"T 


0 
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At  (a)  we  touch  the  key  of  D  minor.  In  the  previous  cVord,  A,  C$.  and  E,  were  taken  to  be  the  Dom- 
inant of  D.  At  (b)  we  have  D,  F$,  A,  and  C,  which  constitute  the  Dominant  of  G,  which  chord  appeals  in 
the  next  measure.  At  (c)  is  a  major  triad  with  minor  seventh — the  chord  of  the  Dominant  Seventh.  Its  fun- 
damental is  E,  and  its  progression  will  be  to  the  tonic  (a  fourth  higher) ,  which  is  A  minor.  The  chord  at  (d) 
is  a  chord  of  the  Dominant  Seventh,  with  the  Seventh  in  the  Bass.  This  combination,  A,  Cit,  E,  G,  can 
only  be  the  Dominant  of  D,  which  appears  in  the  next  measure.  This  chord  (d,  f,  a,)  can  now  be  con- 
sidered as  in  D  minor,  or  it  can  be  reckoned  aa  standing  on  the  2nd  degree  of  C.  This  would  give  the 
close  so  often  referred  to :  n  V  I.  By  raising  the  Bass  tone  (at  b)  from  D  to  D§,  we  will  get  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh.  The  DJ£  will  then  require  to  ascend  to  E.  The  chord  in  the  fourth  measure  can  be 
changed  to  E,  Git,  B.  This  will  serve  as  Dominant  triad  to  A  minor,  which  we  can  put  in  place  of  C  in 
the  fifth  measure.  This  will  give  an  entirely  different  effect  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures,  but  less 
variety  of  keys,  as  we  lose  G  major,  and  get  nothing  in  its  place  but  A  minor,  which  is  reached  further  on 
at  (c)  in  No.  96.    This  is  seen  below;  No.  96  repeated  from  (a): — 


97. 


^ 


5 


d:  i    a:  vn°7    E:  I  a:  V7 


V7 


i    d:Y7 


The  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh,  owing  to  its  pliable  nature,  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
where  sudden  modulations  are  required.  As  shown  at  Ex.  81,  the  same  chord  can  be  made  by  enharmonic 
changes,  to  belong  to  four  keys,  and  it  can  resolve  into  the  major  as  well  as  the  minor  triad,  thus  giving 
four  more  keys,  to  which  we  can  modulate  through  this  one  chord. 

There  are  but  three  radically  different  chords  of  the  Diminished  Seventh  : — 


n    vn°7 


c;  vn°7     a 

d:  vn°7 
All  other  forms  are  but  enharmonic  changes  of  the  above.     By  lowering  one  of  the  intervals  of  a 
Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh,  a  half-step,  a  Chord  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  is  formed  : — 


No.  82  will  show  what  a  variety  of  Modulations  can  be  made  through  this  chord  in  connection  with 
deceptive  cadences. 

The  Chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth  is  much  used  in  modulating.  When  introduced  as  in  the 
2nd  example  of  No.  95,  a  modulation  is  felt  at  its  entrance,  even  before  the  F$  in  the  next  chord  is  heard. 
This  chord  should  he  managed  with  great  care,  as  its  use  in  many  cases  would  prove  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory. Space  will  not  permit  much  to  be  said,  but  some  hints  may  serve  to  put  the  student  on  his 
guard  against  a  too  free  use  of  this  chord.  We  have  seen  it  oftenest  in  our  examples  in  connection  with 
the  closing  cadence,  where  it  is  of  good  effect.  It  may  also  be  used  as  in  No.  44,  2nd  and  3rd  measures, 
where  the  Bass  is  led  by  degrees  to  and  from  it}  and  as  a,  passing  chord. t  Some  examples  will  show  its 
application  in  Modulation. 


100. 


^H 


§te 


C.I       G.I 


tE^r-. 


=£ 


6 


C:  1 


i=ii 


a: 


vir   u:  i 


V7 


CI      V    d;i 


i&ee  No.  U'i,  lirst  ami  lustcxanipk-s. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SUSPENSIONS. 


Original  Form. 


A  tone  carried  over  from  one  chord  to  another,  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  is  called  a  Suspension. 

Suspension  Applied. 


^HH 


19- 


In  the  above  example,  C  in  the  Soprano  is  held  over  into  the  next  chord,  instead  of  taking  B  at  once, 
as  in  the  original  form. 

A  Suspension  must  be  prepared  and  resolved.  The  C  in  the  first  chord  (No.  101)  forms  the  preparation, 
C  in  the  second  chord  the  suspension,  and  B  the  resolution.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
secondary  chords  of  the  seventh,  shown  at  Ex.  58. 

The  Suspension  can  be  prepared  by  any  interval  of  the  previous  chord  : — 

Prepared  by  Octave  of  Fund.         Prepared  by  3rd.  Prepared  by  5th.  Prepared  by  Dom.  7th. 

I  —    I         I 


-<2 


-&- 


^SS^s 


_<2_ 


<5^ 


-(©- 


if: 


-&- 


Z27I 


-<9- 


102. 


Z3T. 


121 


ISC 


-e>- 


-*>- 


%         % 


rsr 


C:  1        V  1     C:l        n  vi     C.I       IV  I     C.V7       1  V 

The  preparation  should  occur  upon  the  unaccented,  and  the  Suspension  upon  the  accented  part  of  the 
measure.  A  Suspension  can  take  place  in  any  voice,  and  if  it  resolves  to  the  third  of  the  chord,  it  is  called 
a  suspension  before  the  third;  if  to  the  octave, .a  suspension  before  the  octave,  etc. 

Any  interval  of  a  chord  may  be  suspended — the  fifth  more  seldom  than  the  octave  or  third,  and  the 
seventh  very  rarely. 

Suspension  Before  Octave  of  Fundamental. 
InJ^oprano.  In  Alto.  In  Tenor.  In  Bass. 


103. 


i 


=#= 


:r3t=::b=£^ 


E 


d=^= 


-&- 


lii 


J2- 


-&- 


i.  a.. 


=g^ 


-*>- 


-G>- 


C:  V7 


V7 


V7 


£ 


m 


-&- 


s>- 


ze:: 


s>- 


-&• 


Before  the  Third. 


± 


=1= 


19- 


-19- 


-&- 


19- 


^^m 


& 


W^=M 


C:    IV 


IV 


C:    I 


p 

-         \ 

1 

Before  the  Fifth. 

fe= 

& 

J 

g 1 

0 

v 

19 

— 

<9 1 

i9- 

19 

6 

5 

19- 

1     -       ^           \ 
7                6 

f2 

I & — 

6 

<9 

F-     I 


V7 
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The  tons,  of  resolution  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  doubled  in  any  other  voice — the  Bass  excepted.  Should 
it  become  necessary,  however,  on  account  of  the  leading  of  the  voices,  to  double  the  tone  of  resolution,  it 
must  be  at  the  distance  i>f  an  octave,  thus  : — 


104. 


^ — *=s=zHFz=a:=^ —     ^Ea 


C:    ii  J 

Suspensions  in  the  Bass  admit  of  no  doubling  in  the  other  voices: — 

Not. 


Not. 


105. 


— ST" 


-&~ 


3sr 


-&- 


--#*. 


S=l=^ 


~&- 


£ 


Z&l 


In  the  Thorough-Bass  figuring  for  the  suspensions,  some  additional  figures  are  necessary  to  indicate 
them  ;  thus,  when  the  suspension  is  a  ninth  from  the  Bass,  it  will  be  indicated  by  9.  and  the  resolution  by 
8;  when  the  suspension  is  a  fourth  and  the  resolution  a  third  from  the  Bass,  it  will  be  marked  \  ~j~.  A 
dash  after  a  figure  indicates  a  continuance  of  that  interval;  thus,  I  ^denotes  that  the  2nd,  4th  and  5th 
from  the  Bass,  are  to  continue  without  change  as  the  chord  into  which  the  Bass  is  to  resolve : — 


106. 


Jg 


^ 


II 


t     - 


E£=g=g=H 


The  usual  manner  of  figuring  the  suspensions  will  be  made  clear  by  an  examination  of  examples  102 
and  103. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PASSING  AND  CHANGING  NOTES.     PASSING  CHORDS. 


A  note  used  in  passing  from  one  harmonic  tone  to  another  is  called  a  passing  note: — 

i  i  +|       I  I  +|      I   +  (h  1       + 


J%-  Jg.  -g-  ,  TT     ^—  [—  _g.  -to-        4» 


Those  at  (a)  are  called  diatonic;  those  at  (6)  chromatic 


The  passing  notes  are  marked  with  a  -4- 
passes. 

Changing  notes  appear  before  the  principal  note — either  above  or  below — in  a  manner  similar  to  "grace 
notes"  : — 

-4-4-4-  . 


•*  •&■  ■&•  •&- 

Changing  notes  are  often  grouped  together  between  or  before  harmonic  tones: — 

+    +  J-    J-  +    +  +  + 


lOtti 


: 
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Definite  rules  need  not  be  given  for  the  employment  of  passing  or  changing  notes.  A  musical  ear 
will  know  intuitively  how  to  use  them.  We  can  give  No.  42  a  more  flowing  melody  by  introducing  these 
help-tones : — 

+  +  +  +  +  + 
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Or  in  the  following  manner: — 
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Or  they  can  be  introduced  in  different  voices  at  the  same  time  :- 

+  +        + 
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Changing  notes  which  are  longer  than  the  principal  tone,  are  often  found  in  Waltzes  :- 

4-  +  4-  +_  +_  + 


p 
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Passing  notes  in  all  the  voices  give  rise  to  what  are  known  as  passing  chords.  The  2nd  and  3rd  chords 
of  the  fifth  measure  of  No.  Ill  may  be  called  passing  chords.  They  always  take  place  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  characteristics  of  these  chords  without 
further  explanation : — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ORGAN  POINT. 

<  The  Organ  Point  is  a  sustained  tone  in-  the  Bass — the  Tonic  or  Dominant,  and  sometimes  both— over 
which  harmonies  progress  without  regarding  it  as  a  harmonic  tone.  It  must  begin  and  end  as  a  chord- 
tone: —  i 
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The  chords  to  which  the  Organ  Point  docs  not  belong  as  a  harmonic  tone, are  indicated  by  +•  • 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Organ  Point,  the  next  voice  above  is  to  be  treated  as  the  Bass.  Sus- 
tained tones  can  occur  in  the  upper  voices,  and  are  called  stationary  voices.  They  need  good  management 
to  make  them  effective,  the  foreign  tones  sounding  much  rougher  than  in  the  case  of  the  Organ  Point. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Organ  Point  see  Richter's  Manual,  page  123,  and  Weber's  Theory  of  Musical 
Composition,  volume  II,  page  (575.     Some  examples  are  given  below  : — 

Mozart's  "Don  Juan."1,1 


R.  Wagner  uses 
chorus  of  his  opera 


in  connection 


with  modulation,  with  tine  effect,  in  the  sailor's 


"Flying  Dutchman. 


Voices 


116. 


^ === 1        .        i        I — . i r 11 a— .-tv-b#-k*-ifc n 


Beethoven's 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CLOSE. 

Two  principal  forms  of  Close  (or  Cadences)  are  used.      That  which  proceeds  through  the  dominant  to 
the  tonic  is  called  the  Authentic  Close;  that  through  the  sub-dominant  to  the  tonic  the  Plagal  Close. 
Authentic  Close.  Plagal  Close. 

In  Major.  In  Minor.  In  Major.    '  In  Minor. 


118.p=^=:f^=li^:j^: 
C:    V  L       c:    ~&  i 


119.feEfelE^l3=l 


% 


tzfeg; 

C:  IV  ^*" 

^  1       c:    ^  i 

V7  V7 

The  Authentic  Close  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect.     It  is  perfect  when  the  Bass  proceeds  by  fundamentals 
from  the  dominant  to  the  toiiic,  the  Soprano  closing  with  the  key-note,  as  in  the  above  examples.      In  all 
the  other  forms  it  is  called  imperfect,  thus: — 
+ 


i^Hp=i=f 
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The  Close  on  the  Tonic  is  called  a  whole  cadence;  on  the  Dominant  a  half  cadence. 
amples  are  w  hole  cadences ;  the  following  are  half  cadences  :— 


All  the  above  ex- 
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V 


u 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  the  student  is 
recommended  to  analyze  musical  compositions  of  different  kinds  in  the  following  manner :  Place  the 
Roman  numerals  under  the  Bass,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  the  scale  which  stands  as  fundamental  to  the 
chords;  thorough-bass  figures  over  the  Bass  to  denote  the  inversions,  and  +  over  the  passing  and  chang- 
ing notes.  Then  examine  the  progressions  and  take  note  of  all  the  covered  octaves  and  fifths,  doubled 
intervals,  and  the  whole,  half,  complete  and  deceptive  cadences.  The  next  example  will  show  how  the 
work  should  be  done  : — 

d.  e.  f.  q.     h.  i. 


*s 


*r 
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m 
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Remarks  : — a,  Fundamentals  doubled  in  first  four  chords;  b,  covered  fifths  between  Tenor  and  Bass  ; 
c,  deceptive  cadence,  V — vi;  d,  1st  inversion  of  tonic  triad;  also  passing  note  in  Tenor  which  might  be 
called  a  fifth  of  the  chord  B,  D,  Fn ;  e,|covered  fifths  between  Soprano  and  Alto ;  /,  whole  close ;  incomplete 
cadence  because  fundamental  is  not  in  Soprano;  g,  deceptive  cadence;  h,  third  doubled;  i,  half  cadence; 
close  on  dominant ;  k,  covered  fifths  between  Soprano  and  Tenor ;  I,  inversion  of  triad ;  Alto  led  from  G 
to  D  to  get  better  position  and  avoid  unison  with  Soprano  from  G  to  E ;  m,  passing  note  in  Tenor ;  Sub- 
dominant  without  fifth ;  n,  complete  cadence ;  o,  third  doubled  :  covered  fifths  between  Tenor  and  Soprano ; 
p,  fifth  doubled  in  triad  of  2nd  degree,  passing  tone  in  Alto;  q,  1st  inversion  of  tonic  triad,  passing  tone  in 
Bass  leading  to  fundamental  of  dominant  triad ;  r,  authentic  close ;  s,  perfect  close  or  cadence. 

A  careful  dissection  of  the  works  of  good  composers,  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a, practical  knowledge 
of  musical  composition. 
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PART  II. 


INSTRUMENTATION-THE  ORCHESTRA. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CLEFS.* 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Instrumentation,  the  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  different  Clefs;  otherwise  the  reading  of  scores  will  he  attended  with  great  difficulty.  In  many 
orchestral  scores  four  kinds  of  Clefs  will  be  found — Treble,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass.  The  manner  of  using 
them  not  being  uniform  with  all  writers,  and  the  custom  of  various  times  and  places  being  also  different, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  subject  with  some  particularity. 

Clef  {Italian,  Chiave;  German,  Schlussel),  "The  sign  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  staff,  or  stave, 
showing  the  absolute  pitch,  the  lines  without  it  showing  only  the  relative  distance  of  sounds." 

"Walter  Oddington  (13th  century)  used  one  of  the  letters  of  the  musical  notes  as  a  Clef  to  his  stave  of 
four  lines.  At  this  period,  it  was  not  usual  to  employ  leger  lines,  but  if  the  voices  exceeded  the  limit  of 
the  stave,  the  position  of  the  Clef  was  altered.  Previous  to  this  time,  a  red  and  a  yellow  line  were  used  ; 
the  former  bore  the  note  F,  the  latter  C.  In  the  lGth  century  five  sorts  of  Clefs  were  in  use,  namely, 
the  gamut  F,  the  F,  C,  g  and  d  Clefs.  The  gamut  and  d  Clefs  were  subsequently  discarded,  the  C,  F  and 
G  being  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes."  "The  characters  used  for  these  Clefs  are  but  corruptions  of  the 
old  forms  of  the  letters  C,  F  and  G."t 

The  Treble  or  G  Clef  is  placed  on  the  second  line 


i 


-i5>- 


and  is  used  for  high  voices  and  instruments.     When  used  for  the  Tenor  voice  the  sound  is  an  octave  below 
the  written  note.    In  some  old  French  scores  it  is  placed  on  the  first  line. 


^=5=3 


It  was  then  called  the  "French  Violin  Clef."      In  an  old  work  by  Christopher  Demantius  (1656)  it  is 
placed  on  the  third  line : — 

a 
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The  C  Clef  appears  on  all  the  lines  but  the  fifth,  being  a  movable  Clef.    It  represents  what  is  known 
"middle  C" 


II 


■&- 


on  the  piano-forte,  no  matter  on  what  line  it  may  be  placed: 
Soprano.  Mezzo  Soprano. 


Alto. 


Ten  or. 


I 


W 


<y- 


'' 
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When  placed  on  the  first  line  it  is  called  the  Soprano  Clef,  and  used  chiefly  in  church  music  for  the 
Soprano  voice.  It  is  not  much  used  at  the  present  day,  although  some  good  writers  still  employ  it.  When 
on  the  second  line  it  is  called  the  Mezzo  Soprano  Clef,  and  used  for  second  Treble  and  sometimes  Alto 
voices.  When  on  the  third  line  it  is  called  the  Alto  Clef,  used  for  Alto  voices,  Violas  and  Alto  Trom- 
bones. When  placed  on  the  fourth  line  the  Tenor  Clef,  used  for  Tenor  voices,  Tenor  Trombones  and  the 
upper  register  of  the  Bassoon  and  Violoncello. 

*In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  I  have  quoted  largely  from  the  excellent  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,"  by  Stainer 
&  Barrett 

iSee  Grove's  "Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians."  ' 
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The  F,  or  Bass  Clef  is  placed  on  the  fourth  line 
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and  is  used  for  Bass  and  sometimes  Tenor  voices  and  instruments.  When  placed  on  the  third  line  it  is 
called  the  Baritone  Clef  and  was  used  in  vocal  music  in  the  10th  and  17th  centuries.  Handel  sometimes 
used  it  for  Horn  parts.  It  is  not  now  used.  Below  will  he  found  the  position  of  the  scale  in  the  different 
Clefs,  the  sound  being  identical  in  each  Clef: — 
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G  Clef,  Treble. 


C  Clef,  Soprano. 


C  Clef,  Alto. 


C  Clef,  Tknor. 


F  Clef,  Bass. 


Practice  in  writing  parts  from  one  Clef  into  another  will  soon  familiarize  the  student  with  them  suffi- 
ciently well  to  enable  him  to  read  scores  without  difficulty.  .Some  writers  now-a-days  advocate  the  use 
of  the  Treble  Clef  exclusively  for  Military  or  Brass  Band 'music,  maintaining  that  pupils  learn  the  Treble 
easier  than  the  Bass  Clef.  When  it  is  remembered  how  readily  children  learn  both  Clefs  on  the  piano,  and 
read  at  sight  full  chords  in  the  two  Clefs,  it  seems  absurd  that  a  performer  having  but  few  notes  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  but  one  note  at  a  time,  cannot  learn  to  play  them  as  well  in  one  Clef  as  another.  Whether  "mid- 
dle C"  is  located  on  the  first  leger  line  above  (as  in  the  F  Clef)  or  on  theirs*  leger  line  below  the  stave  (as 
in  the  G  Clef),  cannot  make  much  difference  with  anyone  having  the  least  musical  ability. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  G.  Weber,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Musical  Composition,"  on  this  subject: 

"I  repeat  it  as  my  decided  conviction  that  the  different  Clefs  are  by  no  means  a  troublesome  multipli- 
cation of  musical  signs,  by  no  means  a  superfluity  and  an  unnecessary  eneumberance ;  but  rather  a  most 
estimable  facility,  which  we  cannot  give  up  without  subjecting  ourselves  either  to  great  inconveniences  ot- 
to disagreeable  ambiguities  and  Want  of  precision.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  one  can  get  along  perfectly 
well  with  only  two  Clefs,  as  for  example,  with  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs.  In  order  to  write  a  melody  or 
passage  whicli  lies  chiefly  within  the  range  of  tones  from 


^ 


to 


the  Treble  Clef  i's  altogether  too  high,  while  the  Bass  Clef  is  entirely  too  low,  and  the  Alto  Clef  alone  is 
properly  adapted  to  the  purpose;  as  is  the  Tenor  Clef  for  the  range,  say  from 


^ 


to 


If  we  entirely  abolish  the  middle  Clefs,  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  outer  Clefs,  the  very  high  Treble  and 
the  very  low  Bass  Clefs,  we  thereby  rob  ourselves  of  the  great  convenience  which  the  middle  Clefs  afford, 
and  do  not  even  retain  one — say  the  Alto  Clef,  which  so  admirably  holds  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 
Perhaps  the  Soprano  Clef  might  be  replaced  by  the  Treble  Cfef,  but  the  Alto  Clef  cannot  in  its  lower 
department  be  replaced  by  the  Treble  Clef,  the  latter  being  much  too  high  for  that  purpose ;  nor  in  its 
higher  department  by  the  Bass  Clef;  this  being  altogether  too  low.      How,  for  example,  could  the  chord 
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r 

be  written  either  In  the  Treble  or  Bass  Clef?  It  must  not  be  replied  that  the  Clefs  in  question  might  be 
represented  by  the  two  extreme  ones,  taken,  say  an  octave  higher  or  lower,  as  for  example,  the  Tenwr 
Clef  by  the  Treble  Clef;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  this  can  only  be  done  by  conceiving  the  latter  to  be  one 
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octave  lower,  and  in  that  case  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  perceived  what  advantage  is  gained  by 
being  obliged  at  one  time  to  conceive  one  and  the  same  Clef  to  be  in  a  certain  state,  and  at  another  in  a 
different  state;  at  one  time  an  octave  higher,  and  at  another  an  octave  lower.  Certainly  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  read  the  Tenor  Clef  as  it  is,  than  to  read  the  Treble  Clef  as  it  is  not.  Even  if  the  different  Clefs 
were  really  in  themselves  without  object  or  utility,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  still  even  in  that  case  I  might 
not  be  prepared  to  advise  the  neglect  of  an  acquaintance  with  them,  and  thereby  render  illegible  all  the 
existing  scores  of  our  excellent  musical  composers,  in  all  of  which  these  Clefs  occur." 

The  following  from  Stainer  &  Barrett's  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  shows  that  the  "Clef  contro- 
versy" is  not  as  new  as  some  people  imagine : 

"Thomas  Salmon,  1G7G,  proposed  the  use  of  the  letter  T  for  the  Treble  Clef,  M  for  the  mean  or  C  Clef, 
and  B  for  the  Bass  Clef.  His  proposal  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Matthew  Locke,  which  was  main- 
tained on  both  sides  in  language  not  very  creditable  to  either.  Francis  Delafond,  in  1725,  stiggested  the 
use  of  one  Clef  only,  the  F,  or  Bass  Clef.  A  century  later.  Miss  Glover,  in  a  pamphlet  explaining  her 
views  on  what  she  called  the  "Tetrachordal  System,"  proposed  to  abolish  all  Clefs,  a  proposition  which 
has  since  been  carried  out  in  the  Tonic — sol-fa  method  of  teaching  singing.  The  use  of  the  Treble  Clef 
for  all  purposes  bus  also  been  recently  advocated,  but  with  little  success." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
INSTRUMENTATION. 

Instrumentation  is  the  art  of  arranging  the  parts  for  the  different  instruments  in  an  orchestra  or 
band  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect  when  played  together. 

In  learning  instrumentation  the  student  will  have  to  master  the  most  difficult  branch  of  music,  and 
unless  he  have  natural  aptitude  and  opportunities  of  hearing  his  work  performed,  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  succeed ;  for  no  book  or  teacher  can  explain  the  effect  of  combining  tones  of  different  quality. 
We  may  be  told  that  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Wagner,  have  obtained  beautiful  effects  by  combining  Horns 
and  Bassoons  with  Clarionets,  but  we  can  have  no  idea  of  how  those  combinations  sound — even  with  the 
notes  before  us — without  having  first  heard  them. 

Then  there  are  so  many  different  instruments,  in  so  many  different  keys  and  of  such  various  qualities 
of  tone;  so  many  ways  of  treating  one  and  the  same  instrument ;  so  many  instiuments  which  require  an 
acquaintance  with  their  technical  peculiarities  in  order  to  write  well  for  them,  that  unless  one  has  a  special 
gift  in  this  direction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  undertake  the  study.  A  person  may  be  a  good  performer 
on  an  instrument  and  still  not  be  able  to  learn  harmony.  Some  of  the  best  performers  and  sight-readers 
seem  absolutely  stupid  when  trying  to  master  theory,  and  many  who  are  well  versed  in  theory  find  great 
difficulty  in  instrumenting  their  own  compositions. 

The  following  hints  to  those  who  propose  to  study  this  department  of  music  will  be  found  worthy  of 
notice. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  secure  success  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Harmony.  With- 
out IT  FAILURE  IS  CERTAIN. 

2.  More  can  be  learned  by  studying  the  scores  of  good  composers  than  from  any  book  of  instruction. 
A  book  can  give  the  mechanical  construction  of  an  instrument,  and  what  may  or  may  not  be  possible  for 
it,  but  the  practical  application,  or  usual  way  of  wilting  for  it,  is  best  learned  by  studying  scores. 

3.  Improve  every  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  well  performed,  and  note  the  effect  of  the  diff- 
erent instruments  singly  and  in  combination  with  others.  If  possible, procure  scores  of  the  pieces  and 
become  familiar  with  them  before  hearing  them  played.  This  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  discovering 
how  certain  effects  are  obtained  which  can  be  analyzed  and  studied  more  carefully  after  performance. 

4.  For  orchestral  study  the  scores  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  should  be  taken  up  first,  as  they  are  com- 
paratively simple  and  easily  understood,  then  for  more  elaborate  examples,  those  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn.  The  scores  of  the  more  modern  composers  for  orchestra,  such  as  Berlioz, 
Liszt  and  Wagner,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  having  a  quick  eye,  an  educated  ear,  and  a  brain  cap- 
able of  analyzing  music  in  its  most  complicated  form.  Bit  few  scores  of  Military  Band  music  are  pub- 
lished, consequently  the  student  will  have  to  make  scores  for  himself.  This  may  be  turned  to  advantage 
by  observing,  as  the  parts  are  copied,  how  they  are  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  writer  can 
testify  to  the  benetit  he  has  received  from  this  kind  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION, 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  examination  of  our  subject,  we  will  take  an  inventory,  or  general  view, 
of  the  materials  with  which  we  shall  have  to  become  acquainted.  Berlioz,  in  his  great  work  "Modern  In- 
strumentation and  Orchestration,"  classities  musical  instruments  as  follows: — 


Stringed  Instruments. 


(  Violins, 
Violas, 
Their  vibration  effected  by  the  bow  -j  Violes  d'amour, 

I  Vi  loncelli, 
[  Double-basses. 


J 


Played  by  hand. 


f  Harps, 

<j  Guitars, 
(.Mandolins. 


With  keys. — Piano-forte. 


Wind  Instruments. 


With  reeds. 


("Hautboys  (Oboi), 

Corni  Inglesi  (English  Horns), 

Bassoons  (Fagotti), 

Bassons  de  quint, 

Double-bassoons  (Contra  Fagotti), 

Clarionets, 

Corni  di  bassetti  (Basset-horn), 

Bass-clarionets, 
,  Saxophones. 


Without  reeds — Flutes,  great  and  small. 


With  keys. 


With  mouth -piece,  and  of  brass. 


Instruments  of  Percussion. 


Of  definite  sonorousness. 


Of  indefinite  sonorousness,  and 


producing    various    characteristic  <j  Cymbals, 


(  Organ, 
•J  Melodium, 
(.  Concertina. 

'  Horns, 
Trumpets, 
Cornets, 
Bugles, 
Trombones, 
Ophioleides, 
Bombardons, 
Bass-tubas. 

f  Kettle-drums  (Timpani), 
"  Ancient  Cymbals, 

Set  of  Bells, 
j  Glockenspiel, 

Keyed-harmonica, 
{  Bells. 

Drums, 

Long-drums, 
Tamborines, 


noises.  Triangles, 

(Jongs, 
Pavilion  Chinois. 

Some  of  these  instruments  are  rarely  or  never  seen  in  this  country,  thus,  among  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  Viola  d' amour  and  the  Mandolin;  among  the  wind,  the  Basson  de  quint,  Corno  di  bassetto, 
Bugle  and  Ophicleide;  among  the  percussion  instruments,  the  long  Drum  and  pavilion  Chinois,  or  staff  Of 
of  bells,  are  not  often  used. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SMALL  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Small  Orchestra  most  commonly  written  for  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  1st  and  2nd  Violins, 
Viola,  Basso,  Flute,  Clarionet,  1st  and  2nd  Cornets,  Trombone  and  Snare-drum — ten  instruments  more  ot 
less.  This  is  the  band  usually  employed  for  dance  music.  Some  prefer  two  Clarionets  and  only  one  (  ornet ; 
Others  prefer  a  Cello,  with  one  Clarionet  and  one  Cornet.  The  most  effective  combination  for  a  small 
theatre  orchestra  would  be  1st  and  2nd  Violins,  Viola,  Cello,  Basso,  Flute.  Clarionet,  Cornet,  two  Horns, 
Trombone  und  Drums ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  1  lorn-players  often  makes  it  necessary  to  use 
two  Cornets  as  a  substitute,  although  a  very  poor  one  it  must  be  confessed.  With  a  band  of  this  size  there 
should  he  at  least  two  performers  on  the  1st  Violin  part.  We  will  now  proceed  to  study  each  of  the  instru- 
ments first  mentioned  above,  which  we  call  the  small  orchestra.  .  What  is  termed  the  "stringed  quartette" 
must  be  well  understood,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  orchestra,  and  clumsy  management  of  this  depart- 
ment easily  upsets  the  whole  arrangement,  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  stringed  instruments  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. and  those  who  hope  to  write  well  for  the  orchestra  should  learn  to  play  the  Violin — at 
ieast  well  enough  to  know  something  of  its  characteristics. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  Violin  has  four  strings  tuned  by  fifths  :- 


Its  compass  as  used  in  the  modern  Orchestra  extends  from 


G 


Itcc 


I 


but  for  the  great  mass  of  players  E  or  F 


2        C 

■0-         +■ 

JZ  or  Jz 

=t= 1— : 


will  be  found  quite  high  enough.  Music  in  any  key  is  practicable  on  the  Violin,  but  the  keys  in  sharps  are 
generally  preferred.  Anything  beyond  two  tlats  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
therefore,  those  who  write  to  please  the  "popular  taste"  must  keep  within  bounds — say  not  to  exceed  four 
Sharps  or  three  fiats. 

The  Violin  is  the  leading  instrument  of  the  Orchestra,  and  to  it  must  be  assigned  the  melodies,  or 
leading  parts ;  but  when  melodies  are  played  by  other  instruments  as  solos,  the  Violin  may  be  made  to  play 
accompaniments  with  good  effect.     See  examples  127,  128  and  12!)  for  different  styles  of  accompaniments. 

Chords  of  two,  three, or  four  notes  may  be  written,  thus : — 


zr 


XT 

zr  T7 

but  for  notes  of  long  duration  two  only  can  be  sustained  :  thus,  the  last  chord  above  would  give  the  following 
effect  if  held  out  for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  bow  can  only  touch  two  strings  at  once: — 


r 

Chords,  or  "double  stops"  below  D  are  impossible,  as  all  the  notes  below  D  have  to  be  made  on  the  4th 
or  G  string : — 


%$$**&  t?^|-*- 


1 
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If  It  is  desired  to  write  chords  as  above,  they  can  be  divided  between  two  Violins  and  "divisi"  written  over 
tf><jm:—  JHeisi. 

-6- 


P 


f 


-J—ftj-- 


3=^ 


nn 


"^        ^l^-: 


In  writing  chords,  particularly  for  the  2nd  Violin,  it  is  well  to  select  those  which  can  be  played  ii,  the 
Jrst  position.*  The  following  are  among  many  of  the  double  stops  that  cannot  be  played  without  "shifting," 
and  should  be  avoided,  especially  in  rapid  changes  of  position  :— 

Thirds.  +.    m  Fourths.  (?•         Dim.  Fifths.  Pjl  Firths.  Maj  Snds 


mm 


?=t=: 


Minor  7ths.  ±4 

#-4— f- 


=Ri=t 


-•*- 


#s 


3 


Possible  bv  extending-  the  fourtli  finger. 


Major  2nds 


^Sfiz: 


Passages  of  sixths  (major  or  minor)  followed  by  augmented  fourths,  and  wee  versa,  should  be  avoided 
m  rapid  movements  on  account  of  cross-fingering : — 

Alto.  Good.  Difficult.  Good. 


I 


=^42— =ii 1=42-  -U-J.i^=i 


W1^5*  ^  *3  I?"*"       *♦ 


i=l2p:4__r # a__-T__.  _  1 =fc 


Vof. 


-#a 


« 


^:air: 


^ 


£ 


The  table  below  will  show  how  some  of  the  chords  most  in  use  can  be  written  in  the  first  position. 
The  lingering  has  been  marked  where  cross-fingering  occurs.  The  (-(-)  over  a  chord  denotes  that  the  minot 
cannot  be  played  with  the  same  fingering  as  the  major  chord;  thus:— 


f 


can  be  played  easily,  but 

SB— f*EEB 


would  have  to  be  played  in  the  4th  position  and  might  be  difficult  to  get  in  tune ;  therefore,  it  should  be 
written  in  some  other  form  ; — 

or       ,     or 


* 


The  chord  of  F  minor  presents  a  similar  case. 


is  simple  enough,  but 


is  impossible,  as  the  Aj?  must  be  stopped  on  the  3rd,  and  the  F  on  the  4th  string— leaving  the  C  unprovided 
for.     If  the  F  is  omitted,  C  and  Aj?  can  be  played  in  the  1st  position.    The  chord  of  F  major  often  appears 


but  with  a  minor  third 


iin 


cannot  be  played  in  the  1st  position,  the  upper  F  being  stopped  on  the  1st,  and  the  A?  on  the  3rd  string, 
leaving  the  2nd  string  unemployed  between  the  two.  A  practical  Violinist  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
selecting  the  proper  position  for  a  chord,  but  those  not  familiar  with  the  instrument  will  meet  with  many 
difficulties  or  the  kind  enumerated  above.    To  such,  the  following  table  may  be  of  some  assistance. 

-'For  au  explanation  of  the  "positions"  on  the  Violin,  see  any  Violin  instructor. 
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Table  of  Major,  Minor  and  Dominant  Chords  of  the  Seventh,  in  the  Most  Used  Keys, 
Arranged  for  the  Violin,  in  the  First  Position. 

C.     123.  11+  +  £4        „C.  with  Dominant  7th.  m    b*.4 


t=± — ?£r-:ii-*r-3r-3r-<~*r- 


J=K 


-0 0- 


ff 


- — T  uJ    -J-4 


"""       I?" 


-«— — i- 


G. 


SEJgjE^Ep^^ 


m    m       Cx.  with  Dominant  7th.  ^. 

T~—T- — n-+r 0 n 1 -J— »-4 — 0- 1  — •  1  —\- [-, 


T 


isE* 


1).  |"v7/i  /)«))!..  ?7ft 


i 


1J.  .toitfl  uom.  tin.      ..  n      _-#-_-#-3__ 


A.  ♦       *. 


A    *'"V/;   Dominant  7th. 


,    .    I  ♦         A  wm  vommant  nn.  ,      -  #2_#2_# 


l*<  shift. I                                   ^.  ^.4  ^t.4              E.  toi'iA  Dominant  7th.        ,      ,     .  #.*■* 

J^-»-a-»a-«--t-    I    |    i    » — •— »-a  -0  1  -^^r-w1131^-^-^-^-  g-a-*-!*-***— "+ p-pJ-p 


-J-i: 

1 — 1 


B.  '"(7/*  Dominant  7th. 


-4-0 — 0-2-0-A-  — — ? — it — -1— £*a*<!  -I — I i^^1 — 

Kn- -I  M h--1  — -•-» — ' 0-0-0^0-T\J-- — +44 1- — 1 hj>3  #3-fli-fl| — F-F— --j>-4  #■ 


r 


F.  ?"/?/?  Dominant  7th. 


t 


-?..  -0-  -0-  — f       I  I 


in 


-»-#- 


-«-<»H 1 1 


t 


»-#- 


-p-p- 


&-wi'J7i  Dominant  7th. 

lSEEfe=: 


3=3 


i^?  « 


r 
i 


Many  more  examples  might  be  given,  but  the  above  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

Chords  of  three  or  four  notes  are  best  which  contain  one  or  more  open  strings.  Berlioz  says,  "I  even 
think  if  none  of  these  (open)  strings  can  be  had  for  a  chord  of  four  notes,  it  is  better  to  rest  contented  with 
a  chord  of  three  notes." 

The  Tremolo  is  much  used  in  Violin  music.  It  is  made  by  the  rapid  repetition  of  one  or  more 
notes:  — 


Here  is  another  variety,  made  by 
g  the  notes  together  instead  of 
bowing  them : — 


-/&- 


m 


Sometimes  one  note  is  sustained  while  the  others  are  made  tremolo: — 

H J  j  j  J 

-^HJ— - 4>^—~ F-%^ — \-~^r^—~T — 1 — -F1 


Passages  requiring  much  force,  and  crescendos  leading  up  to  a  fortissimo,  often  have  the  notes  repeated 
in  the  manner  of  a  tremolo  : — 


£=■=« 


ff 


p  *"     ores    "^ p"r  cen 0r. . .  .do 

For  remarkably  fine  examples  of  the  tremolo  see  Nos.  140  and  141. 

Strauss,  in  one  of  his  Waltzes,  has  introduced  a  tremolo  played  pianissimo,  for  the  high  notes  of  the 
Violins,  which,  coming  in  after  a  silent  bar,  has  a  delightful  effect,  giving  an  idea  of  the  rustling  of  leaves 
in  the  wind.     The  passage  is  here  given  in  full  score : — 


(From  the  Coda.) 

124. 
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AUS  DEN  BERGEN  WALZER. 


3d 


J.  STRAUSS,  Op.  292. 


Flute. 


Oboe. 


*  r 


Cj-ARIONET  1  IN  E{? 


Clarionet  2  in  #(?. 


Fagotti. 


Horns  in  F„ 


3. 
4.  I 


]S^i 


m 


pp 


pp        <»'  ^       *       *       *• 


P 


Ti " —  I       iT-f 


-^— ^ 


pp 


r-^-'-r* 


*■*■*        %-*        V*        V*     ft    -»-•- 


y^fc* 


=i 


yrt±z±±d 


P^hhp^h — l'iiI.  1st- -Clarionet s  v: 


ZX_ lower.-  J- — ^S- 


S3 


^^fz±zzfcj 


5 — ?- 


pHf-?--^r-r-:-=p-?- 


-?-?- 


f— ?-? 


1 


pp 


pp    ^    4 


^m 


>+ 


s 


*^ 


Trumpets  in  F. 


Violin  1. 


Violin  2. 


Viola. 


Cello  and  Basso. 


PP 


^-•r 


t*£3E 


fel^ 


^r 


:=±fe 


pp 


-*>-    • 


rtVS1 


-i— f- 


W-    •      ?*- 


^^r~  i^=^=^=fc=a=fej 


F/> 


k=3=^ 


± 


4^z 


-&- 


mm 


pp 


sg 


-# — 0- 


pp 


r — t— jU — 1  a — *— '-^ 


"«•■     . 


I 

<2. 


I 


^  •    ^g:_.    fr*  •    -g b*__ 


|§g*j=f:f=?— ^    r     ^1^5^g==^f^^jzp=?^JF^E£ 
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&: 


.(id  7  Piccob 


^  jc,  .  ££  .-jz  .      «l  .    -gv  ^,  .  ^rv 


ff 


^S^rjgStS^-^'- 


fdk^ft^r^-rm^- 


^^ii^i^sirappj^i^ipjpii^i 


■ 


'<% 


Oi««r> 


r5>——,(&- 


i 


-M  ' 


ia. 


n^   .  t1^     — i «/— - — n 


II 


/•/• 


9^T-XtliP±=t^^ 


±:fcz*l^t: 


ff  f 


fL. frI_i_L_i_ 

3ft — *"H    ^ 


=t= 


1 hT r-3? — ! *— i — In — 1^— t\yzfr—  r~ ' 


J'    '  i 


/T 


q=l 


F^tfPgjgf 


fee 


11 


7*fr- 


M? 


'ii 


=fefel 


-+   •#■ 


I^I^I^IIP 


pp 


-----  -— ---^n-N 


e 


'      te 


gfei 


/■^ 


^  ■ 


^^±=1^=^ 


/■/• 


^ 


-rb * 


-<S>-- 1 


ff 


fczr^ 


■Z^-T- 


Eifc 


3? 


£E£= 


dirts! . 

-0—0- 


5Tt 


P— »- 


-#— * 


:*i*; 


^r-r 


bk 


ff 


gfl&^Sliil 


rK 


'   J  '  I  ppTrom  f 
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Harmonics  are  sounds  made  by  touching  the  string;  lightly  at  certain  points,  instead  of  pressing  it 
upon  the  finger-board ;  thus,  if  the  finger  touch  the  string  at  half  its  length,  it  will  give  the  octave  of  the 
open  string;  at  one-third,  the  5th ;  at  a  quarter,  the  double  octave ;  at  a  fifth,  the  3rd  above  the  double 
octave,  et.-.  Harmonics  are  not  much  used  in  orchestral  writing.  For  a  full  treatment  of  natural  and 
artificial  harmonics,  see  Berlioz  "  Instrumentation,"  page  13,  or  "  Paganini's  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin, 
with  a  Treatise  on  Single  and  Double  Harmonic  Notes,"  by  C.  Guhr. 

The  Pizzicato, (abbrev.  Pizz.1  is  played  by  pulling  or  picking  the  string  with  the  finger.  When  the 
bow  is  again  to  be  used,  arco  is  written  over  the  part  to  be  so  played.  Rapid  passages  are  seldom  well  done 
when  played  pizzicato,  and  from  four  to  six  notes  in  a  measure,  (Allegro),  should  be  about  the  limit. 

N.  B. — In  Violin  music  it  is  understood  that  all  notes  covered  by  a  slur  or  bind,  are  to  be  played  with  one  bow,  while 
those  without  the  slur  are  played  staccato;  care  must  be  taken  therefore,  to  indicate  the  phrasing  or  bowing  required. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Viola  (It.)  Bratsche  (Ger.)  called  in  England  the  "Tenor,"  in  France  the  "Alto."    It  has  four 
strings  tuned  in  fifths  like  the  violin,  but  a  perfect  lifth  lower: — 


i/gA 


2Sn=  hi 


,iiich  on  the  Piano  would  give  :- 


4-&-U 


fe^i 


rzc. 


i 


The  music  is  written  mostly  in  the  Alto  clef,  but  when  it  runs  too  high,  the  Treble  clef  is  introduced  . — 


m 


3F* 


ztzt 


» 


-#-H« 


t: 


:t. 


M 


1 


±=t 


s* 


Only  by  shifting 

This  is  about  the  ordinary  compass,  but  when  used  as  an  accompanying  instrument  for  filling  up  the 
harmony  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go  above  E  or  F.  Everything  concerning  the  Violin  as  regards  the 
Tremolo,  Pizzicato,  Bowing,  etc.,  applies  also  to  the  Viola.  The  same  difficulties  in  relation  to  double-stops 
will  appear,  to  many,  in  an  aggravated  form,  on  account  of  the  Alto  clef,  but  this  may  be  overcome  by  study. 
A  very  good  way  to  get  accustomed  to  writing  for  the  Viola,  is  to  transpose  Violin  parts  to  the  Alto  clef! 

Thus,  the  following  for  the  Violin  : — 


P 


4.  A  4  +e 


m 


X 


m 


must  be  written,  to  produce  the  same  sounds  on  the  Viola  in  the  Alto  clef,  like  this ; — 

— f-f-r— ' — h-- 


The  same  fingering  is  used  in  both  cases,  and  on  the  same  strings, — G  and  D. 

The  same  passage  transposed  a  fifth  lower  (to  C),  would  place  it  in  the  same  situation  on  the  Viola, 
as  it  occupies  above  on  the  Violin ;  that  is,  on  the  two  lower  strings  . — 


In  consequence  of  its  larger  size,  the  tone  of  the  Viola  differs  very  much  in  quality  from  the  Violin 
It  lacks  the  Violin's  brilliancy,  but  is  much  softer  and  richer,  and  better  adapted  to  soft,  low  harmonies. 
In  music  of  a  dramatic  nature,  some  very  striking  effects  can  be  produced  on  the  4th  (C)  string.     It  some- 
times takes  the  melody  with  the  Violin,  and  ofteu  plays  in  unison  with  the  Cello.    See  Ex.  129. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Violoncello,  (abbrev.  Cello.)  has  four  strings  tuned  by  fifths,  an  octave  lower  than  the  Viola :— 


3^0 

Its  compass  (for  orchestral  purposes),  extends  from  the  low  C  to  A: — 


and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  performer,  much  higher,  say  about: — 

0    f 


t 


The  music  is  written  in  the  Bass  clef,  unless  it  runs  too  high,  when  the  Tenor  clef  is  substituted. 
The  Treble  clef  is  also  used  for  very  high  passages,  and  a  ridiculous  custom  prevails  of  using  it  in  two 
ways  in  Cello  music;  thus  if  a  piece  commences  in  the  Treble,  or  passes  from  the  Bass  to  the  Treble  clef, 
the  notes  in  the  hitter  clef  are  played  an  octave  lower  than  written,  thus : — 


125. 


^— 0- 


From  Berlioz. 


:—\n 


-fczfczS- 


Or    g 


Effect. 


m 


-#— » 


-T-+-+ 


fe 


=t 


f 


but  when  the  Treble  succeeds  the  Tenor  clef,  the  notes  are  played  as  written: — 


126. 


Effect. 


m 


i^ 


~» ij 


:S^ 


fc=t=t 


H* 


-A-:- 


-j=$z 


t=t 


tit 


•  F*- 


I 


It  is  seldom  necessary  to  employ  the  Treble  clef,  the  Tenor  answering  every  purpose,  especially  in 
orchestral  music.  Chords,  or  double  notes  are  not  so  easily  executed  on  the  Cello  as  on  the  Violin,  or 
Viola,  but  a  good  performer  can  play  them  when  properly  written  for  the  instrument.  In  orchestral 
music  they  are  not  often  needed,  but  should  the  student  wish  to  write  them,  he  had  better  consult  an  in- 
struction book,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here,  even  a  partial  list  of  those  which  may  be  played. 

Beside  the  Bass  parts,  which  the  Cello  usually  plays  in  octaves  with  the  Double-bass,  solos  are  written 
for  it,  and  it  is  also  doubled  with  the  Violins  to  strengthen  the  melody.  Its  upper  notes  have  a  penetrating 
quality  which  make  them  felt  as  well  as  heard;  at  the  same  time  they  are  full,  sweet,  and  sympathetic, 
and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  slow  movements  requiring  much  expression.  See  Ex.  129,  for  a  good 
specimen  of  Cello  music.  Arpeggio  accompaniments  plaved  with  the  bow,  or  pizzicato,  are  very  effective 
and  are  mueh  used.  Whoever  has  heard  Keler  Bela's  "  On  the  Beautiful  Rhine  "  Waltz,  will  remember 
the  fine  effect  in  the  introduction,  of  the  undulating  arpeggio  accompaniment  of  the  Cellos,  doubled 
with  the  other  stringed  instruments.  An  extract  is  here  given ;  the  Horns  and  Trumpets  are  written 
on  one  stave  to  save  space. 
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127. 


Intro. 


Flute. 


Oboi. 


i 


Allegretto. 


KELER  BELA,  Op.  83. 


i 


is* 


Clarionets  in  C.   ifc^Jf^ 


Fagotti. 


Horns  in  F. 


TROMBONE. 


Violin  1st. 


Violin  2nd. 


Viola. 


Cello. 


Bass.  \ 
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r 
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i 
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fe 
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^ 
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JJt>2.  /> 


Timp. 
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Very  rapid  passages  should  not  be  written  pizzicato,  but  such  as  the  following  arc  played  without 
difficulty:— 


Andante. 


piSi 


£ 


f\n-f\  r  Tr^fl 


The  next  example  will  give  a  good  idea  ot  the  usual  method  of  writing  Cello  parts,  and  is  altogether 
a  piece  of  instrumentation  which  may  be  studied  with  profit. 

AUS  DEN  BERGEN  WALZER. 

J.  STRAUSS,  Op  292 

128  • 


Flute  &  Piccolo 


Oboe. 


IstCLAKIOXET  / 

ix  Et?. 


2nd  Clarionet  . 
ix  Et>.        \ 


Fagotti. 


1st  &  2nd  Horns 
ix  F. 


3rd  &  4th  Horxs 
ix  F. 


Trumpets  in  F. 


Trombone 


and  Tuba.  \;^-i?-4- 


No.  4. 


Flute.  Sea* 
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g 
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-*-* 
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rt 


te 


3 


^ 


— r.     — <• 

m 


— rP-rrM 


Tromhmu   v>la. 


Timpani  in  Bj>:  F. 


gi|EEi=f=J=gi^1^f=iEi=gE]=^ 


1st  Violin. 


2iitl  Violin. 


Viola. 


Cello. 


Basso. 
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w 
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4S 
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Ans  rteu  iJergeu  Walzer. 
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Flutes. 


Oboi. 


Clarionets 
in  C. 


Fagotti. 


Horns  in  F. 


Horn  in  C. 


Horn  in  C. 


Trumpets 
in  F. 


Trombones. 


Timpani  in 
F:  C. 


1st  Violin. 


2nd  Violin. 


Viola. 


^ello. 


Basso. 
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O.  NICOLAI. 
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cres  poco  a  poco 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Doi'ble  Bass,  (Contrabasso) .    Thoro  are  two  kinds  of  this  instrument- 
Other  with  four  strings.     The  three  stringed  Bass  is  tuned  in  fourths: — 


-one  with   three,  the 


although  some  players  tune  it  differently.    The  French  tune  by  fifths: — 

E^-agn— 4} 

3*u — -J 

This  has  the  advantage  of  extending  the  scale  one  tone  lower,  but  necessitates  shifting  in  playing 
the  scales.     The  Bass  with  four  strings  is  tuned  in  fourths: — 


szrrz?2: 

5^-2-g»p- 


I3-35U—; 


Where  a  good  class  of  music  is  to  be  performed,  the  Bass  with  four  strings  is  preferable,  as  many  bass 
parts  run  too  low  for  the  three  stringed  instrument,  but  for  dancing  music,  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  powerful  and  sonorous.  Music  for  the  Double-bass  is  always  written  in  the  bass  clef,  the  com- 
pass extending  from  low  E  to  about  A,  the  actual  sounds  being  an  octave  lower: — 


For  this  reason  the  Double-bass  is  called  a  transposing  instrument.  The  extreme  upper  notes  are 
found  only  in  music  of  the  first  order.  Beethoven  has  written  the  upper  A  (given  above)  six  times  in  the 
first  movement  of  his  Seventh  Symphony.  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn  and  many  others  fre- 
quently take  the  Bass  up  to  G. 

The  pizzicato  and  tremolo  are  both  of  good  effect  on  the  Double-bass,  but  the  former  should  not  be 
written  for  very  high  notes  in  piano  passages,  the  tones  coming  out  too  strong.  The  tremolo  cannot  be 
made  as  "  close  "  as  on  the  smaller  instruments, — long,  thick  strings  not  speaking  so  quickly  as  short,  thin 
ones.  In  consequence  of  the  slow  vibrations  of  the  strings,  it  is  well  to  avoid  writing  very  rapid  passages 
for  the  Double-bass;  still,  good  players  do  bring  out  those  of  great  difficulty  with  wonderful  distinctness. 
Examples  like  the  following  are  generally  well  done  in  good  orchestras,  and  will  show  what  can  be  done 
on  the  instrument: — 


130. 


meiio  moso 


Overture  in  C:  Op.  124.    Beethoven. 

Strings  and  Bassoon 


5~-6;-j — 1      i      i      < ^  'i    —  —*"■    r — g—  — #-+  - — *- — # §h — *- — a — v     » — I — -r- 


cret>. 


H«— #- 


stacc. 


np 


-i — 0- 


t=E= 


— i — i — i — i — 


131. 

Violin  1. 

Violin  2. 

Viola. 


Cello 

and  Bass. 
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Presto. 


Overture:  "  Figaro."    Mozart. 

All  the  Strings  ttnd  Bassoon. 


139  §s)fe^^^^^ftS^W^BSS^^B^^SSi^ 


Overture:  "  Oberon."    Weber. 


133. 


Violins 


Viola. 


Ckllo 

and  Bass. 


vlZ/o  confuoco. 


y~? — ^fe^ 


tmf. 


u* 


/•/•' 


,*te#.* 
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134. 


Bassoon. 


Violin  1. 


Violin  2. 


Viola. 


Cello 
and  Bass. 
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Symphony  in  A.    Beethoven. 


Passages  in  octaves  with  the  other  stringed  instruments,  like  Nos.  130  and  132,  come  out  more  dis- 
tinctly than  those  of  a  more  independent  character,  like  Nos.  131,  133,  or  135.  In  No.  134  the  effect  of 
the  Bass  is  most  wonderful,  coming  in  so  softly  and  yet  with  such  tremendous  energy  that  the  very  earth 
seems  to  be  rising  under  your  feet.  In  dance-music,  where  the  Bass  should  mark  the  rhythm  with  firmness 
and  decision  in  solid  fundamentals,  Basses  like  the  above  examples  would  be  out  of  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Flute,  (Ital.  Flanto ;  JFY.  Flute;  Ger.  Flote.)      The  ordinary   Flute  has  a  compass  of   three 
octaves : — 

Sva 


ipiiH 


The  upper  B  and  C,  however,  are  rough  and  uncertain,  and  except  in  fortissimo  passages,  should  he 
rarely  used — in  fact  there  is  seldom  occasion  for  going  above  A.  This  instrument  is  so  well  known  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  its  construction  and  capabilities,  but  there  are  some 
points  regarding  Flutes  which  may  confuse  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  different  modes  of  designating 
them.  Thus,  the  ordinary  Flute  is  generally  supposed  to  stand  in  1).  If  that  were  the  case,  it  should  be 
classed  among  the  transposing  instruments  (whose  sounds  are  different  from  the  written  note)  and  the 
music  written  one  note  lower  than  that  for  the  Violin — that  is,  if  the  Violin  part  be  written  in  D,  the 
Flute  part  would  have  to  be  written  in  C  ;  but  C  on  the  Violin,  and  C  on  the  Flute  produce  the  same  tone; 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  called  a  transposing  instrument,  but  is  included  in  the  list  of  non-transposing  in- 
struments like  the  Violin,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  instruments  in  0.  Why  is  it,  that  the  so-called  D 
Flute  and  a  D  Clarionet  cannot  play  from  the  same  part?  BecauseC  on  the  D  Clarionet  gives  the  tone  D, 
while  C  on  the  Flute  sounds  a  tone  lower.     This  passage : — 
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EEE 


?^i- 
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when  played  on  a  Flute  sounds  as  it  is  written,  but  if  played  on  a  D   Clarionet   it  sounds    one    tone 
higher,  thus: — 
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%~ 


^t 


Whether  the  common  Flute  is  really  a  C,  or  D  instrument,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  student  of 
instrumentation — only  he  should  know  that  there  are  different  opinions  in  regard  to  it  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  based.  We  use  the  term  "  D  Flute  "  the  same  as  we  do  "  Bj?  Trombone,"  or  "  El?  Tuba." 
Neither  are  transposing  instruments — their  notes  sounding  as  they  are  written.  The  Flute  with  all  its 
holes  closed  sounds  I);  the  B|?  Trombone  with  the  slide  closed  gives  the  chord  of  B\?.  and  the  Eg  Tuba 
without  the  use  of  valves,  the  chord  of  E|?,  but  the  written  note — C  for  example — is  the  same  for  ad  :— 


Flute. 


Trombone. 


Tuba. 
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As  Trombones  and  Tubas  are  non-transposing  instruments,  it  matters  little  whether  they  are  designa- 
ted by  their  keys  or  not.  It  is  sufficient  to  write  simply  "Alto,"  "Tenor,"  or  "Bass  Trombone."  and 
"Tuba."  With  Flutes  the  case  is  different.  They  are  all  transposing  instruments  except  the  so-called 
D  Flute,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Flutes  should  be  an  exception  to  the  ride  that  a  trans- 
posing instrument  takes  its  name  from  tbe  note  which  is  sounded  when  C  is  played.  Thus,  C  on  an  EJ2 
Clarionet  or  Cornet  sounds  tj?;  C  on  a  Bj?  Clarionet  or  Cornet  sounds  Bp;  C  on  a  D  Horn  or  Clarionet 
sounds  I),  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  transposing  instruments,  but  C  on  a  so-called  I)  Flute 
sounds  C — not  D!  All  the  principal  works  on  instrumentation  (Berlioz,  Lobe,  Gevaert,  Front,  &c.)  agree 
that  Flutes  as  well  as  other  instruments,  should  be  named  from  the  note  which  is  produced  by  playing  C. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  matter  than  is  to  be  found  in  Berlioz's  work, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  views  on  a  subject  which  to  many  seems  incomprehensible. 

"  The  denomination  of  some  wind  instruments,  based  on  the  natural  sound  of  their  tube,  has  led  to  the 
most  singular  and  absurd  consequences;  it  has  caused  the  art  of  writing  for  transposing  instruments  to 
become  it  very  complicated  task,  rendering  the  musical  vocabulary  perfectly  illogical.  It  is  therefore  high 
time  to  revert  to  this  habit,  and  to  establish  some  kind  of  order  where  we  find  so  little  existing. 

Performers  sometimes  say,  when  speaking  of  the  Tenor  Trombone, — the  Trombone  in  B|?;  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Alto  Trombone,  the  Trombone  in  Fj?;  and  still  more  frequently,  in  speaking  of  the  usual  Flute, 
the  Flute  in  D.  These  designations  are  so  far  correct,  that  the  tube  of  these  two  Trombones  with  the 
slide  closed,  give  out  the  one,  the  notes  of  the  chord  Bp;  the  other,  those  of  the  chord  of  Ep;  the  usual 
Flute  with  its  holes  stopped  and  its  keys  closed,  gives  out  equally  the  note  D.  But  as  performers  pay  no 
regard  to  this  resonance  of  the  tube,  as  they  produce  really  the  written  notes,  as  the  C  of  a  Tenor  Trom- 
bone is  a  C,  and  not  a  Bp;  as  that  of  the  Alto  Trombone  is  still  a  C,  and  not  an  Ep;  as  that  of  the  Flute  is 
also  a  C,  and  not  a  D,  it  evidently  follows  that  these  instruments  are  not,  or  are  no  longer  in  the  list  of 
transposing  instruments;  that  they  consequently  belong  to  that  of  the  non-transposing  instruments;  and 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  C,  like  Hautboys,  Clarionets,  Horns,  Cornets  and  Trumpets  in  C;  while 
no  designation  of  key  should  be  applied  to  them,  or  else  give  them  that  of  C.  This  established,  it  will  be 
seen  of  what  importance  it  is,  not  to  call  the  usual  Flute,  Flute  in  D;  the  other  Flutes,  higher  than  this 
one,  having  been  designated  according  to  the  difference  existing  between  their  pitch,  and  that  of  the  usual 
Flute,  it  has  become  the  fashion — instead  of  saying  simply  tierce  Flute,  ninth  Flute,  which  at  least  offers 
no  confusion  in  the  terms — to  call  these  instruments,  Flute  in  F,  Flute  in  E|?.  And  to  what  does  this 
lead  ?  In  a  score,  the  small  Clarionet  in  EJ7,  of  which  the  C  really  makes  Ep,  can  execute  the  same  part 
as  a  third  Flute,  so  called  in  F;  and  these  two  instruments  hearing  the  names  of  different  keys,  are 
nevertheless  in  unison.  The  denomination  of  one  or  other  must  be  false;  and  it  is  absurd  to  adopt  solely 
for  Flutes  a  mode  of  appellation  and  of  designation  of  keys,  different  from  that  in  use  for  all  other  instru- 
ments Whence  I  conclude,  that  for  Flutes,  the  old  mode  of  designating  them  should  be  abolished  :  that 
the  tierce  Flute  should  no  longer  be  called  Flute  in  F ;  but  Flute  in  Ep,  since  its  C  makes  kp :  nor  ninth 
Flutes  and  minor  second  Flutes,  Flutes  in  Ep;  but  large  or  small  Flute  in  Dp,  since  their  C  makes  Dp: 
and  so  on  with  all  the  other  keys." 

The  tone  of  the  Flute  is  soft  and  sweet  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale,  but  the  high  notes  are  some- 
what shrill  and  penetrating.  The  low  tones  of  the  "  Bo?hm  "  Flute  are  much  more  sonorous  than  those 
of  the  common  Flute,  and  its  peculiar  mechanism  renders  it  possible  to  execute  passages  with  ease,  which 
on  the  old  Flute  are  very  difficult. 

Passages  of  great  rapidity — staccato  or  legato — and  embellisnments  of  all  kinds  can  be  executed  on  the 
Flute.     Shakes  on  a  large  portion  of  the  scale  are  practicable ;  a  few,  however,  are  difficult  or  impossible  : — 
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The  Flute  is  used  in  various  ways.  It  can  be  given  solos,  or  melodies  in  unison  or  in  octaves  with 
other  instruments,  and  often  sustains  the  high  notes  of  the  harmony  in  the  full  orchestra.  See  examples 
124,  128  and  120.  An  examination  of  the  scores  of  good  writers  will  illustrate  the  proper  manner  of  treat- 
ing Flutes  better  than  pages  of  dry  explanations.  We  give  on  the  following  page  an  example  of  a  promi- 
nent Flute  part  which  extends  over  nearly  the  entire  compass  of  the  intrument,  and  must  refer  the  student 
for  difficult  example's  to  Rossini's  Overture  to  "  William  Tell."  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  music  by  Mendelssohn 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Thk  Piccolo  (Ital.  Ottavino,  or  Flauto  Piccolo ;  Fr.  Petite  Flute;  Ger.  Kieine  Flote),  is  an  octave 
above  the  common  Flute,  and  its  compass  and  system  of  fingering  are  the  same.  Its  sounds  are  an  octave 
above  the  written  music.  The  lower  tones  are  weak  and  the  extreme  high  ones  exceedingly  acute  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  in  very  loud  passages  where  they  are  well  covered  up  by  other  instruments,  they  often  have 
a  good  effect.  See  the  storm  movement  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  where  the  Piccolo  is  intro- 
duced with  wonderful  effect ;  also  the  last  movement  of  his  Overture,  "  Egmont."  The  Piccolo  is  useful 
in  the  large  orchestra  to  continue  an  ascending  scale  or  passage  which  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Flute :— 
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The  above  if  written  out  for  Piano  would  give  the  following:— 
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As  a  rule,  there  is  no  necessity  for  writing  below 
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The  best  part  of  the  instrument  is  from 
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\\  The  custom  of  causing  the  Piccolo  in 


dance-music,  to  play  the  melody  from  beginning  to  end  is  detestable.  The  thin  shrieking  tone  becomes 
terribly  monotonous,  and  as  Piccolos  are  not  always  played  in  tune,  the  result  is  extremely  aggravating  to 
a  sensitive  musical  ear.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  introduce  suitable  Piccolo  passages  in  the  Flute  part,  giving 
the  performer  time,  by  means  of  rests,  to  exchange  instruments.  This  affords  variety  to  the  arrangement 
as  well  as  relief  to  the  ear. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Clarionet,  or  Clarinet,  (Fr.  Clarinette;  Ger.  Klarinette;  Ital.  Clarinetto.)  This  instrument 
is  of  wood,  has  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  is  played  by  means  of  a  single  reed.  It  has  a  compass  of  about 
three  octaves  and  a  half,  and  the  music  is  written  in  the  Treble  Clef.  The  whole  chromatic  scale  from  tin? 
low  E  to  the  high  D  is  possible,  but  from  the  upper  G  to  the  D  above,  the  notes  come  out  with  difficulty 
and  uncertainty : — 


8va, 


|     Difficult     | 


For  all  practical  purposes,  G  should  be  the  limit  in  forte,  and  C  in  piano  passages.  Berlioz  divides 
the  scale  of  the  Clarionet  into  four  registers  :  the  low,  the  chalumeau,  the  medium  and  the  high.  The  first 
extends  from 


i--fl  the  second  from 


m 


the  third  from 


J  and  the  fourth, 
all  above 


Some  authors  treat  the  scale  from  low  E  to  Bp  (comprising  nineteen  semi  tones)  as  one  register— tba 
chalumeau.  Each  of  these  registers  has  its  own  peculiar  quality  of  tone;  that  of  the  upper  is  rather 
harsh  and  piercing — good  in  forte  passages  or  military  music;  the  medium  has  something  of  a  fiute-like 
quality,  but  is  rich  and  powerful — well  adapted  to  melodies  and  to  accompaniments  of  sustained  tones  or 
arpeggios.     The  notes  of  the  second  register  from  F  to  B{? : — 


S 


are  weak  and  of  rather  a  dull  quality.     Melodies  requiring  a  soft,  sweet  tone,  can  be  written  for  this  part 
of  the  instrument  with  good  effect : — 


139. 
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in  A. 


2nd    Violin 


Viola. 


Cello  and 
BaSSx. 


Overture:  "Oberon.''    Weber, 

Solo.     Alio  con  fuoco. 
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Shakes  on  many  notes  of  the  scale  are  difficult,  and  on  some  impossible: — 
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|  Very  difficult.  | 

Keys  with  many  sharps  or  Hats  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  rapid  movements. 
This  we  can  do  by  using  Clarionets  in  different  keys.  'Ihe  Clarionets  in  common  use  are  in  E|?,  C,  l>\? 
and  A.     In  German,  Bfc>  is  called  B,  and  Bjj  is  II ;  therefore,  it  is  called  simply  B Clarionet  in  German  scores. 

The  Ej?  Clarionet  is  used  principally  in  military  bands,  but  is  sometimes  used  In  large  orchestras. 
See  examples  124  and  128.  Its  sounds  are  a  minor  third  higher  than  those  of  the  Violin,  or  the  Clarionet 
in  C;  consequently  the  music  for  it  must  be  written  a  minor  third  lower  to  be  in  unison  with  those  in- 
strument* : — 
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All  Clarionets  except  the  one  in  C,  are  transposing  instruments;  that  is,  they  emit  sounds  different 
from  the  notes  on  paper. 


The  note  C  on  paper 


played  on  an  Ej>  Clarionet,  sounds  E[?:  5jW— 


When 


played  on  a  BJ?  Clarionet,  sounds  B]?:  /L fy& —    i  and  when  on  an  A  Clarionet,  sounds  A  :   aLt — ^ — J 


In  short,  C  on  a transposing  instrument  always  gives  the  key  in  which  it  is  pitched  Now,  if  we  wish  to 
arrange  music  in  the  key  of  Bb,  we  use  a  Bj?  Clarionet  and  write  the  music  for  it  in  C — one  tone  higher, 
because  the  Bj?  Clarionet  is  pitched  one  tone  lower  than  the  Violins,  or  non-transposing  instruments: — 
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When  the  music  is  in  A  (three  sharps),  use  an  A  Clarionet,  and  write  its  part  in  C 
higher,  because  the  A  Clarionet  is  pitched  a  minor  third  lower  than  the  Violin  : — 


a  minor  third 


H^tZfW^ 


The  general  rule  is  to  select  the  B|?  Clarionet  for  music  in  flats,  the  A  Clarionet  for  music  in  sharps, 
and  the  C  Clarionet  for  music  in  C,  G  and  F.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  choice 
of  a  Clarionet  may  sometimes  be  governed  by  considerations  other  than  the  key — for  instance,  where  cer- 
tain low  notes  are  to  be  played — thus,  the  lowest  note  of  this  passage : — 


can  only  be  reached  by  the  Clarionet  in  A : — 


+  3 


♦      +.  ♦   "F 


The  C  Clarionet  cannot  reach  it  by  a  third,  and  the  B(?  lacks  a  half-step  of  it.  Then  again,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music  may  indicate  the  selection  of  a  particular  Clarionet.  The  C  being  the  most  sharp  and 
shrill,  would  be  best  adapted  to  martial  strains,  providing  the  key  would  admit  of  its  use.  The  B|?  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  of  all  the  Clarionets  for  solos,  and  for  such  melodies  as  require  much  expression  and 
purity  of  tone.  The  A  is  similar  to  the  Bi?,  but  a  shade  thicker  in  tone — lacking  that  limpid  quality  so 
characteristic  of  the  B(?. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The   Cornet  (It.  Cornetto,  Fr.  Cornet  a'  Pistons.)    The  natural   resonance  of  its  tube  gives  the 
following : — 


not  good 


?c=m=dt 


f     1      I- 


too  low  | 


The  compass  of  the  Cornet  with  three  valves,  is  from  low  F$  to  upper  C  :— 


with  all  the  chromatic  intervals. 

play  still  another  octave 

sider  in  this  place,  is  the 

set-pieces  for  the  keys  of  Bt?,  A,  Ab,  G, 

eral  use  in  the  orchestra,     borne  Cornets 


tervals.    Some  players  can  execute  several  notes  above  this,  and  Mr.  Levy  can 
below  the  low  Ffl,  as  well  as  a  fifth  above  high  C.     The  instrument  we  shall  con- 
usual  orchestra  Cornet  in  Bl?.     Formerly  Cornets  were  provided  with  crooks,  or 
F,  etc.,  but  Cornets  in  Bj>  and  Aty  are  the  only  ones  now  in  geu- 
s  are  made  in  C,  but  very  little  orchestra  music  is  written  for  thein. 
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Tlioy  are  useful, to  those  who  cannot  transpose,in  plaj'ing  sonc:s  from  tho  piano  copy  and  in  church  music; 
but  I'm  orchestral  use,  the  BJ?  is  a  much  better  instrument.  The  pitch  of  the  Cornet  in  B|?  isone  tone  belmc 
flie  Violin  or  Piano;  therefore,  the  music  for  it  must  be  written  one  tone  higher  than  the  music  for  the 
Violin.  Tho  Cornet  in  A  is  a  minor  third  below  the  Violin,  and  the  music  must  he  written  a  minor  third 
higher  to  he  in  unison.  Precisely  the  same  relations  as  to  pitch. exist  between  the  Cornet  and  Violin,  as 
between  the  Clarionet  and  Violin.    Thus,  this  passage  for  the  Violin : — 


would  have  to  be  written  one  tone  higher  to  give  the  same  sounds  on  the  Ej*. Cornet: — 


-    — 1 H 


-*— H 


and  for  the  A  Cornet,  a  minor  third  higher: — 


Now-a-days  the  Cornet  is  expected  to  supply  the  place  of  almost  any  instrument  which  happens  to 
he  absent  It  haw  to  do  duty  for  the  Horn,  Clarionet,  Oboe,  and  sometimes  for  the  Bassoon  and  Trom- 
bone. Just  why  this  particular  instrument  should  be  called  upon  to  represent  others  which  it  does  not 
in  the  least,  resemble,  is  hard  lo  explain.  The  writer  remembers  an  instance  where  the  2nd  Cornet  player 
in  a  first-class  theatre  was  handed  the  2nd  Clarionet  part  in  C,  of  the  Overture  to  Norma,  and  asked  to 
play  sixteen  measures  from  ii — when  the  proper  time  came — in  addition  to  his  own  part,  which  was  made 
up  from  half  a  dozen  other  instruments  This  process  of  fixing  parts  is  called  "condensing."  Stuffing 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  term.  Much  of  the  foreign  music — particularly  that  from  Germany — is 
arranged  for  Trumpets  in  F  I)  or  E|?;  consequently  it  often  happens  that  Cornet  players  are  required  to 
transpose  these  parts  at  sight,  few  leaders  of  large  orchestras  taking  the  trouble  to  write  them  out  in  the 
proper  keys  for  the  Cornet.  A  Cornetist,  therefore,  transposes  an  F  Trumpet  part  by  using  a  Bj?  Cornet 
and  playing  the  music  a  fifth  higher;  thus,  this  part  for  the  F  Trumpet: — 


fe=Rf 


-0- — -J — *- 


^ 


+=jr+ 


J=zc=: 


must  be  played  as  if  written  for  the  EJ?  Cornet,  thus: 


If  the  Trumpet  stands  in  Ej>,  the  BJ?  Cornet  plays  a  fourth  higher:- 


^ 


If  the  Trumpet  stands  in  D,  the  A  Cornet  may  be  used,  and  the  part  transposed  a  fourth  higher. 

In  the  small  orchestra  the  Cornet  must  of  necessity  figure  more  prominently  than  in  the  full  band. 
It  i^.  given  solos,  duetts  with  other  instruments,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the  harmony  by  either  holding 
or  after-notes.  The  tendency,  however,  is  to  write  too  much  for  the  instrument.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  orchestra,  for  certainly  it  has  no  qualities  which  fit 
it  to  hold  such  a  position.  The  constant  use  of  all  loud-toned  instruments  is  too  common,  and  should  be 
condemned  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  give  too  much  sameness  to  the  arrangement.  They  should 
be  held  in  reserve  for  passages  requiring  force,  and  for  effects  characteristic  of  them.  Thus,  the  superb 
effect  of  the  Clarionet  solo  in  Ex.  \'6\)  would  be  lost  if  played  on  the  Cornet.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
passage : — 


Alio  con  fuoe.o 
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when  executed  on  Cornets  or  Trumpets  would  give  the  proper  effect;  but  if  played  on  Oboes  or  Clario- 
nets, would  be  entirely  lacking  in  the  fire  and  vigor  which  the  character  of  the  phrase  demands.  A  good 
writer  knows  instinctively  what  is  proper  for  the  different  instruments  and  when  they  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

Good  shakes  can  be  made  on  the  following  notes : — 


All  above  this  are  doubtful. 

Notwithstanding  the  compass  of  the  Cornet  is  said  to  be  from  low  F$  to  high  C,  comparatively  few 
performers  can  succeed  in  reaching  these  extreme  notes  at  all  times ;  therefore,  it  will  be  best  when  writing 
for  the  1st  Cornet  not  to  go  beyond  this  : — 


and  for  the  2nd  Cornet : 


Many  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  even  these  low  notes — especially  on  poor  instruments.  The  best  keys  for 
the  Cornet  are  those  having  few  flats  or  sharps  at  the  signature.  Aside  from  the  difficulties  of  execution, 
the  remote  keys  are  not  so  well  in  tune.  The  same  rule  that  was  given  for  Clarionets  will  apply  to 
Cornets— use  the  B(?  Cornet  for  flat  keys,  the  A  Cornet  for  sharp  keys. 
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CHAPTER    XXV:. 


osauue;  r r.  ironiouiie.;  1  ne  1  romoonc  is  a  sitcte  instrument — the  slide  serv- 
l  enabling  the  player,  by  placing  it  in  different  positions,  to  execute  the  complete 

three  kinds  ot'  Lroinboues,  viz:  the  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass.  In  this  country, 
>ni  seen,  and  the  three  Trombone  parts  are  played  on  Tenor  Trombones.     This 


The  Trombone  (Ger.  Posaune ;  Fr.  Trombone.)     The  Trombone  is  a  slide  instrument— the  slide  serv- 
ing to  lengthen  the  tube  and  enablii 
chromatic  scale.     Taere  are 
the  Alto  and  Bass  are  seldoi 

sometimes  makes  it  neoessaiy  for  tue  performer  on  the  Alto  part  tophi}'  notes  which  are  uncomfortably 
high  ;  on  the  other  hind,  the  B  iss  part  often  runs  below  the  compass  of  the  Tenor  instrument,  and  notes 
an  octave  higher  have  to  be  substituted,  with  the  possibility  of  ruining  the  idea  of  the  composer.  See 
Ex.  13S,  where  the  Bass  Trombone  has  an  Ej?  which  is  a  half-step  lower  than  the  Tenor  can  reach.  The 
same  difficulty  exists  in  France,  but  in  England  and  Germany  the  three  varieties  may  be  met  with  in 
large  orchestras.     The  Trombone  in  common  use  here  is  the  B7  Tenor.     Its  compass  is  from : — 


J2.  ?1* 

~      or  even      — 


^ 


:to: 


\ 


and  the  sounds  are  the  same  as  the  written  notes.     The  following,  called  "  pedals,"  can  also  be  obtained :— 


§£: 


^=^: 


'- 


-A--- 


With  its  slide  closed  the  Trombone  gives, like  all  brass  instruments.the  natural  harmonics  of  its  tube : — 


Pedal. 


£l        _        _ 


&= 


90- 


iili 


With  every  change  of  "  position,"  a  new  series  of  tones  similar  to  the  above  are  produced.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  notes  which  can  be  made  in  each  of  the  seven  positions.  The  figures  under  the 
notes  show  in  what  other  positions  the  same  note  can  be  made : — 


145. 


r 

J  Chord  of  P,b  l 


FIRST    POSITION 


*?&.  P—  SECOND     POSI1ION  49.  &. 

Chord  of  A  k#.        •&        ~        ~ 


3C 


I 


THIRD   POSITION    , 

Chord  of  AJ7  ,  ^     r 


FIFTH    POSH  lo.N    L         U^.       I  SIXTH    POSITION  , 

hord  Gi?orK|j2      b.&     _     _     j   Chord  of  F  ^.^It—     j   Chord  of  E 


SEVENTH    POSITION 


Z=&. 


&r- 


■    £L      ~ 


i-       3 


3       1  4 


~w 


I 


14     as 
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The  following  notes  should  not  he  written  in  quick  succession,  the  distance  between  the  positions 
being  too  great  to  admit  of  very  rapid  changes  : — 


Mfeg 


!^i=p| 


^ 


fc=* 


When  writing  for  the  Trombone,  awkward  passages  may  be  avoided  by  consulting  the  above  table  of 
positions,  and  learning  in  which  way  the  different  notes  may  be  played.  -  Music  for  the  Trombone  is 
written  in  different  ways;  some  authors  using  the  Bass  clef  for  all  three  Trombones,  while  others  write 
the  three  parts  on  different  staves,  giving  to  each  the  proper  clef — Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass.  Others,  again 
write  the  1st  and  2nd  on  one  stave  in  the  Alto  or  Tenor  clef,  and  the  3rd  in  the  Bass  clef.  The  following 
diagram  from  Prout's  Primer  on  Instrumentation,  will  show  the  different  ways  in  which  the  chord  of 
C  Major  may  be  found  written  in  different  scores: — 


146. 


(O 


m 


-& 


(a) 


(e) 


-*- 


(b) 


II 


(d) 

—6>- 


ZBL— 


^ 


.-ST- 


m 


3C 


37 


1 


In  the  small  orchestra  the  Trombone  is  used  to  strengthen  the  Bass,  to  play  solo  or  in  octaves  with 
the  Cornet,  to  help  fill  up  chords  of  sustained  tones  in  connection  with  the  Cornets  or  Clarionets,  and  in 
many  other  ways  which  thecharacter  of  the  instrument  hardly  justifies ;  nevertheless,  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  getting  as  much  noise  as  possible  from  a  few  instruments  seems  to  sanction  this  abuse  of  one  of  the 
noblest  instruments  in  the  orchestra.  In  the  grand  orchestra  it  has  its  appropriate  place  as  an  individual 
and  need  not  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  for  others.  In  the  military  band  its  treatment  differs  from  that  in 
the  orchestra,  and  will  be  discussed  later.  The  Alto  and  Bass  Trombones,  not  being  used  in  this  country, 
require  no  special  treatment.    The  compass  of  each  is  given  below : — 


Alto  Trombone  in 


Bass  Trombone  in 


Shakes,  made  by  the  lips,  can  be  executed  on  these  notes  with  the  Tenor  Trombone : — 


tr 


v 


-±3&r. 


If      I  ft-     )tr     Jfr     It     ■■'-%     i& 


1 


With  the  Chromatic  Intervals. 

Only  major  shakes  are  made  in  this  manner. 

The  Valve  Trombone  is  often  substituted  for  the  one  with  a  slide,  but  the  music  should  always  be 
written  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  slide  instrument.  The  Valve  Trombone  will  he  treated  in 
Part  III.  under  the  head  of  "  B(?  Tenor."  Some  stirring  passages  for  the  Trombones  may  be  found  in  the 
overture  to  "  William  Tell."  We  give  below  an  obligato  passage  for  Trombones  and  Tuba,  which  for 
breadth  and  grandeur,  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  serves  to  bring  out  the  wonderful  power  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  best  advantage : — 
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Flauto 
e  Piccolo 


Oboi 


Clarinetti 
in  B|? 
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Maestoso  Marziale 
8va 


*#% 


MEYERBEER. 

8va 


:3!E^E^|!Et3E£?E 


ff 


ff  ff 


-?•  !  r  rf 


31*1* 


/■/■ 


fr 


f-g-7— f-~ 
p 


// 


sl^iz?--fe— & 


:?&& 


ff 


Hzv_r — 5 — : j 

ff    kJ  f* 


Fagotti 

Corni  in  EJ7 

Tromba  in  Bj? 


Tromboni 

Tenor  e  Basso 


Tuba 


Timpani  in 

h\?     F 


Triangle 


Tambour 

Grand  e  Petite  \ 


VlOLINO  1. 


VlOLINO  2. 


Viola 


3fe; 


ff-*      ff 


V^=$5=*- 


ff 


i 


.fee 


=#^=^-9— "¥ 


ff 


_ — SpU    »-^E- — - 


-h-i 


ff 


unison       jl±_  •    •       .  •<£ 

fy  rn.nl.tn  nnsamta  3  3  1^ 


t=ri 


#-» 


cfefci 


//■ 


/"/■ 


■i-^-p 


■^ZI*at 


ff  moltopesante 


ff    vn.nlt.n  nfi.snnt.fit  3  &  1^^ 


#-#- 


rr-^-^ 


/"/"  moltopesante. 


^=— f-?-ffi— M= 


3^e^ 


/■/• 


^ 


*-r-*- 


59— *— 


// 


^^|z^t3zz± 


_> — 


i — :r — u. 


ff 


Violoncello 
et  Basso 


2 


E^=£3 


f/^     ff 

—9-1-*  -S-[ jb 


-7— r- 


flM 


.1^ f r_9± — c d 


jSS^A^B 


? 


—7 


-Ftt 


5z£E=^ 


ff 


ii!§gfe=i 


f f      ff 


T 


ff 


fefEffiESg; 


-*-(«■ 


:*7-|?#-#-#-7 


£= 


ff 


ff 


3= 


r=t 


/7i 


^^^^7gz5Jgz^-7— ?-| 


ff 


fr 


ff 
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ife^ 


*$ 


ft 


m 


«-  b — J- 


S2 


/'a  * 


££ 


m 


*  *  * -1Ci — ***— J 


#5 


Si'fl. 


E  is  Eh 

: : w f  it. «=|: 

v f  * 


F  F  F1- 


/■/•  **"~~  ~*~~  ff  ^ 


:^2 


ff 


ff  lLj    b— ^ 


±.tt-x 


*^f 


F-F-F 1 

«•-#  # — ■ 


ff 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Snare,  or  Side  Drum,  (ItaL,  Tamburo  Piccolo;  Fr.,  Tamburo  Militiare,  or  Tambour  Petite; 
Ger.,  Kleine-Trommel.)  This  instrument  is  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  brass,  witb  beads  of  calf-skin  tightened 
by  means  of  cords  and  braces,  or  rods  with  screws.  Across  the  "snare-bead"  a  number  of  raw-hide 
strings  called  "  snares  "  are  stretched,  which  give  a  rattling  sound  when  the  batter-head  is  struck.  The 
only  production  of  the  Snare  Drum  is  noise,  no  definite  musical  tone  being  obtainable  from  it.  It  belongs 
properly  to  the  military  band,  and,  except  in  music  of  a  martial  character,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
string  orchestra.  It  is  employed,  however,  in  the  smallest  bands — probably  on  the  score  of  economy, 
which  calls  for  a  big  noise  from  a  small  number.  We  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  warn  the  student  against 
the  continual  use  of  this  most  irritating  pest.  In  street  music,  let  the  drummers  thump  away  to  their 
heart's  content,  but  in  the  string  band,  be  careful  to  give  them  long  rests — and  plenty  of  them.  The  music 
for  the  Drum  is  written  in  the  treble  clef,  on  the  C  or  E  space.  Sometimes,  when  the  JBass  Drum  is 
also  used,  both  parts  are  written  on  one  stave,  in  the  Bass  clef,  thus: — 


Names  are  given  to  the  different  "beats,"  such  as  "rolls,"  "flams,"  "drags,"  "paradiddles," 
"  flamadiddles,"  etc.  The  "  long  roll "  is  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes — two  with  each  hand  alternately, 
commencing  with  the  left.     It  is  written  thus : — 


nn^u^n^ 


or 


1ST- 


iill 


tr- 


zzr 


There  are  also  rolls  of  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  and  15  strokes,  written  thus  :- 


7  stroke 


tr  tr  tr 

mmwm 


7 


u     &c. 


The  "  flam  "  is  merely  a  grace  note,  written  thus : — 


sTv4 


:?_: 


T=: 


w 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  Drum-beats  in  use  and  bow  to  make  them. 
The  student  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  writing  any  Drum  part  he  may  desire,  after  examining  those 
with  which  he  may  he  familiar.  Good  examples  of  the  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  Auber's 
overture  to  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  where  the  Drum  begins  with  a  solo  twelve  measures  in  length,  and  in 
Rossini's  overture  to  "  Gazza  Ladra,"  which  also  commences  with  a  Drum  solo.  See  examples  No.  147, 
151  and  152. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


The  Triangle.  As  the  Triangle  is  sometimes  used  in  the  small  orchestra,  it  will  be  noticed  in  this 
place.  The  part  is  usually  written  in  the  treble  clef,  and  the  note  placed  on  C.  Single  strokes,  or  rolls 
may  bo  written  for  it.  A  too  free  use  of  the  Triangle  will  destroy  any  good  effect  of  which  it  is  capable. 
It  may  be  used  to  give  effect  to  melodies  of  a  certain  kind,  such  as  Gypsy  music,  and  airs  of  a  wild  bar- 
barous nature;  of  to  emphasize  a  peculiar  rhythm.  It  has  been  much  used  by  Auber  in  his  overtures,  and  is 
ot'en  heard  in  music  for  the  ballet.  Rossini  has  introduced  it  in  the  overture  to  "William  Tell,"  and 
H  iydn  has  employed  it  in  his  "  Military  Symphony  "  in  connection  with  the  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ON  SCORING  FOR  THE  SMALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Having  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  instruments  comprising  the  small  orchestra,  Ave  now 
come  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  work — the  application  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  to  practical  use. 
Supposing  the  student  to  be  competent  to  compose  and  harmonize  a  melody,  or  to  harmonize  any  given 
melody,  it  will  be  next  in  order  to  attempt  the  task  of  instrumenting,  or  arranging  it  for  any  number  of 
instruments  which  may  be  at  his  disposal.  Assuming  the  small  orchestra  which  we  have  been  discussing 
in  previous  chapters  to  be  available,  we  will  first  try  our  hand  on  some  simple  exercises  that  we  may  not 
discourage  the  beginner  with  too  many  difficulties  at  the  outset.  One  of  our  old  examples,  say  No.  110 
from  Part  I,  will  do  as  well  as  any,  and  if  the  student  has  studied  it,  it  will  assist  him  in  comprehending 
the  distribution  of  parts  in  the  score.  Now,  to  give  positive  directions  how  to  score  any  particular  pass- 
age, would  hardly  be  possible  when  we  consider  that  no  two  musicians  would  be  likely  to  arrive  at  ex- 
actly the  same  result  in  scoring  a  piece  of  music.  And  just  here  lies  the  great  difficulty  in  teaching  how 
to  write  for  the  orchestra.  How  is  a  student  to  decide  what  instruments  to  employ  to  give  a  desired  effect, 
when  he  is  ignorant,  of  the  effect  which  the  instruments  will  produce  V  And  how  can  a  teacher  explain 
to  his  pupil,  something  that — even  if  down  on  paper — cannot  be  heard,  something  purely  imaginary? 
Fancy  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  explain  the  effect  of  a  duett,  played  for  instance,  upon  the  Piccolo  and 
Trombone,  to  a  person  who,  possibly,  never  heard  those  instruments  played  upon.  We  may  say  that  the 
one  is  very  shrill  and  the  other  very  sonorous,  but  that  would  not  convey  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  quality 
of  tone  by  which  each  is  recognized  ;  for  other  instruments  may  be  shrill  or  sonorous,  and  not  at  all  re- 
semble the  tone  of  the  Piccolo  or  Trombone.  To,  score  well  we  must  be  able  to  select  proper  instruments 
for  certain  passages,  and  to  imagine  how  they  will  sound  when  played  in  combination — in  fact,  we  must 
hear  it  in  our  mind  before  we  can  put  it  on  paper.  Without  this  faculty  of  the  imagination,  scoring  be- 
comes a  hap-hazard  undertaking,  with  many  (often  unexpected)  "original  effects" — or  defects. 

To  return  to  Ex.  No.  110,  we  will  give  it  the  following  arrangement,  which  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  original.  A  part  has  been  added  for  the  Clarionet  which  serves  as  a  duett  with  the  Violin,  and 
the  Cello  has  a  part,  made  up  from  chord-tones,  differing  somewhat  from  the  Bass  for  the  sake  of  variety  :— 
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The  Clarionet  and  Cornets  in  A  might  have  been  used  in  the  above  example,  but  the  Bb  instruments 
are  preferable.  Sometimes  diffieult  passages  may  be  avoided  by  using  an  instrument  in  a  different  key. 
Thus,  the  following  passage  for  the  Bj?  Cornet  is  troublesome  on  account  of  the  cross-fingering;  for  the 
A  Cornet  it  is  easier  but  less  brilliant: — 


149. 


Cornet  in  B|? 


Cornet  in  A 


Effect 


Many  passages  which  are  difficult  of  execution  on  the  Clarionet  may  be  played  easily  by  taking  a 
Clarionet  in  another  key,  whereby  we  get  a  different  Angering;  but  a  practical  acquaintance  with  an  in- 
strument is  necessary  to  gain  much  advantage  in  this  way,  for  in  trying  to  avoid  one  difficulty  we  might 
unwittingly  create  many  others.  When  arranging  the  parts  for  the  Second  Violin  and  Viola,  it  is  well 
to  write  the  most  essential  notes  in  the  Violin  part,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  Viola  will  not  leave  the 
harmony  too  thin. 

For  our  next  example  we  will  take  the  following  Piano  score  of  a  melody  which  is  arranged  as  an 
introduction  to  a  waltz  from  the  "  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  :— 
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There  is  nothing  in  tbe  above  example  wbicb  calls  for  more  than  the  ordinary  treatment — a  simple 
melody  with  a  plain  accompaniment.  Anything  in  the  way  of  "  orchestral  effects  "  would  attract  atten- 
tion from  the  melody  and  be  out  of  place  for  a  piece  of  tins  character.  A  musician  of  good  taste  and 
judgement  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  harmonize  or  instrument  his  melodies  appropriately. 
As  the  arrangement  on  the  following  page  is  not  the  only  one  possible,  the  student  should  make  scores 
for  himself  and  compare  them  with  it, 
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Remarks  on  Example  151. — As  the  chromatic  passage  in  the  first  two  measures  is  to  be  played  legato, 
the  B's  below  it  have  been  changed  from  quarter  notes  to  a  sustained  tone  for  the  Trombone.  For  a 
large  orchestra,  this  passage  could  be  arranged  for  two  Clarionets  and  Horns,  instead  of  Cornets  and  Trom- 
bone. The  Clarionets  would  have  the  same  notes  now  given  to  the  Cornets,  and  the  Horns  would  sound 
the  sustained  tone  B  of  the  Trombone^  thus: — 


HORNS   IN   Efe   g|E|  =13=1=^-5=5=^1 


This  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  chapter  on  the  Horn.  In  the  third  note  of  the 
6econd  measure  of  the  Viola  part,  an  enharmonic  change  lias  been  made  by  writing  Fti  for  F$  to  facilitate 
the  fingering,  but  in  the  2nd  Cornet  part  the  original  note  CJ$,  (which  sounds  E$)  appears  instead  of  i\j? 
which  it  would  be  if  transposed  literally  from  FJJ.  In  the  twelfth  measure,  the  Cornets  and  Trombone 
are  introduced  to  give  increased  accent  and  color  to  the  discord.  Compare  the  notes  in  the  brass  with 
those  in  the  stringed  parts,  and  also  the  harmony  part  of  the  strings  with  the  Piano  arrangement  and  note 
how  the  chords  have  been  distributed. 

The  following  example  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  a  full  score  can  be  built  up 
from  a  meagre  Piano  part  by  introducing  duetts,  imitations,  sustained  tones  and  the  like.  The  Piano  part 
is  placed  under  the  orchestral  score  that  comparisons  may  be  more  easily  made  : — 
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Remarks  o\  Example  152. — To  the  1st  Violin  has  been  given  the  melody  entire,  nil  four  of  the 
strains  being  good  ■'  Violin  music."  The  chords  on  the  Bass  stave  of  the  Piano  part  have  been  tilled  up 
by  the  2nd  Violin  and  Viola.  Note  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  chords,  and  the  alterations  in  the 
Coda,  as  well  as  the  preceding  strain,  where  six  notes  in  the  measure  are  substituted  for  the  after-notes  of 
the  Piano  part  for  the  purpose  of  getting  greater  power.  The  Cello  has  nearly  the  same  part  as  the  Bass 
n 1 1 til  the  Trio  is  reached,  where  it  has  an  independent  accompaniment  for  four  measures, and  then  doubles 
the  1st  Violin  part  in  the  octave  below — playing  from  the  Tenor  clef.  In  the  Coda  will  be  found  "Col 
Basso,"  which  indicates  that  the  Cello  is  to  play  with  the  Bass.  In  the  first  strain  the  Flute  has  a  part 
made  up  from  the  harmony  and  some  partial  imitations  of  the  Violin  part.  The  Clarionet  has  various 
duties  to  perform  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  Violin,  filling  up  the  harmony  with  sustained  tones,  and  in 
the  Trio  it  has  a  duett  in  sixths  and  thirds  with  the  Violin.  There  is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  Cornet  part 
except  in  the  Coda,  where  there  are  some  imitations  of  a  figure  from  the  1st  Violin  and  played  also  by  the 
'1  rombone  to  give  it  more  weight.  In  the  Trio,  the  Trombone  edges  in  more  imitations  of  a  Violin  figure 
on  the  last  half  of  the  measure. 

To  most  beginners,  the  idea  of  filling  up  a  score  with  independent  or  counter-melodies  is  very  fasci- 
nating, but  there  is  great  danger  of  overloading  the  par^s  so  that  the  principal  motive  will  not  be  heard 
distinctly.  One  good  melody  clearly  set  forth  is  worth  a  dozen  labored  mongrels  made  to  tit  certain 
conditions,  and  all  striving  to  be  heard  simultaneously.  To  the  individual  who  usually  has  nothing  but 
after-notes  to  pump  out,  it  is  no  doubt  very  delightful  to  find  himself  working  away  at  a  "  tune  "  on  his 
own  account,  but  the  average  listener  who  has  difficulty  in  following  the  thread  of  so  many  voices,  con- 
cludes that  some  one  must  have  "  got  out,"  Dance  music  and  marches  are  seldom  improved  by  crowding 
in  counter-melodies  at  every  opportunity.  Good,  brilliant  melodies,  well  marked  and  not  over-burdened 
with  too  many  notes  in  a  measure  are  most  effective.  Few  instances  of  two  real  melodies  moving  at  the 
same  time  can  be  found  in  any  of  Strauss'  compositions,  but  his  themes  are  beautiful  and  exactly  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  his  instrumentation  is  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  in- 
troduction of  counter-melodies  would  tend  to  destroy  the  light  and  graceful  style  for  which  his  music  is 
so  remarkable.  When  scoring  music  of  a  higher  order,  the  student  will  be  free  to  show  how  much  (or 
how  little)  he  knows  of  the  mysteries  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  He  will  then,  no  doubt,  find  the 
small  orchestra  much  too  diminutive  for  his  purpose,  and  the  Modern  Grand  Orchestra — Drums, 
Cymbals,  and  all — will  hardly  be  adequate  to  sufficiently  represent  the  colossal  ideas  to  which  his  teeming 
brain  will  give  birth  ! 

We  give  next  a  portion  of  a  Galop,  placing  the  Piano  arrangement  beneath  the  score  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison. 
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Remarks  ont  Example  153. — In  the  introduction  the  brass  instruments  and  the  Double-bass  are  held 
in  reserve  for  the  heavy  chords  of  the  second  and  fourth  measures  in  order  to  get  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  unison  of  the  first  and  third  measures.  In  the  fifth,  and  following  bars,  the  full  force  on  the 
dominant  chord  is  put  on.  In  the  fourth  and  eighth  bars  of  the  second  strain  of  the  galop,  scale  passages 
have  been  written  for  the  Piccolo,  Clarionet,  and  Cello,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Piano  part.  They 
are  introduced  to  enliven  the  somewhat  monotonous  melody  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  quarter 
notes  Something  sprinkled  in  occasionally  here  and  there  to  relieve  a  melody  of  this  character,  has  a 
good  effect  and  gives  a  sort  of  finishing  touch  to  the  arrangement.  The  last  sixteen  measures  have  some- 
thing independent  for  the  Piccolo;  and  some  slight  deviations  are  made  from  the  Bass  stave  of  the  Piano 
part  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  a  better  part  for  the  different  instruments.  The  student  should  be 
careful  to  observe  how  the  harmony  is  transferred  from  the  Piano  to  the  2nd  Violin  and  Viola.  It  is  not 
always  possible,  or  desirable  to  give  the  chords  the  same  position  in  the  orchestra  that  they  have  in  the 
Piano  arrangement.  The  position  of  chords  is  very  often  due  to  the  technical  peculiarities  of  the  instru- 
ments for  which  they  are  written ;  thus,  this  chord  : — 


I 


1r 

i 

whi-m  a  violinist  can  play  with  only  three  fingers,  would  require  the  use  of  both  hands  on  a  Piano. 
Suppose  we  should  find  the  following  chord  for  Piano,  which  we  wish  to  write  for  a  Violin  and  Viola: — 


wm% 


We  could  not  give  the  full  chord  in  the  above  position,  for  the  Violin  can  sound  but  one  of  the  inter- 
vals at  a  time — either  A  or  C — and  the  Viola  cannot  make  the  D  if  it  sounds  Ffl;  therefore  we  are  forced 
to  change  the  chord  to  a  higher  position,  if  we  would  have  all  the  intervals  represented,  thus  : — 


Piano 


Violin- 


Viola 


**.     or  n^£ 


£:— :-' 


The  above  example  will  make  it  plain,  that  in  all  chords  of  the  seventh  where  the  highest  note  is  QJJ 
or  D|2  below  the  stave,  the  full  chord  cannot  be  given  on  the  above  mentioned  instruments;  because,  as 
already  explained  in  Chapter  XV III,  no  double  notes  can  be  played  on  the  Violin  where  the  upper  note 
is  lower  than  I) — third  string  open.  The  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh  often  prove  troublesome  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  stringed  instruments,  and  a  few  examples  in  different  positions  may  be  of 
some  assistance.     Notice  the  enharmonic  changes  : — 
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Arrangements  from  /wW  orchestral  scores  are  often  required,  and  to  do  this  well  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  all  the  instruments  included  in  the  Grand  Orchestra.  Among  them  are  a  number  which  we 
have  not  yet  studied.  However,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  regarding  these  instruments, 
with  what  we  already  know,  we  may  make  the  experiment.  In  "condensing"  music  for  the  small 
orchestra, we  should  endeavor  to  retain  all  the  principal  features  and  keep  as  near  the  original  as  possible. 
We  will  take  for  an  example  the  score  on  the  following  pages  (which  is  here  given  for  a  full  orchestra),  and 
make  from  it  a  score  for  a  small  band.  The  transposing  instruments  in  this  score  (which  we  have  not 
already  fully  treated)  are  the  ~Ep  Clarionet,  whose  sounds  are  a  minor  third  above  the  written  note;  the 
P  Horns,  which  sound  a.  fifth  lower  than  the  note  on  paper;  and  the  F  Trumpets,  which  sound  a  fourth 
higher.    The  Oboe,  Fagotti  and  Tuba  sound  as  written. 
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104  INSTRUMENTATION— THE  ORCHESTRA. 

Remarks  on  Example  155. — During  the  first  eight  measures,  the  1st  Violin  and  1st  Horn  carry  the 
melody  in  unison,  the  Cello  taking  it  an  octave  lower.  A  very  striking  effect  in  the  way  of  ah  accom- 
paniment is  obtained  from  the  upper  reed  instruments  and  Flute,  by  alternating  quarter  rests  with  quar- 
ter notes,  while  in  strong  contrast  to  tins  regular  pulsation,  we  have  the  holding  notes  of  the  Fagotti  and 
2nd  Horn.  The  harmony  begins  on  the  dominant  with  an  organ-point  on  the  tonic  which  is  maintained 
to  the  sixteenth  measure,  the  harmony  changing  every  two  bars  from  dominant  to  tonic  The  general 
effect  of  the  whole  passage  is  exceedingly  tine.  In  the  seventeenth  bar  an  abrupt  change  of  key  occurs 
with  flie  most  brilliant  effect.  After  the  sixteenth  bar  (in  Eb),  the  dominant  of  B  major  appears  (l-'ti,  Ati, 
Cb,  Eh)  for  six  meisures,  reaching  the  tonic  (B,  Dti,  rti)  on  the  twenty-third  measure.  The  return  to  the 
original  key  ( h|?)  is  very  nicely  managed  through  an  enharmonic  change  in  the  melody,  bars  twenty-five 
and  twenty-six  in  sharps  being  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  one  note  ( Efi  in  twenty-five  to  F  in  twenty- 
seven),  as  bars  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  in  flats.  The  student  having  thoroughly  studied  the  whole 
example,  we  will  now  examine  it  with  a  view  to  arranging  it  for  the  small  orchestra. 

In  the  first  eight  measures  the  parts  which  will  remain  the  same  as  in  the  full  score,  are  the  1st  and 
2nd  Violins,  Viola,  Double-bass  and  Flute.  The  pretty  effect  of  the  reed  instruments — spoken  of  above — 
cannot  be  given  properly  by  our  small  orchestra  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  instruments  of  that 
Class.  A  Flute  and  Clarionet  only  are  rather  too  thin,  but  they  must  suffice.  Should  we  add  the  Cornets 
to  rill  up  the  harmony,  they  would  destroy  the  balance,  being  too  loud  to  blend  well  with  the  Flute 
and  Clarionet  in  a  pianissimo  passage;  besides,  we  shall  need  them  to  help  us  out  with  the  brass  parts. 
The  low  sustained  F  of  the  2nd  Horn  (which  sounds  the  B|?  on  the  2nd  line  of  the  Bass  stave)  will  have 
to  he  written  for  the  Trombone,  and  the  low  E(?  of  the  2nd  Fagotto,  must  be  taken  by  the  Cello,  as  no 
other  instrument  in  the  small  orchestra  (Double-bass  excepted)  can  reach  so  low.  The  1st  Fagotto  part 
can  be  played  by  the  2nd  Cornet,  but  unless  both  the  Cornet  and  Trombone  play  ppp.  tthey  will  cover  up 
the  E|?  of  the  Cello,  and  as  this  F|?  is  the  tonic,  it  should  be  quite  as  prominent  as  the  Jib  of  the  Trombone. 
The  1st  Horn  part — if  played  at  all  with  this  arrangement — will  have  to  be  given  to  the  1st  Cornet, 
although  its  tone  is  much  too  loud  to  give  the  required  effect.  Possibly  we  might  come  nearer  to  the 
original  by  omitting  the  Cornet,  and  giving  the  Cello  its  regular  part,  but  as  we  wish  to  have  the  aforesaid 
Eb  represented  and  also  the  1st  Horn,  we  must  dispense  with  the  original  Cello  part. 

In  order  to  strength  an  the  melody  in  bars,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
Clarionet,  and  the  notes  which  that  instrument  had  in  the  full  score  have  now  been  given  to  the  2nd 
Cornet,  while  the  1st  Cornet  has  C  (the  F  in  the  Trumpet  part)  sounding  P|?.  Notice  the  changes  in  the 
six  measures  beginning  with  the  seventeenth,  where  the  low  Bfc  of  the  2nd  Horn  (sounding  E^)  has  been 
written  for  the  <  larionet,  and  the  FJJ  of  the  Fagotto  has  been  transferred  to  the  Trombone.  The  1st  Cor- 
net has  the  original  Hj?  Clarionet  part  in  bars  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four.  The  C 
for  the  2nd  Cornet  (bars  nineteen  and  twenty)  is  transposed  from  the  2nd  Trumpet's  F.  Strictly  considered, 
this  F  should  have  been  written  Eti,  as  the  note  in  the  string-parts  from  which  it  was  transposed  is  A$ — 
(see  2nd  Violin  part.)  This  would  have  given  us  T']&  instead  of  C  for  the  Cornet.  The  reason  for  these 
enharmonic  (manges  is,  that  they  make  the  reading  easier;  F  or  C  looking  simpler  than  E|J  or  B$.  See 
b-irs  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  of  the  Clarionet  part,  where  Ffa  is  used  in  place  of  E$,  and  bars 
twenty-seven  and  twenty -eight,  where  the  1st  Violin  and  Viola  parts  are  written  in  flats,  while  the  2nd 
Violin  and  Basses  are  in  sharps.  To  better  prepare  for  the  sudden  change  from  the  chord  of  Bfa  in  bar 
twentv-eight  to  Eb  in  bar  twenty-nine,  the  connecting  tone,  D$.  was  changed  to  Eb.  The  student  is  ad- 
vised to  compare  the  following  example  bar  by  bar  and  note  fur  note  with  example  155,  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  where  and  why  alterations  have  been  made,  and  trace  the  notes  of  the  transposing  in- 
struments back  to  the  corresponding  tones  of  the  string  or  non-transposing  instruments.  On  the  follow- 
ing page  is  the  score  for  the  small  orchestra  condensed  from  example  155. 
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CHAPTERXXX. 
THE  GRAND  ORCHESTRA. 

If  we  compare  the  orchestral  scores  of  a  century  ago  with  those  of  the  present  day,  we  are  struck  by 
the  greater  number  of  instruments  now  employed,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  nature 
of  the  music.  Good  old  "Father  Haydn"  could  express  his  ideas  with  two  Flutes,  two  Oboes,  two 
Horns,  two  Bassoons,  two  Trumpets,  a  pair  of  Kettle  Drums,  and  the  usual  string  quartette.  The  Clario- 
net had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  Beethoven,  still  later,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  orchestral  works 
for  the  same  instruments,  only  with  the  addition  of  Clarionets.  The  modern  composer  demands  three  or 
four  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  wind  instruments,  besides  English  Horn,  Bass  Clarionets,  Contra 
Bassoons,  Harps,  Trombones,  Tubas,  extra  Cornets  and  the  whole  force  of  the  percussion  department — 
Drums,  Cymbals,  Gongs,  Triangles,  Bells,  Xylophones,  and  other  instruments  of  torture.  To  properly 
balance  the  miss  of  sound  from  so  many  loud  toned  instruments,  about  eighty  stringed  instruments  are 
necessary.  In  tlie  olden  time,  simple  melodic  forms,  delicately  shaded,  with  butlittle  effort  towards 
orchestral  effects,  were  in  vogue.  Now,  harmonic  combinations  of  great  complexity,  strik'ng  melodies 
written  with  special  reference  to  the  instruments  upon  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  with  strong  con- 
trasts of  instrum  Mital  coloring  and  skillful  management  of  light  and  shade,  are  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  orchestral  music.  No  doubt  many  will  contend  that  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote  much  better  music 
than  any  of  our  modern  composers.  If  that  be  true,  we  must  acknowledge  that  while  all  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  have  progressed,  music  alone  has  stood  still.  Beethoven,  who  came  after  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  was  thoroughly  hated  because  of  his  many  daring  innovations  in  composition  as  well  as  in  or- 
chestration. He  has  himself  said  that  the  music  teachers  of  Vienna  were  his  mortal  enemies.  No  one 
now  denies  that  he  developed  orchestral  music  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Berlioz  has  but  recently  had  a 
fair  hearing  in  his  native  country  where  he,  during  his  life-time,  was  ridiculed  for  his  "crazy"  music. 
But  now,  when  dead  and  gone,  they  are  ready  to  do  him  honor. 

Modern  improvements  and  additions  to  the  orchestra  have  led  to  a  corresponding  development  of 
musical  ideas,  until  now.  the  limit  of  orchestral  resources  seems  to  have  been  nearly  reached.  Kichahl 
Wagner,  without  doubt  the  greatest  living  master  of  instrumentation,  has  taxed  every  instrument  to  its 
utmost.  He  has  sounded  them  from  their  "  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  their  compass."  made  them  breathe 
a  zephyr  or  blow  a  hurricane,  caused  them  to  give  "sweet  sounds  long  drawn  out,"  or  rush  with  the 
speed  of  lightning — in  short,  every  thing  which  human  endurance  and  mechanical  skill  has  made  possi- 
ble on  musical  instruments  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  from  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  enemies 
accuse  him  of  creating  many  difficulties  and  much  noise.  However  that  may  be,  he  lias  written  ninth 
music  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  What  can  excel  the  etherial  beauty  of  the  introduction  to  his 
Lohengrin,  or  the  massive  grandeur  of  his  Tannhauser  Overture  V  Although  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  charlatan — a  musical  maniac,  by  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  his  music;  still,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  his  genius  will  be  universally  admitted. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  remarks  will  induce  the  student,  who  wishes  to  master  this  subject,  to  examine 
for  himself  the  scores  of  all  the  great  com  posers;  beginning  with  Haydn,  then  Mozart,  Weber,  Beeth- 
oven (whose  sublime  creations  can  be  studied  with  profit  for  a  life-time),  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendel- 
ssohn, Berlioz,  Brahms,  Raff,  Rubenstein,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  these 
masters  will  do  more  to  bring  the  student  to  a  "  realizing  sense  "  of  the  wonderful  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  musical  composition  and  orchestration  than  volumes  of  dry  argument. 

In  addition  to  the  instruments  which  have  been  treated  under  the  head  of  the  "Small  Orchestra," 
the  grand  orchestra  of  the  present  day  includes  the  Oboe,  English  Horn,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Tuba, 
Timpani,  Bass-Drum  and  Cymbals,  and  sometimes  the  Contra-Bassoon,  Bass  Clarionet,  Harps,  Belts  alid 
Xylophone. 
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The  Oboe  (Ger.  Hoboe,  Fr.  Hautbois;  sometimes  written  Hautboy):  This  instrument  hns  a  conical 
bore  and  is  played  by  means  of  a  double  reed.  The  music  for  it  is  written  in  the  treble  clef,  and  the 
Bounds  are  the  same  "as  the  written  notes.  It  has  the  following  compass  with  all  the  chromatic  inter- 
vals : — 


rtozz  :±z 


I 


but  Ef>  should  be  the  upward  limit  for  orchestral  writing.     Some  Oboes  have  a  low  ft]?, 


H 


but  as  this  is  not  always  the  case  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to 

written  a  low  B|?  in  the  intermezzo  of  the  "  Midsummer  Nigbt's  Dream  "  music 

instrument  is  from  G  to  Ej?: — 


ibstain  from  writing  it.      Mendelssohn  has 
The  best  part  of  the 


1 


Its  tone  in  the  medium  is  sharp  and  cutting — it  may  be  called  "acid-sweet" — but  the  lower  portion  of 
the  scale  has  a  thin  nasal  quality  which  is  not  particularly  agreeable.  Tlie  extreme  upper  notes  are  harsh 
Hnd  shrill.  Like  most  wind-instruments,  the  keys  with  few  Mars  or  sharps  are  easiest  for  the  Oboe. 
Rapid  passages  are  not  so  effective  as  simple  melodies,  which  may  be  either  of  a  gay  or  plaintive  charac- 
ter. Berlioz  says  "  Candor,  artless  grace,  soft  joy,  or  the  grie*'  of  a  fragile  being,  suits  the  Hautboy's 
accents,  *  *  *  A  certain  degree  of  agitation  is  also  within  its  powers  of  expression."  Arpeg- 
gios, which  on  the  Clarionet  are  of  excellent  effect,  are  unfit  for  the  Oboe. 


The  following  shakes  are  difficult : — 


tr       tr 


tr 


tr      \tr   A   tr    A4Jr^^r 
-  **-\>rt 1 — ■ r  t 1-- 


-tfc- 


tr 


■+r- 


These  are  impossible  : — 


:  i  and  all  above  this. 


Sustained  tones  are  very  effective  on  the  Oboe,  see  Example  129,  where  it  first  sustains  C,  and  after- 
wards is  made  to  answer  the  Violins  with  charming  effect.  The  cutting  quality  of  iis  tone  enables  this 
answer  to  be  distinctly  heard,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  sound  opposed  to  it  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
[n  Example  107  is  a  sustained  tone  (K)  for  the  Oboe,  which,  on  account  of  the  nasal  quality  peculiar  to 
;his  part  of  the  instrument,  lends  additional  grotesqueness  to  the  general  effect.  The  happy  use  of  the 
jrace  note  (  Vjt)  should  not  be  overlooked  See  Examples  lG.'i,  1G4  and  ]<>.'>,  where  the  Oboe  is  doubled  with 
;he  Flute  and  Bassoon.  Examp'e  155  has  an  effective  Oboe  part.  In  tutti  passages  the  Oboe  often  doubles 
he  melody  with  the  Violins  and  other  instruments.  Examples  of  a  conspicuous  use  of  the  Oboe  may  be 
bund  m  any  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  w  here  it  is  made  to  express  the  gayest  as  well  as  the  saddest 
amotion.  The  following  examples,  each  different  in  character,  are  given  as  specimens  well  suited  to  the 
Oboe :— 
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The  English  Horn,  (Fr.  Cor.  Anglais,  Ital.  Corno  Inglese,  Ger.  Englisches  Horn.)  The  mechani- 
cal construction,  compass  and  lingering  of  this  instrument  are  the  same  as  the  Oboe,  but  a  fifth  lower  in 
pitch.  It  may  be  called  a  Tenor  Oboe  in  F ;  consequently  its  part  must  be  written  a  fifth  above  the  real 
sounds.  It  has  a  wailing,  melancholy  quality  of  tone;  deeper  and  more  veiled  than  the  Oboe,  and  not 
so  well  adapted  to  lively  strains.     The  lower  notes  are  good,  but  It  is  best  not  to  write  for  it  above  : — 


fnn 


which  sounds  the  F  below.  Nearly  all  the  modern  composers  write  for  the  instrument  For  prominent 
examples  of  its  use,  see  the  introduction  to  Rossini's  Overture  to  "William  Tell,"  Meyerbeer's  celebrated 
Cavatina  "  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime,"  from  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  where  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
Harp,  and  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin  "  and  other  operas,  where  he  combines  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  with 
other  instruments.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  an  effective  use  of  the  instrument  occurs  in  Halevy's 
opera,  "  The  Jewess."    We  take  the  liberty  of  copying  it  from  Berlioz's  work. 


162. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


The  Bassoon  (Ital.  Fagotto,  Ger.  Fagott,  Fr.  Basson).  The  Bassoon  is  the  Bass  of  the  Oboe,  and 
like  it,  is  played  by  means  of  a  double-reed.  The  music  for  it  is  written  in  both  the  Bass  and  Tenor 
clefs,  and  it  has  the  following  compass  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals : — 

V 


$t 


rto: 


i 


It  is  possible,  however,  to  produce  the  chromatic  scale  up  to  the  next  F,  but  the  notes  above  B(?  are  very 
hazardous  and  should  rarely  be  used.     Some  instruments  have  a  low  A : — 


§E 


but  as  they  are  not  very  generally  in  use,  it  is  better  not  to  write  that  note.    All  Shakes  below : — 

tr 


I  tr 

and  above : —         4W  U^ 


are  either  difficult  or  impossible,  and  also  the  following  intermediate  notes : — 


tr 
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tr 
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tr 
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I    tr  \tr 
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%- U 


Difficult. 


Impossible. 


Difficult. 


Difficult. 


The  favorite  keys  are  those  with  few  sharps  or  flats.  Sustained  tones  (Ex.  155)  and  passages  of  con- 
siderable rapidity,  either  staccato  (Ex.  130,  I'M)  or  legato  (Ex.132)  are  suitable  for  the  Bassoon.  The 
Bassoon  is  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  and  is  capable  of  the  most  varied  effects. 
It  has  been  extensively  employed  by  composers  for  about  two  centuries.  In  this  country,  the  little  de- 
mand for  Bassoon  players,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  instrument,  has  deterred  musicians 
from  practicing  it.  It  is  employed  only  in  the  large  orchestras  and  in  a  few  of  our  military  bands,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  musical  taste  improves,  and  bands  become  more  completely  organized,  the  Bas- 
soon will  receive  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  quality  of  tone  varies  in  the  different  octaves.  The 
high  notes  have  a  pinched  quality,  as  though  in  distress,  which  Berlioz  expresses  as  nearly  as  possible 
when  lie  calls  them  "  painful,  suffering — even  miserable."  The  following  passage,  which  occurs  during 
the  overturo  several  times  in  various  keys,  gives  precisely  this  impression  : — 
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OVERTURE:  "LEONORE"  No,  3.    Beethoven. 
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The  next  example  from  the  same  overture,  illustrates  a  favorite  device  of  Beethoven's,  of  writing 
passages  without  accompaniment  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  upper  register,  with  the  Flute  and  Oboe  in 
octaves  above.     He  has  carried  out  the  same  idea  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eioica  Symphony — Ex.  165. 
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Bassoons 


Flutes  col  Oboe  8va. 
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OVERTURE:  LEONORE,  No.  3,    Beethoven. 
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165. 


Flute 
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Bassoon 
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Eroica  Symphony  CScherzo).    Beethoven. 
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'2nd  Violin. 
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T'.ie  low  notes  of  the  Bassoon  afford  excellent  busses  to  the  wood  instruments,  and  :ilso  blend  well 
with  Horns;  see  Example  172.  Passages  in  unison,  or  octaves,  with  the  Cello,  or  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, are  often  to  be  met  with;  see  Examples  130  and  132.  The  middle  notes  are  somewhat  weak,  but 
admirable  for  dramatic  effects,  where  something  of  the  supernatural  is  wanted.  The  following,  for  two 
Bassoons  alone,  occurs  in  the  incantation  scene,  or  "  Resurrection  of  the  Nuns,"  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert 
le  Di  ible."  Taken  in  connnection  with  the  scene,  the  croaking  of  these  two  instruments  is  unearthly  in 
the  extreme,  and  invariably  causes  a  shudder  : — 

Andante  g>      3  =>      3  :=- 3  .     3    .  ^  __■*■  *,■*■_+■  _i_+-_ , 
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The  Bassoon,  above  all  other  instruments,  is  capable  of  comic  effects,  and  when  writing  for  it,  thi 
fact  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  for  it  easily  passes  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Nothing  mot 
appropriate  to  the  situation  was  ever  written  than  the  following  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  "  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream,"  which  is  played  for  the  entry  of  the  clowns, : — ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


The  Horn  (ltd,.  Corno,  Fr.  Cor,  Ger.  Horn.)      This  instrument,  before  valves  or  pistons  were  so 

{generally  attached  to  it,  had  a  number  of  movable  crooks,  of  various  sizes,  which  rendered  the  pitch 
ligher  or  lower,  as  occasion  required.  Thus,  if  the  music  Mas  in  C,  the  C  crook  was  used  and  the  part 
for  the  Horn  was  written  in  C.  When  the  music  was  in  A,  the  A  crook  was  applied  and  the  part  written 
in  C — a  minor  third  higher  than  the  real  sounds.  By  means  of  these  different  crooks,  in  connection  with 
the  tuning-slide,  the  Horn  could  be  put  in  any  desired  key,  and  the  part  always  written  in  C;  thus  ob- 
taining the  advantage  of  the  "  open  "  notes — those  which  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  pistons  or 
valves.  The  natural  Horn  in  C  (low)  gives  the  following  "  open  "  sounds,  the  effect  of  which  is  an 
octave  lower  than  the  written  notes,  the  first  two  notes  excepted  : — 

'  -  ft-  **M  *  -  = 


§iE^: 


-^Z&L 


-a 


-s>- 


Berlioz  gives,  also,  as  an  open  note, 


troduced  between  two  Fs : 


hich  is  a  little  too  low,  and  only  good  when  in* 


It  should  never  be  used  as  an  Fjf. 


Low  Afy 


_  j  can  be  obtained  by  forcing  the  G  below  ^E 3] 

and  contracting  the  lips,  and  the  low  F  SB  JJ 


hy  relaxing  them. 


As  the  natural  Horn  (without  valves)  is  now  very  rarely  used — in  this  country  at  least — we  will 
not  occupy  much  space  in  discussing  it,  but  refer  those  who  wish  to  study  it  to  Berlioz's  work, 
where  the  subject  is  very  fully  treated.  Crooks  may  be  used  with  the  valve  Horn  to  put  it  in  conve- 
nient keys.  The  best  are  E(?,  Ej^,  F,  G  and  a|?.  The  application  of  valves  to  the  Horn  diminishes, 
somewhat,  its  clearness  and  purity  of  tone,  but  this  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  perfection  and 
evenness  of  its  scale,  and  by  doing  away  with  the  constant  change  of  crooks,  necessary  on  the  natural 
Horn,  with  every  change  of  key.  Most  Horn  players  use  the  F  Horn,  and  transpose  their  parts  when 
they  are  written  for  Horns  in  other  keys.  There  is  little  use  for  composers  to  write  for  Horns  in  any 
other  key  than  F,  for  players  loill  not  take  the  trouble  to  change  the  crooks  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  advantage  to  the  performer  in  using  the  F  Horn  exclusively,  for  greater  cer- 
tainty in  producing  the  tone,  and  more  perfect  intonation  is  insured  by  playing  an  instrument  always  in 
the  same  key  ;  and  this  applies  with  great  force  to  the  Horn,  the  most  ti  eachei  ons  of  instruments.  Many 
composers  of  the  present  day,  especially  of  dance-music,  write  for  F  Horns  only.  Those  who  aspire  to 
the  classical  style,  still  adhere  to  the  "old  way." 

The  Horn  with  three  valves  or  pistons,  can  produce  the  complete  chromatic  scale  from 

"1  * 


E"=|=!i 


but  the  notes  below 


mi 


are  difficult  to  strike  with  certainty,  or  to  hold  steadily  in  tune.    The  three  or  four  highest  notes  are  also 
difficult  unless  properly  led  up  to,  as  in  the  following  from  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  :— 
1  siQ  Presto. 
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It  is  usual  to  write  Horn  parts  in  the  Treble  clef,  but  for  certain  low  notes  the  Bags  clef  is  used. 
Sometimes  the  Treble  and  Bass  clef  will  be  found  together  on  the  same  stave  : — 
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From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  music  in  the  Treble  clef  sounds  lower  than  it  is  written,  while  in  the  Bass 
clef  it  sounds  higher.    Horns  in  low  C,  B,  Bf?  and  A,  are  exceptions  as  to  the  Bass  clef. 

The  following  (second  Horn  solo)  from  Beethoven's  Fidelio  Overture  in  E  will  illustrate  the  custom 
of  writing  th»;  Bass  notes  an  octave  lower  than  would  seem  to  be  proper. 


Horn  in  E 

169. 

Effect 
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The  last  two 


•      L 


The  table  below  will  be  found  useful  for  reference.     It  gives  the  open  sounds  of  Horns  in  different 
keys  and  the  effects  they  produce  .— 
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2nd  Horn. 
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Horns  in  C 
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The  /u'gr/i  Horn  in  C  is  very  seldom  written  for.  It  must  be  remembered  when  writing  for  Horns 
that  those  in  the  high  keys,  say  in  A,  or  A(2,  cannot  play  the  high  notes  as  easily  as  those  in  low  keyfi 
like  C  or  I),  and  the  low  Horns  cannot  reach  the  low  notes  as  well  as  the  high  Horns.     Thus,  the  upper  Q 


a.—. 


I 


written  for  the  Horn  in  C  (low)  would  not  be  difficult,  but  the  same  note  for  the  Horn  in  A  might  possi- 
bly prove  a  failure.     On  the  contrary,  the  Horn  in  A  can  produce  the  double  G  below, 


Hil 


but  on  the  C  Horn  it  would  be  impracticable. 
To  illustrate : — 


Horn  in  A 


Effect 


^ 


:_^-i 


Eim 


Horn  in  C 

(low) 


Effect 


_fiL 


1^1 


^li^i 


The  above  shows,  that  upper  G  on  an  A  Horn  produces  a  sound  a  major  sixth  higher  than  the  same 
note  played  on  the  C  Horn,  hence  the  difficulty  of  producing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  G  of  the 
Horn  in  A  produces  only  E,  while  the  same  note  on  the  C  Horn  sounds  (or  would  sound  if  it  could  be 
played)  double  G.  Enough  has  been  said  to  warn  the  student  against  the  danger  of  writing  too  high  for 
high  llorns,  or  too  low  for  low  Horns.  In  cases  of  doubt,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  table  (Ex.  170), 
where  the  exact  s?unds  made  by  Horns  in  any  key  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  tone  of  the  Horn  is  exceedingly  rich  and  mellow.  Its  upper  notes  have  great  carrying  power, 
and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Its  low  tones  make  fine,  sonorous  Basses  for  piano  passages 
of  reed  instruments,  and  by  forcible  blowing  a  brassy  quality  is  obtained,  which  is  very  effective  in/oHB 
passages.  Closed  tones,  made  by  closing  the  bell  more  or  less  with  the  hand,  are  of  a  very  different 
quality  from  the  open  sounds.  On  the  natural  Horn  the  tones  lying  between  the  open  sounds  are  neces- 
sarily closed — the  hand  having  to  close  the  bell  in  order  to  lower  the  tone.  As  the  bell  is  the  more  com- 
pletely closed,  the  sound  becomes  lower,  and  also  rougher  and  more  difficult  to  produce  and  to  play  in 
tune.  These  closed  tones  are  valuable  for  certain  effects  where  a  rough,  dull  sound  is  desired.  On  the 
Horn  with  valves  every  note  in  the  scale  can  be  made  a  closed  note.  Composers  sometimes  indicate  thein 
by  writing  -f-  over  the  notes  to  be  closed.  The  Horn  has  the  valuable  quality  of  blending  well  with  all 
other  instruments,  and  also  with  the  voice.  It  can  be  used  with  capital  effect  as  a  solo  instrument  in 
melodies  of  a  melancholy,  dreamy  character,  and  is  especially  useful  for  sustaining  soft  low  harmonieft 
Weber  ha9  done  wonders  with  the  Horn.  The  introduction  of  the  Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz''  contains 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Horn  music;  see  Example  171.  Mendelssohn  has  also  wiitten  charm- 
ingly for  the  Horn.  We  give,  as  an  example  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Horn  as  a  solo  instrument, 
the  opening  of  the  Nocturne  from  the  music  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;"  see  Example  172.  It 
is  customary,  when  writing  for  four  Horns,  to  have  them  in  different  keys — usually  two  in  the  key  of 
the  tonic  and  two  in  the  dominant;  see  Example  161.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  always  the 
most  advantageous.  Sometimes  two  are  keyed  in  tonic  and  two  in  the  relative  minor,  as  in  the  Overture 
to  "  Der  Freischutz ;"  see  Example  141. 

As  11  'is  not  necessary  to  make  the  same  calculations  for  obtaining  open  notes  on  the  valve  as  on  the 
natural  Horn,  there  is  less  need  of  putting  them  in  different  keys.  The  chances  are  that  the  F  Horn  will 
be  used  by  the  performer,  no  matter  what  key  they  may  be  written  in. 
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171. 


Coexi  IX  V 


Corn i  in  C 


Vioi.ixo  r    / 


Violixo  II 


Viola 


Cello 
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M^  Notturno  from  the  Music  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

\72.  MENDELSSOHN. 

Andante  tranquillo. 

1  mo  p  T       _        I 


Clarinetti 

IN    A. 


Fagotti 


Corni in  E 


Bassi 


m    .  m  ^m      T»l    — — »  "  ^r-     -^r     **■"     ",-—      «       ^^  ^^  ^^    ^T    ^^^^^  ^^      j»  ^^  /V  '     j 
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It  will  be  seen  In  the  above  example,  that  the  solo  is  accompanied,  principally,  by  the  low  wind- 
instruments,  the  Double-bass  and  Cello  being  used  for  the  low  foundation  notes  only.  .  But,  on  its  recur- 
rence (No.  173)  the  accompaniment  is  more  fully  scored,  the  Violins  and  Violas  playing  in  triplets  while 
the  Flutes  and  1st  Clarionet  play  in  even  time.  This  being  an  excellent  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
an  instrumental  accompaniment  can  be  developed  from  very  simple  fundamental  harmonies,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  give  considerable  space  to  its  illustration  ;  for  only  by  close  examination  and  careful  study 
of  such  examples  can  the  student  learn  the  secret  of  handling  liis  instrumental  forces  skillfully.  While 
the  fundamental  harmonies  remain  the  same  as  in  the  first  instance  (No.  172),  the  instrumental  coloring 
has  been  heightened  by  introducing  accompanying  figures  of  different  designs;  at  the  same  time,  the 
sustained  tones  of  the  Oboe,  2nd  Clarionet  and  2nd  Horn  add  greater  fullness.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  example  again. 
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The  Trumpet  (Ital  Tromba;  Ger.  Trompete;  Fr.  Trompette).  In  Italian  music  sometimes  called 
Clarino.  This  instrument  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country,  the  Cornet  having  taken  its  place.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  Trumpet  has  a  fine,  brilliant  quality  of  tone  which  the  Cornet  cannot 
supply,  but  the  latter  is  preferred  because  it  is  much  easier  to  play,  and  better  adapted  to  the  general 
wants  of  the  musician.  There  are  four  varieties  of  the  Trumpet;  the  plain  or  natural,  the  slide,  the 
keyed,  and  those  with  pistons  or  cylinders. 

The  plain  Trumpet  produces  only  the  open  or  natural  sounds  of  its  tube,  being  the  same  as  the 
natural  Horn  in  that  respect,  thus : — 

fa  fa    £ 


The  low  C 


on  Trumpets  lower  than  F  is  not  of  good  quality. 


TheBj> 


£ 


is  too  flat,  and  can  only  be  played  in  tune  by  forcible 

blowing ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  used  pianissimo. 


The  slide  Trumpet  gives  many  notes  in  addition  to  the  above : — 

Impossible  in  keys 
lot  C.  D,  and  below 


Impossible  in  keys 
" ,  and  belowT 


ITCoi  C.  1),  and  belowIC. 


mm 


5       K 


—n-%r-»-%*=^P= 


V      ■*■  9"- 


~o 


-¥■ 


-<9- 


Keyed  Trumpets  are  not  often  seen  in  this  country.  They  are  much  inferior  to  the  valve  Trumpet, 
and  we  need  not  waste  space  in  treating  of  them. 

The  Trumpets  with  cylinder  or  pistons  are  now  very  generally  used  in  Europe.  Strauss,  and  many 
other  popular  composers,  writes  almost  entirely  for  the  valved  Trumpet  in  F.  The  complete  chromatic 
scale  can  be  executed  on  the  valved  Trumpet.  Berlioz  says,  "  the  high  Trumpets,  in  F  or  G,  can  descend 
chromatically  as  far  as  Ftt 


>" 


but  the  extreme  notes  are  of  poor  quality."     From  low  C  to  upper  G  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes : — 


ips=i 


On  Trumpets  in  high  keys,  even  E  will  be  found  high  enough  for  comfort  to  the  performer.     As  E 
on  the  F  Trumpet  sounds  A  :— 
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Cornet  players  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  when  called  upon  to  produce  the  same  sound,  by  playing 
upper  B^f  on  the  B|?  Cornet.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Trumpets  are  an  octave  higher  than  Horns 
(  when  both  are  in  the  same  key),  and  that  C  : — 


on  the  F  Trumpet,  for  instance,  sounds  F, 


hile  on  the  F  Horn  it  gives 


vus. 


1 


The  folic  wing  table  gives  the  real  sounds  of  Trumpets  in  various  keys  : — 

Written  Note.  Effect. 


Trumpet  in  A  sounds  a  minor  third  lower  than  written 
Trumpet  in  Bj?  sounds  a  major  second  lower  than 


P 


written.  e?K: 


I 


zzz: 


I 


:oi 


i=fe=l 


II: 


Trumpet  in  C  sounds  as  written 
Trumpet  in  D  sounds  a  major  second  higher  than  written.  A\  g  ir 

Trumpet  in  Ej?  sounds  a  minor  third  higher  than 
Trumpet  in  E^  sounds  a  major  thir 


122 


I 


written,  /m 


:ter 


lird  higher  than  written,  ?fft  •         ~|r 


Trumpet  in  F  sounds  a  perfect  fourth  higher  than  written,  tmizzr. 


For  prominent  Trumpet  parts  the  student  is  referred  to  "  The  Trumpet  shall  Sound,"  from  Handel's 
"Messiah;"  the  "Wedding  March,"  by  Mendelssohn;  the  March  and  Chorus  from  "Tannhanser;" 
Beethoven's  Overture  "  Leonora  "  No.  3;  Auber's  Overture  "  Fra  Diavolo  "  and  Meyerbeer's  "  Fackel- 
tanz"  No.  3. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Bass-Tuba.  The  Tuba  is  the  lowest  in  pitch  of  the  brass  instruments.  In  the  hands  of  a  good 
performer  it  has  great  power  and  compass.  It  is  also  possible  to  play  the  softest  passages,  and  when 
combined  with  Double-basses,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  its  tones,  so  completely  do  they  blend 
with  the  strings;  see  Ex.  175.  In  this  respect  it  is  much  superior  to  the  Ophicleide,  which  it  has  entirely 
superseded,  both  in  the  Orchestra  and  .Military  Band.  When  used  in  the  Orchestra  the  Tuba  is  a  non- 
transposing  instrument.  The  favorite  Tuba  for  Orchestral  playing  is  the  one  in  F,  having  four  valves. 
In  amateur  Brass  Bauds,  the  E\?  Tuba  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

The  F  Tuba  has  the  following  compass,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals: — 
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The  Eb  Tuba  has  this  compass  :— 

|    With  four  valves  only 


In  orchestral  writing  the  Tuba  not  only  sustains  the  Bass  part  in  the  brass  section,  but  often  plays 
in  unison  or  in  octaves  with  the  Double-basses.  When  thus  combined  with  the  strings,  the  effect  is  to 
make  very  low  Bass  tones  come  out  more  distinctly.  The  following  example  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this  manner  of  writing : — 


175. 


Bass-Tuba. 


Timpani  in  D,  A. 


CONTRABASSI. 


Eine  Faust  Overture.    Wagner. 

Molto  sostenuto. 


3iEB=E=fr4££^3E 


PP 
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tfl* 


All  the  text-books  on  instrumentation  warn  the  student  against  writing  rapid  passages  for  the  Tuba. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  observe  when  writing  for  any  low  Bass  instrument.  Nevertheless,  I  know  Tuba 
players  who  can  execute  with  ease,  passages  which  many  Clarionet  players  find  exceedingly  trouble- 
some; and  they  can  also  bring  out  clearly,  passages  which  are  a  mere  jumble  on  the  Double-bass.  Of 
course,  these  passages  must  be  within  a  reasonable  compass  and  in  favorable  keys.  A  rapid  passage 
executed  on  the  E|?  Tuba,  for  instance,  would  be  much  easier  in  the  key  of  EJ7  than  in  Eh.  The  former 
is  the  natural  key  of  the  instrument,  while  the  latter  is  quite  foreign  to  it.  Ex.  147  furnishes  a  fine 
example  for  the  Tuba,  but  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  carry  parts  so  high  for  any  but  professional 
players.     For  amateur  performers  it  would  be  better  not  to  write  above 

mil 


and  as  all  Tubas  do  not  have  the  fourth  valve,  the  lower  limit  should  be  about  A  or  Bb : 


^ 


Besides   the  Tuba  in  Eb  and  F ,  there  are  Contra-bass  Tubas  in  Bb  and  C.     The  one  in  C  stands  a  fourth 
below  the  F  instrument.    With  three  valves,  the  lowest  tone  would  be  Fti: — 


mi 


With  the  fourth  valve  it  can  descend  six  semitones  lower,  but  these  extreme  low  notes  are  very  difficult  of 
production.  The  Bb  Contra-bass  Tub  i  is  a  tone  lower  than  the  C,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  F,  and  a  fourth 
lower  than  the  Eb  Tuba,  but  these  differences  in  pitch  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  writ- 
ten note  is  the  same  for  all.  In  certain  Military  Bands  of  Europe,  all  Tubas,  except  the  one  in  C,  are 
treated  as  transposing  instruments.  An  explanation  of  the  manner  of  writing  for  them  will  be  given  in 
Part  III.  There  is  no  need  here  of  quoting  examples  for  the  Tuba.  The  student  will  find  a  sullicient 
number  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  proper  way  of  writing  for  it. 
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The  Kettle  Drums  (Ital.  Timpani;  Ger.  Pauken ;  Fr.  Timbales)  are  so  called  from  the  kettle- 
shaped  shell  of  brass  or  copper  over  the  top  of  which  the  head  is  stretched.  By  regulating  the  tension  of 
the  head  (which  is  effected  by  various  methods)  higher  or  lower  tones  of  definite  pitch  are  obtained.  Two 
of  these  Drums  are  usually  employed.  The  smaller  one  may  be  tuned  to  any  note  of  the  scale,  from  Bb 
to  F :— 


SS^SEE 


and  the  larger,  from  F  to  C  : — 


r± 


— \-u>-&> — 
-z? 


'    The  Bass  clef  only  is  used  for  the  Kettle  Drums,  and  the  sounds  are  the  same  as  the  written  note. 
The  most  common  practice  is  to  tune  one  to  the  Tonic  and  the  other  to  the  Dominant,  thus : — 


Timpani  in  C,  G.    9~— g> [- 

Timpani  in  A,  E.    zJ~ — ~ 


Timpani  in 


Eb,Bb.     §^=3=1 

f2rd  Timpani  in  F,  C.    9g=z~l rg£H [01 ~f 

i__jj  ^ — it 


:tf— :: 


Timpani  i 


n  Bb,  F     =^=|=E :}po»=g=.2= 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  for  the  keys  of  F  and  Bb,  we  have  a  choice  between  tuning  by  fourths, 
or  by  fifths,  which  is  not  possible  in  other  keys;  thus,  in  I-tt,  G,  Ab,  and  A,  we  must  tune  by  fifths: — 

or  Gb 


£ 


HI 


<s 


—€?■ 


liiHilil^il 


while  Bfcj,  C,  Cjf,  D,  Eb  and  E,  we  must  tune  by  fourths: 

or  DJ7 


— iC- 


# 


25^ 


1^ 


&- 


im^m=mm$i 


-<s> 


Although  the  above  is  the  most  usual  way  of  tuning  Drums,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  composer  should 
not  adopt  any  method  which  his  fancy  might  dictate,  always,  however,  keeping  within  the  compass  of  the 
Drums  as  given  above;  see  Ex.  140,  where  the  Drums  are  tuned  to  C,  A— the  A  being  required  to  sound 
pp,  with  the  pizzicato  of  the  Double-bass.  Beethoven,  in  the  Scherzo  of  his  Ninth  Symphony,  has  written 
for  the  Drums  in  octaves  : — 

Solo 


»* 


: — *— i: 


Many  authors  now-a-days  write  for  more  than  two  Drums;  thus,  three — G,  D.  A — are  required  for 
the  proper  performance  of  Auber's  overture  to  "  Masaniello." 

Spohr  uses  three  Drums — G,  D,  Fb — in  his  "Historical  Symphony."      In  the  opera  of  "  Robert  le 
Diable,"    Meyerbeer  has  written  the  following  melody  {or  four  Drums — C,  G,  D,  E  : — 

Alio  Mod. 
=a— — 0^4-1-0 i^-I-l — U-T-i — l_^^ — ^ I 0  _  0-1-0 — i^—l—P-l — E_p_l. J 


Our  opera  orchestras  do  not  contain  four  Drums,  so  the  whole  passage  is  played  on  the  Double-bass,  piz- 
zicato I 
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Berlioz,  who  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  use  of  Drums,  in  his  "  Fantastic  Symphony  "  accom- 
panies a  solo  for  English  Horn  with  four  Drums  tuned  to  B(?,  F,  and  Ap,  C. 

The  same  composer  in  his  "Requiem,"  hesides  sixty-eight  wind  instruments,  has  written  for  eight 
pairs  of  Drums,  tuned  as  follows  : — 


1st  Pair. 
— — = — &- 


^ 


7th  Pair. 


6th  Pair.        7th  Pair. 


8th  Pair. 


nd  Pair.        3rd  Pair.        4th  Pair. 


~0' 


The  following  succession  of  chords  is  played  on  these  Drums  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice: 


I  am  not  aware  that  even  Richard  Wagner  has  ever  attempted  anything  quite  so  extravagant. 


Changes  may  be  made  in  the  tuning  of  Drums  during  the  performance  of  a  piece,  if  sufficient  time  is 
given  to  allow  of  it.    Thus,  if  we  begin  in  D  and  modulate  to  G,  we  may  write  something  in  this  fashion : 


Timpani  in  D,  A.  B? ' Cp~*~ ~|~T~ ~ T^ 


# --?--- 


£ 


(In  G,  D.) 


1—0 0 1-0-0-0^0 _u 


In  this  case  only  one  Drum  has  to  be  changed — the  A  lowered  to  G — the  D  remaining  the  same. 

Should  we  modulate  to  A  instead  of  G,  the  upper  Drum  would  be  raised  to  E — the  A  remaining  for 
the  new  Tonic.     See  Ex.  177,  where  the  B  Drum  is  changed  to  C§  and  back  again. 

A  roll  on  the  Kettle  Drum  is  made  by  alternate  single  strokes,  while  on  the  Snare  Drum  two  strokes 
are  given  with  each  stick.    It  is  written  : — 

tr     or      ^    or 


g 


iy^&==iii 


See  Ex.  175,  where  the  roll  is  of  fine  effect. 

Accidentals  are  seldom  written  for  the  Kettle  Drums,  as  the  directions  for  tuning  at  the  beginning  of 
a  piece  sufficiently  indicate  the  notes  to  be  played;  thus,  for  "Timpani  in  Ej?,  Bp,"  the  drummer  will 
tune  his  Drum  to  those  notes,  and  we  need  only  write : — 


WS, 


:i 


-a. 


1 


Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  write  the  exact  note  required;  see  Ex.  177.     In  many  old  scores 
the  Drums  are  treated  as  transposing  instruments,  and  the  notes  always  written  on  C  and  G  ;  thus  :— 


Timpani  in  Bp,  F.  9'—  s<- 


& — -«• 


q=:.=s?-: 


1 


The  Drums  having  been  tuned  to  Bp  and  F,  the  real  sounds  would  be :- 


m. 


— i- 


W- 


Supposing  the  Drums  to  be  tuned  to  A,  E,  and  the  music  to  be  written; 


■■& — -•- 


The  drummer  would  be  obliged  to  play  fifths  instead  of  fourths :- 

I 


m 


X" 


zar: 


as  the  compass  of  the  Drums  do  not  admit  of  an  upper  A,  nor  a  low  E.  This  absurd  custom  of  writing  5r 
no  longer  in  vogue.  The  student  is  recommended  to  study  the  scores  of  Beethoven,  which  furnish  many 
beautiful  examples  of  the  treatment  of  Kettle  Drums. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Bass  Drum  (Fr.  Grosse  Caisse;  Ital.  Gran  Cassa,  or  Gran  Tamburo;  Ger.  Grosse  Trommel) 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  modern  Grand  Orchestra,  but  its  employment  will  not  be  in  good  taste, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  when  some  special  effect  is  to  be  obtained  from  it.  It  does  not  give  a  definite 
musical  tone  and  is  therefore  classed  with  the  percussion  instruments,  which  produce  noise  only.  Its 
treatment  in  the  orchestra  differs  entirely  from  that  in  the  military  band,  where  march  rhythms  requhe 
to  be  strongly  marked.  It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  as  to  when  and  how  the  student  shall  write  for  the 
Bass  Drum,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  less  it  is  employed  the  better  will  be  the  result.  One  stroke  of  the 
Drum  and  Cymbals,  delivered  at  the  proper  time,  will  give  an  eftect  of  some  consequence,  but  a  continuous 
thumping  from  first  to  last  is  an  intolerable  nuisance,  an  ear  splitting  noise,  which  only  those  entirely 
bereft  of  musical  feeling  would  venture  to  call  music.  The  Bass  Drum  has  been  introduced  in  an  artistic 
manner  by  Gounod  in  his  "  Faust"  ballet  music;  by  Rossini  in  the  Overture  to  "William  Tell;"  by 
Berlioz  in  his  "  Requiem,"  and  especially  by  Wagner  and  Liszt  in  a  great  variety  of  original  ways  and 
combinations.  Johann  Strauss  has  made  good  use  of  the  Drum  in  his  '*  Egyptian  "  and  "  Persian  " 
Marches.  As  the  Drum  is  of  eastern  origin,  it  may  be  appropriately  used  in  music  of  an  oriental  charac- 
ter. 

The  Bass  Drum  part  is  written  in  the  Bass  clef  with  the  notes  on  C.  The  Cymbal  part  is  usually 
written  on  the  same  stave.  Sometimes,  however,  to  save  space,  the  Bass  and  Snare  Drums  are  written  on 
one  stave;  it  being  understood  that  the  Cymbals  are  to  be  struck  with  the  Bass  Drum.  If  either  are  to 
play  alone,  it  is  customary  to  write  over,  or  under,  the  part  the  words  "  sejisa^iaJJt,"  without  the  Cym- 
bals; or  "piatti  soli,n  Cymbals  alone,    la  German  scores,  "o>'«e  becJcen," 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Cymbals  ( Fr.  Cimbales;  Ital.  Cinelli,  or  Piatti ;  Ger.  Becken),  like  Drums,  are  liable  to  be  used 
too  much.  By  a  moderate  use  of  the  instruments  of  percussion,  we  shall  not  only  avoid  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  in  our  instrumentation,  but  have  something  in  reserve  for  the  climax.  Besides  clashing  the 
Cymbals  together  (which  should  be  done  by  a  glancing  stroke  to  give  the  best  tone,  as  veil  as  to  prevent 
cracking  them),  there  are  other  ways  of  making  them  effective.  By  striking  one  of  them  with  the  Bass 
Drum  stick,  a  sound  is  given  similar  to  a  gong,  the  qualily  varying  according  to  the  force  of  the  blow. 
Sometimes  the  Snare  drummer  executes  rolls  or  other  beats  on  one  of  the  Cymbals,  which,  if  appropri- 
ately introduced,  and  not  too  long  continued,  will  be  effective.  Wagner  has  employed  the  Cymbals  in 
this  way  in  some  of  his  operas.  A  clash  of  the  Cymbals  with  a  shriek  from  the  Piccolo,  is  often  used  for 
the  climax  in  dramatic  music. 

The  Cymbal  part  is  usually  written  on  the  same  stave  with  the  Bass  Drum  part,  but  some  authors 
write  the  part  in  the  Treble  clef,  and  give  it  a  separate  stave. 

It  is  a  common  custom  ("and  a  very  popular  one  with  those  who  have  to  "  pay  the  fiddler  ")  to  fasten 
one  of  the  Cymbals  to  the  Bass  Drum,  so  that  the  performer  holding  the  other  in  his  left  hand,  and  Drum 
stick  in  his  right  hand,  can  "  beat  "  both  instruments — and  sometimes  the  composer — at  the  same  time. 
By  this  economical  arrangement  the  fine  tone  of  the  Cymbal  is  destroyed;  for,  when  the  Cymbal  which 
is  attached  to  the  Drum  is  struck,  it  causes  the  Drum  to  vibrate  also,  and  this  affects  the  brilliant  quality 
of  the  Cymbal's  tone.  A  stroke  of  the  Cymbals  alone,  that  is,  without  the  Bass  Drum,  cannot  be  well 
executed  unless  they  are  struck  in  a  particular  way,  and  then  left  free  to  vibrate;  or,  if  a  short  note  is 
required,  to  be  "  damped,"  by  bringing  them  suddenly  against  the  chest. 

In  Ex.  177,  a  roll  is  indicated  for  the  Cymbals,  which  is  made  by  shaking  them  rapidly  together. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
The  Tambourine,  Bells  and  Xylophone. 

The  Tambourine  is  frequently  used  in  the  orchestra.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  waste  words  on  an 
instrument  which  is  so  familiar  to  every  one,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  it  will  he  brielly  noticed. 
Although  it  has  long  been  disagreably  prominent  in  the  "  minstrel  "  bands,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  used 
in  the  orchestra  with  good  effect.  It  may  be  introduced  wth  propriety  in  dances,  or  scenes  of  revelry, 
and  in  such  melodies  as  are  common  to  the  people  who  use  the  instrument;  as  the  Italian  peasantry,  and 
the  gypsies.  Gounod  introduces  it  in  his  "  Faust  "  ballet  music,  and  Wagner  has  written  for  it  in  his 
Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  and  other  operas;  see  Ex.  177.  Music  for  the  Tambourine  may  be  written  in 
either  the  Bass  or  Treble  clef.  Single  strokes,  or  rolls  may  be  written  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  Snare  Drum. 


Sets  of  Bells  (Glockenspiel)  consist  of  graduated  bars  of  steel.  They  are  struck  by  metal  ham- 
mers and  give  forth  a  sharp,  ringing  tone,  which  is  easily  heard  above  the  din  of  the  strongest/or^'ssinio. 
They  are  usually  made  to  give  the  chromatic  scale  of  two  octaves,  from 

■*■ 


:to; 


I 


Neither  difficult  chromatic,  nor  rapid  passages,  should  be  written  for  Bells.     Plain  melodies  suit  them 
best,  and  sometimes  only  a  note  here  and  there  will  prove  most  effective. 


The  Xylophone  (Ital.  Gigelira;  Ger.  Strohfiedel).  This  instrument  is  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Set  of  Bells,  but  made  of  wooden  blocks  instead  of  metal  bars.  The  blocks  are  laid  across  two 
parallel  wisps  of  straw,  and  are  struck  by  hammers  similar  to  those  used  for  Bells. 

Some  performers  have  acquired  great  facility  of  execution  on  the  instrument,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that 
so  much  talent  and  perseverance  should  be  wasted  on  such  a  worthless  article. 

The  tone  of  the  Xylophone  is  not  very  musical,  at  least  to  the  writer,  but  many  seem  to  enjoy  its 
peculiarities.  (I  suppose  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  Jewsharp  or  Accordeon.)  However,  the  instru- 
ment has  its  uses.  Saint-Saens  the  talented  French  composer,  has  made  apt  use  of  it  in  his  "  Death's 
Dance  "  to  represent  the  knocking  together  of  the  dry  bones!  When  the  cock  crows  the  skeletons 
scamper  off  to  their  coffins;  the  graves  close  over  them,  and  all  is  still.  Would  that  the  Xylophones 
were  all  buried  with  them  ! 


The  following  extract  from  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  is  given,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  admir- 
able use  made  of  the  percussion  instruments,  but  as  an  exceedingly  brilliant  piece  of  orchestration.  The 
student  will  find  it  profitable  to  study  the  harmonic,  as  well  as  the  instrumental  effects.  To  appreciate 
this  passage,  it  must  be  heard  in  the  opera  during  the  scene,  "  Venusburg.'' 
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Piccolo 

Flutes 

Oboi 


Clarionets 
in  A 


ValvkITorns 


,vk  Horns/ 
in  E         / 


WaldTTorns 

(Plain  Ilorus) 


Fagotti 


Trumpets 

IN  ill 
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RICHARD  WAGNER. 


ff 


&  * 


f7   -. 


,*-+ 


fr 


/? 


/■/• 


L?_# 1 «  «   *•_ — 1 «  «  *-0-\ — I — 4—1 P-. — F-U-^— I ^"-#s+» — I — -» »J — I 

-s=#-'— i — I  j — 1 — x4-^ — L*-*il ~**S — ' — |— J-| 1 — ' — |— fF     I XS ^ ' 


Tuba 


Cymbals  & 

Timpani    in 

E,  B 


I'm  ANGLE    & 

Tamuolkink 


1st  Violin 


2nd  Violin 


Viola 


ilfear 


Cello  and 

CONTRABASSC 


9. 


r 


-Q--j?~ 


-W—U- 


-«>—  - 


_c?: 


2=3- 


ztrz 


<Z  - 


tr- 


-iM?- 


fr 


122.. 


-1— ?- 

_« 


fr 


!22 


:F=* 


3^E 


ff 

s^MP' 


-V-^ 


tf 


£L££ 


ff5 

id 


-ftjt- 


^ 


/r 


/•/• 


unison 
-9 


fe^: 


^zp: 


1 


/•/' 
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(|tijj^|^^^Jg|g^kfe=^^{^3 


ft 


^V*       ^^5"  fl     ff 


F is— 


:^i — ^^ l-*s."n — I — i — H — i 1 — — '-I ^ — L2»- — s~ — s- — s= -1 1/ 


<£ :^i — \^£. L-»s.«« — I— I — h — i 1 — M <J — Li* 3- 3 ^ *■ u* — 1 


M^ Vl — r  A — f-— l-^J ' ■",«« uJ-» * L*-  — •- — *- *-- 1I ' — J 


P=E^: 


fezEE 


?--■ 


//• 


S-J-*. 


fr 


^(In  cf 


^HH 


tr 


[ --.«— £ ■— {-^ J-S 


111111= 


,+.+.     tr  tr 


K 


=^m 
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^ 


— 4S*- 


5P-5?-»e- 


:tf 


/•/• 


q*=F£-gqHQ- 


-^--- 


Overture:  Tanuhauser. 
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ff 


// 
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# 
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s 
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Overture;  Taniihauser. 
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J=ii^--» firr^  r~"   -- — r-fc—^+'~»  '         *Vy-T— Vr*V-r : —  #■- y-^ Jtf-i 
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Overture:  Tannhauser.  """"^ 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Less  Frequently  Used  and  Obsolete  Instruments. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  treated  all  the  instruments  commonly  used  in  the  modern  Orches- 
tra. There  are  a  few,  however,  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  which  the  student — although,  he  may  never 
wish  to  write  for  them — should  make  himself  acquainted  with  if  he  would  read,  undcrstandingly,  the 
scores  which  have  pans  f,  r  them.  They  are  the  Harp,  the  Bass  Clarionet,  the  Double-Bassoon,  the 
Pianoforte  and  the  Organ. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  instruments,  practically  unknown  to  the  present  generation  of  musicians, 
which  are  frequently  written  for  in  the  scores  of  the  older  masters.  These  are  the  Viole  d'  Amour,  the 
Mandoline,  the  Basson-quinte,  the  Basset-horn,  the  Ophicleide  and  the  Serpent.  A  short  account  of  each 
of  these  instruments  will  be  given  in  the  order  named  above. 


The  Harp  (Ital.  Arpa;  Fr.  Harpe;  Gar.  Harfe).  To  write  successfully  for  the  Harp  requires  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  its  peculiar  construction,  a  detailed  account  of  which  would  occupy  space  that  can 
be  more  profitably  devoted  to  instruments  which  the  student  will  be  more  likely  to  find  in  every-day  use. 
But,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  anything  better,  we  will  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  subject,  taken  from  various  sources.  Many  composers  now  write  for  the  Harp  as  an 
Orchestral  instrument,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  write  much  that  is  impossible  of  execution.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  in  some  degree  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  system  of  fingering  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pi.-ino- 
forte.  There  is  no  similarity  whatever.  The  only  Harp  fit  to  be  used  in  the  Orchestra  is  the  double- 
action,  invented  by  Erard,  of  Paris.  It  can  play  in  all  keys,  and  strike  all  chords,  but  its  nature  being 
diatonic,  it  cannot  play  chromatic  successions. 

The  double-action  Harp  is  tuned  in  C  t?,  and  its  compass  is  six  octaves  and  a  quarter : — 
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Sea  bassa. 


By  means  of  the  pedal  the  upper  F(?  can  be  extended  to  F$,  which  may  be  called  the  top  note  of  the 
instrument.  The  Harp  is  furnished  with  seven  pedals  with  which  the  player  can  raise  each  string  at 
pleasure,  either  a  tone  or  semitone..  By  taking  successively  the  seven  pedals  for  the  half-lone  transposi- 
tion, it  can  be  set  in  C-b,  Dt?,  Aj?,  Kb,  'lib,  F  and  Cjjj.  By  the  next  action  of  the  pedals  the  Harp  is  set  in 
G,  I>,  A,  E,  Fjf  and  Cq.  Only  one  form  of  the  minor  scale  can  be  set — that  with  the  augmented  second 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  For  Orchestral  pieces  in  !■£},  the  Harp  part  should  be  transposed 
to  (  v—  its  natural  ke}'.  Chords  of  four  notes  may  be  taken  with  each  hand,  but  should  rarely  exceed  the 
octave. 

Arpeggios  are  very  effective,  and  in  quick  movements  should  be  limited  to  the  octave.  As  a  rule  the 
hands  should  be  separated  by  an  octave,  or  at  least  a  sixth,  otherwise  they  interfere  with  each  other. 
Shakes  are  only  tolerable  on  the  high  notes.  Repeated  notes  are  possible  by  placing  two  strings  in  unison 
by  means  of  the  pedals.  Sudden  changes  of  key  are  impossible;  time  must  be  given  to  alter  the  pedals. 
The  tones  of  the  Harp  combine  well  with  other  instruments,  especially  with  the  brass.  Gounod  has  writ- 
ten much  for  the  Harp.  Liszt  and  Wagner  employ  it  frequently.  A  familiar  example  may  be  found  in 
the  bridal  chorus,  in  the  third  act  of  "  Lohengrin.''  Meyerbeer  has  used  it  in  his  opera  "  Robert  le  Dja,- 
ble,"  in  connection  with  the  English-horn;  seepage  122. 
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The  Bass  Clarionet  is  an  octave  below  the  ordinary  Clarionet.  Its  part  is  usually  written  in  the  G 
clef.  There  are  Bass  Clarionets  in  A,  B(?  and  C ;  but  the  B|?  is  the  most  frequently  met  with.  The  sound 
of  the  instrument  in  A,  is  a  tenth  below  the  written  note ;  of  the  B|?,  a  ninth  ;  of  the  C,  an  octave,  thus  :— 

In  C. 

Written  Note. 

Effect. 

The  compass  of  the  Bass  Clarionet  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  instrument,  but  the  low  notes  are  the 
most  effective.  Probably  Liszt  and  Wagner,  of  all  the  composers  of  the  present  day,  know  best  how  to 
write  for  the  instrument.  The  trio  in  the  fifth  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots  "  has  a  fine  obligato  for  the  Bass 
Clarionet. 


The  Double-Bassoon  (JtoL  Contrafagotto;  Fr.  Contrebasson ;  Ger.  Contrafagott,  Doppelfagott). 
This  instrument  is  an  octave  below  the  ordinary  Bassoon  in  pitch,  and  consequently  in  unison  with  the 
Double-Bass.    The  notes  are  written  an  octave  above  the  real  sounds.     The  compass  should  not  exceed  : — 


The  extreme  depth  of  the  tones  of  this  instrument  render  rapid  passages  in  the  lower  register  ineffec- 
tive. The  low  tones  are  very  difficult  to  produce  piano,  but  in  forte  passages  they  are  excellent.  The 
proper  function  of  the  instrument  is  to  give  low  Basses  of  a  moderate  degree  of  speed  only.  Examples 
of  its  use  may  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies,  Haydn's  "  Creation."  and  Mendel- 
ssohn's Overture  ''The  Hebrides." 


The  Pianoforte  (Ger.  Clavier).  While  the  Piano  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  an  Orchestral 
instrument,  still,  it  is  used  now-a-days  in  many  small  Orchestras  to  supply  the  place  of  two  or  three 
other  instruments,  usually  the  2nd  Violin,  Viola  and  Bass.  This  may  be  excusable  when  those  instru- 
ments cannot  be  obtained,  but  when  done  as  a  money  saving  operation,  it  savors  of  meanness,  and  musi- 
cians should  resolutely  oppose  it.  Many  theatres  have  Bands  where  the  Piano  does  duty  in  this  way.  In 
consequence,  the  melo-dramatic  music  is  butchered.  Imagine  the  Piano  executing  a  tremolo  vritten  for 
tlie  string-quartette,  to  be  played  ppp,  so  that  speaking  may  be  heard  through  it!  And  when,  in  the  dim 
light,  the  ''  heavy  vidian  "  creeps  up,  dagger  in  hand,  to  strike  his  victim,  how  provoking  it  is  to  have 
the  effect  of  the  pizzicato  spoiled  by  the  thumping  of  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a  Piano,!  Much  dance-music  is 
now  published  in  such  a  way  that  the  Pianp  can  carry  through  the  whole  thing  in  case  the  first  (and 
sometimes  only)  fiddle  fails  to  come  to  the  scratch.  This  manner  of  arranging,  although  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  a  necessity,  is  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  instrumental  coloring  From  beginning  to  end  the  Piano 
stands  out  as  the  principal,  instead  of  the  accompaning  instrument.  The  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  upside 
down.  It  will  not  be  possible  here  to  give  any  directions  for  arranging  mush:  for  the  Piano.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  immense  quantity  of  music  published  for  it,  and  the  endless  variety  of  styles, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  to  treat  the  subject  fairly  would  require  volumes  instead  of  a  chapter. 
*  Hily  a  Pianist  can  write  well  for  the  instrument.  We  can  only  advise  the  student  to  study  carefully  the 
works  of  the  great  performers,  and  as  Berlioz  remarks,  "  it  will  there  be  seen  that  the  limits  of  possibility 
on  tlii-;  instrument  are  unknown."  The  Concertos  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
Liszt  afford  excellent  examples,  in  different  styles,  of  the  treatment  of  the  Piano  as  a  solo  instrument 
accompanied  by  the  Orchestra.  Scores  are  easily  obtained,  at  small  expence,  and  are  valuable  for  the 
study  of  the  Orchestral  accompaniments,  as  well  as  for  the  solo  parts. 


The  Organ.  The  pipe  or  church  Organ  is  rarely  used  with  the  Orchestra,  except  in  grand  choral 
compositions,  such  as  Oratorios,  Masses,  Cantatas  and  the  like.  The  Reed  Organ,  or  Harmonium,  is 
fieqeutlv  used  in  operas,  where  church  scenes  are  introduced,  as  in  Gounod's  "Faust."  To  wiite  for 
the  (ngan  requires,  like  the  Piano,  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  resources,  which  cannot  be  had  from 
books,  but  must  be  acquired  by  practice  upon  the  instrument.  All  that  was  said  on  this  point  regarding 
the  Piano  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Organ.  Very  little  music  is  published  for  the  Organ  with 
Orchestra.  Gounod's  well-known  "  Meditation  "  (composed  on  the  1st  Prelude  of  Bach's  -48)  i<  written 
for  a  Soprano  solo,  with  Violin.  Piano  and  Organ  obligato.  There  are  some  arrangement*  from  operas, 
published  in  France,  for  Violin,  Piano  and  the  Alexandre  Organ,  or  Harmonium.  Very  effective 
arrangements  from  Orchestral  scores  may  be  made  for  Violin,  Piano  and  Organ.  The  Organ  should  be 
given  the  reed  and  other  wind  instrument  parts  which  usually  have  sustained  tones  to  play  ;  the  Piano, 
meanwhile,  playing  the  string  instrument  parts, 
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The  following  instruments  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  as  no  composers  now  write  for 
them. 

The  Viole  d'  Amour.  According  to  Berlioz  this  instrument  is  "  rather  larger  than  the  Viola,  has 
seven  strings,  the  three  lowest  of  which  are  covered  with  wire.  Below  the  neck  and  passing  beneath 
the  bridge,  are  seven  more  strings  of  metal,  tuned  in  unison  with  the  others,  so  as  to  vibrate  sympathetic- 
ally with  them,  thereby  giving  the  instrument  a  second  resonance,  full  of  sweetness  and  mystery."  It  is 
written  for  in  the  Alto  and  Treble  clefs  and  is  tuned  in  thirds  and  fourths,  thus : — 


rr§* 


The  coinpaso  of  the  Viole  d'  Amour  is  three  octaves  and  a  half,  with  the  chromatic  intervals: — 


D 


*  "  A 

M.  Jullien  brought  over,  among  other  soloists,  a  performer  on  this  instrument  for  his  concerts  in  this 
country,  given,  I  think,  in  1853-")4;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  public  performance  has  ever  been 
given  here  on  the  instrument.  Berlioz  mentions  Mr.  Urban  as  the  only  player  in  Paris.  Meyerbeer  has 
written  an  obligato  for  the  Viole  d'  Amour  in  the  first  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots,"  but  it  is  always  played 
on  the  Viola  in  this  country. 


The  Mandoline  has  an  almond-shaped  body  and  a  neck  and  finger-board  with  seventeen  frets,  simi- 
lar to  the  Guitar.    There  are  four  double  strings  (some  varieties  have  five)  tuned  in  fifths  like  the  Violin  : — 
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The  E  strings  are  of  gut,  the  A  strings  of  steel,  the  D  strings  of  copper  and  the  G  strings  of  gut  cov- 
ered with  silver  wire.     The  Mandoline  has  a  compass  of  about  three  octaves : — 


It  is  played  with  a  quill,  or  plectrum,  held  in  the  right  hand,  tl 
The  serenade  in  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni  "  has  an  aceompanii 
played  on  the  Violins,  pizzicato,  sometimes  with  not  the  greate 


,.ie  left  being  employed  to  stop  the  strings, 
ment  for  the  Mandoline,  which  is  usually 
itest  precision. 


The  Basson-quinte  is  a  fifth  higher  in  pitch  than  the  common  Bassoon;  consequently  it  is  a  trans- 
posing instrument  whose  sounds  are  a  fifth  higher  than  the  written  notes.  Its  compass  is  about  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  Bassoon,  and  written  in  two  clefs : — 
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giving  in  real  sounds,  all  the  chromatic  intervals  :— 


The  Basset-Horn  (Ital.  Corno  di  Bassetto;  Fr.  Cor  de  Bassette;  Ger,  Bassethorn).  A  transposing 
instrument  of  the  Clarionet  family,  standing  in  F  (low).  It  differs  from  the  Tenor  (sometimes  called 
Alto)  Clarionet  only  in  its  bell,  which  lengthens  the  instrument,  and  by  means  of  additional  keys,  extends 
the  scale  down  to  C — a  third  below  the  Clarionet.  It  has  the  following  compass,  with  all  the  chromatic 
intervals ; — 
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the  real  sounds  being  a  fifth  lower : — 


:to: 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  this  fine  instrument  should  have  gone  out  of  use.  Mozart  seems  to  have  hacj  a 
partiality  for  it,  having  written  prominently  for  it  in  several  of  his  works.  In  his  "  Requiem  "  there  are 
parts  for  two  Basset-Horns  instead  of  Clarionets. 


The  Ophicleide.  About  thirty  years  ago  (1850)  Ophicieides  and  Bugles  were  still  to  be  found  in 
many  bands.  While  Cornets  have  taken  the  place  of  Bugles,  valved  Tenors  and  Basses  have  supplanted 
the  Opbicieides.  It  is  said  that  the  only  living  performer  in  England  is  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  who 
visited  this  country  with  M.  Jullien.  Of  all  the  Buglers,"I  know  but  one  that  unassailable  holds  on  his 
rank."  Bass  Ophicieides  are  made  in  C  and  B^.  The  compass  of  the  C  instrument,  is  three  octaves  and 
one  note,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals. 


iiP^ii 
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The  instrument  in  B|?  has  the  same  compass,  but  sounds  one  tone  lower.  The  tones  of  the  Ophicleide  do 
not  blend  well  with  other  instruments,  particularly  with  the  strings,  and  it  lacks  the  rich,  sonorous 
quality,  and  low  compass  of  the  Bass-Tuba.  No  other  instrument,  however,  has  the  proper  character  of 
tone  for  such  effects,  for  instance,  as  are  produced  by  it  in  the  Overture  to  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  student  will  find  by  examining  scores  which  have  Ophicleide  parts  that  it  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Tuba  is  now-a-days — that  is,  to  support  the  Bass  of  the  brass  department,  and 
tore-enforce  the  string  Basses  in  forte  passages.  In  military  band  music  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  a 
transposing  instrument,  but  in  orchestral  scores  this  is  not  the  case,  the  performer  having  to  play  his 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  the  real  sounds.  In  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  "  Elijah,"  may  be  found  an 
Ophicleide  part  which  several  times  descends  to 
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and  which  is  possible  only  on  the  B[?  instrument. 


The  Serpent.  How  many  of  our  young  musicians  have  ever  seen  a  Serpent?  Not  the  soil  of  rep- 
tile, certainly,  which  tempted  Mother  Eve,  for  had  such  vile  tones  issued  from  his  mouth  as  comes  from 
these  more  modern  vipers,  she  would  have  taken  to  her  heels  in  dismay — and  aprons  would  have  been 
unknown  !  Probably  some  of  our  gray-beards  can  remember,  in  the  dim  past,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  a  mouth-piece  like  the  Trombone,  and  keys  similar  to  the  Ophicleide.  'J  hese  abom- 
inable instruments  have  all  been  called  in  by  the  inventor — Satan.  Its  invention  has  been  as  -ribed  to  a 
French  priest  in  1590;  but  its  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  its  name,  point  to  the  other  party  as  its  originator. 
Berlioz  "  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  "  when  he  says  it  is  "  expressive  of  all  the  horrors  of  death,  and  the 
vengeance  of  a  jealous  God!"  The  Serpent  is  a  transposing  instrument  standing  in  B{?.  The  music  ig 
written  in  the  Bass  clef,  and  a  whole  tone  above  the  real  sounds.     It  has  the  following  compass : — 


::to: 
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Serpent  parts  may  be  found  in  the  scores  of  many  of  the  old  masters.  Mendelssohn  was  about  the  last  to 
write  for  it.  See  his  Oratorio  "  St.  Paul,"  and  "' Meeresstille  "  Overture.  The  part  is  now-a-days  played 
by  the  Euphonium,  or  sometimes  by  the  Tuba. 


There  are  a  few  instruments,  such  as  the  Guitar,  Banjo,  Concertino  and  Flageolet,  which  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  head  of  Orchestral  instruments,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  we  will  give  a 
short  sketch  of  each. 

The  Guitar  (sometimes  called  Spanish  Guitar)  has  six  strings,  usually  tuned  as  follows  :— 


I 
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There  are  various  other  ways  of  tuning,  for  special  pieces  and  keys.  The  three  lower  strings  are  of  silk, 
overspun  with  silver  wire,  and  the  three  upper  are  of  gut.  The  music  for  the  Guitar  is  written  in  the 
Treble  clef,  and  its  compass  is  from  E  to  A,  with  the  chromatic  intervals.  The  sounds  are  an  octave 
below  the  written  note . 


i^a^idyi 


It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  write  well  for  the  Guitar  without  being  a  performer  upon  it.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  and  possibilities  of  the  instrument. 
The  student  who  wishes  to  study  it,  can  do  so  more  profitably  by  the  aid  of  a  Guitar  instructor. 


The  Banjo.  So  manj  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  original  Banjo  that  it  hardly  resembles 
the  miserable  instrument  of  "ye  olden  time."  The  peculiar  "twang,"  so  characteristic  of  the  "old 
Banjo,"  still  remains,  but  it  has  been  much  softened  in  ihe  improved  instruments.  The  ordinary  Banjo 
has  rive  strings  of  gut,  usually  tuned  thus: — 


s=a=3£ 


and  sounding  an  octave  lower.  Like  the  Guitar,  there  are  pieces  written  for  the  Banjo  which  require  a 
different  tuning,  the  directions  for  which  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece.  The  chanterelle,  or 
thumb-string,  is  placed  on  the  Bass  side  of  the  finger-board,  the  tuning-peg  being  placed  some  distance 
up  the  neck,  instead  of  in  the  head.  Tins  string  is  not  used  for  stopping,  but  for  the  constat^  repetition 
of  the  one  note  peculiar  to  Banjo  music  of  the  ''  break-down  "  order.  In  Banjo  music  the  notes  to  be 
played  on  the  thumb-string  usually  have  the  stems  turned  upward  : — 


Thk  Concertina.  The  English  Concertina  "  if  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  each  end,  with 
expansible  bellows  between  the  two.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  bellows  on 
free  metallic  reeds."  Unlike  the  Accordion,  the  Concertina  produces  the  same  note  either  by  drawing  or 
pressing  the  bellows.     The  Concertina  has  a  complete  chromatic  scale  from  : — 
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Violin  music  in  any  key  can  be  played  on  it  without  alteration.  The  writer  has  heard  one  of  De  Beriot's 
Violin  Concertos  executed  on  the  Concertina  with  very  good  effect.  There  are  Tenor,  Bass  and  Double- 
bass  Concertinos.  For  a  fuller  description  and  a  list  of  music  written  for  the  Concertina,  see  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  from  which  some  of  the  above  particulars  have  been  copied. 


The  Flageolet.  Formerly  the  Fligeolet  was  frequently  used  i'i  "  Quadrille"  bands  instead  of  the 
Pieeolo,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  The  tones  of  the  Flageolet  are  shrill  and  piercing, 
hut  somewhat  softer  than  those  of  the  Piccolo,  and  resemble  the  harmonics  of  the  Violin,  which  are  some- 
times called  "  Flageolet  tones."  The  French  Flageolet  is  a  somewhat  "  complicated  instrument,  poss- 
essing two  holes  for  the  thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two  fust  fingers  of  the  two  hands. 
The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand  thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the  thumb-nail,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  tip  of  the  right  little  ringer  into  the.  small  everted  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument, 
wre  devices  peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective  instrument."     Its  compass  is  from  G  to  By : — 

Sva 
Vm. 


La 


A   full  method  is  published  by  Bousquet.       There  is  a  very  popular  duct  for   two  Flageolets. 
Favettes,"  by  the  same  author,  often  played  on  Piccolos. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


Balance  of  Tone,  Contrast  and  Color. 


The  principal  characteristics  of  good  instrumention  are,  a  solid  and  well-balanced  structure,  with 
strong  contrasts,  and  variety  of  coloring.  Familiarity  with  the  various  Orchestral  instruments  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  write  in  a  way  to  fulfil  the  above  conditions.  However  well  we  may 
understand  the  instruments,  it  will  avail  us  little  if  we  have  not  the  faculty  of  combining  them  effectively, 
A  very  important,  as  well  as  difficult  tiling  to  learn,  is  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  of  tone;  that  is,  not 
to  double  any  interval  of  a  chord  so  that  it  will  cover  up  the  others;  not  to  spread  the  parts  so  far  a  pail  as 
to  leave  wide  gaps  between  them,  causing  thinness;  and  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  crowd  everything  too 
closely  together, and  produce  a  dull, heavy  effect.  Then,  again,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  tone  of  the  various  instruments  and  in  their  different  octaves.  Thus,  a  G  (on  the  second 
line)  played  on  the  Clarionet,  would  be  a  weak  tone  compared  to  the  same  note  played  on  almost  any 
other  instrument.  If  played  on  the  Trumpet  or  Cornet,  it  would  be  heard  above  all  the  wood  and 
stringed  instruments,  and  could,  if  played  ff,  even  hold  its  own  with  the  rest  of  the  brass  in  addition. 
In  estimating  the  balance  of  tone,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  whether  a  chord  or  passage  is  to  be 
played  forte  or  piano.  A  strong  chord  from  the  brass,  written  with  a  view  to  strength  and  sonorousness, 
would  necessitate  vigorous  treatment  for  the  rest  of  the  Orchestra.  The  Violins  would  probably  need  lo 
play  on  the  upper  strings,  with  double-stops  and  a  fortissimo  tremolo,  while  the  wood  instruments  should 
be  given  their  strongest  available  notes,  providing,  always,  that  they  are  the  proper  ones  to  be  doubled. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  no  rules  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  but  that  the  composer  must  rely  on  his 
judgment  and  experience.  Each  particular  case  will  differ  in  some  respect  from  another,  as  in  key  ;  posi- 
tion in  which  the  chord  has  to  be  taken  ;  whether  a  sonorous,  brilliant,  or  a  sombre  effect  is  required  5 
the  selection  of  certain  instruments"  for  their  peculiar  quality  of  tone,  to  give  color  to  a  chord  for  some 
special  effect — these,  besides  hundreds  of  other  details  in  the  art  of  orchestration,  must  be  left  to  the  taste 
and  genius  of  the  composer.  Set  rules,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  them  for  every  individual  case, 
would  only  fetter  the  imagination,  and  put  an  end  to  all  progress  and  originality.  Only  general  princi- 
ples can  be  given  as  a  guide  to  the  student,  who  will  (if  he  has  talent,  and  perseverance  to  cultivate  it) 
soon  discover  for  himself  what  is  best  under  the  circumstances  to  give  efl'eet  to  his  ideas.  To  secure  a 
perfect  balance  of  tone,  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  of  a  chord  among  the  stringed  instruments  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  It  has  been  said  before,  that  without  good  management  of  the  "strings"  no 
solid  work  is  possible.  As  a  general  rule  in  writing  for  voices,  an  interval  of  more  than  an  octave  is  not 
allowed  between  any  of  the  parts.  The  same  general  rule  is  applicable  to  instrumental  parts.  Wide 
intervals  between  them  will  be  sure  to  cause  thinnesss  and  lack  of  strength.  Thus,  the  chord  of  C  written 
for  the  strings  as  at  (a)  or  (b)  would  sound  thin,  because  of  the  distance  between  the  Bass  and  the  upper 
parts : — 

■*•  [(J>  (VI  frt)  (p\  ■*• 


(c) 


1st  Violin 
2nd  Violin 
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As  at  (c)  the  effect  would  be  sonorous,  the  chord  being  well  dispersed;  as  at  (<7)  and  (c)  full  and  rich, 
but  lacking  power  and  brilliancy  as  at  (/)  where  the  double-string  is  employed. 
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The  following  example,  showing  several  different  ways  of  scoring  the  chord  of  C  for  full  Orchestra, 
will  furnish  an  excellent  study  on  the  balance  of  tone.  It  is  taken  from  Prout's  work  on  Instrumenta- 
tion (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information),  and  we  also  quote  some  of  his  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

'•  We  here  give  twelve  examples  of  this  chord  (C),  all  forte,  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
instrumentation : — 

(1)       (2)  (3)  (4)         (5)        (G)  (7)         (8)  (9)       (10)         (11)         (12) 
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•*-C.B. 

1.  Haydn:  "  Second  Mass." 

2.  Mozart:  "  Clemenza  di  Tito." 

3.  Beethoven:  "  Overture,  Op.  115. 

4.  Cherubini:  "Faniska." 

5.  Schubert:  "  Symphony  in  C." 

6.  Weber:  "  Freischutz," 


&. 


Ib. 


7.  Mendelssohn:  "  Overture,  Ruy  Bias." 

8.  Rossini :  "  Stabat  Mater." 

9.  Auber:  "  Masaniello  " 

10.  Meyerbeer:  "  I.es  Huguenots." 

11.  Wagner:  "  Meistersinger." 

12.  Brahms  :  "  Symphony  in  C  Minor." 
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"  The  student  may  profitably  employ  hours  in  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  these  chords.     *  * 

*  *  *  The  examples  are  given  nearly  in  chronological  order,  that  the  student  may  compare  the 
older  with  the  more  modern  styles  of  orchestration.  Notice,  first,  the  relative  importance  given  in  the 
various  scores  to  the  three  notes  of  the  chord — the  root,  the  third,  and  the  filth ;  and  then  observe  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  with  reference  to  the  comparative  strength  of  tone  in  the  different  octaves.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  some  cases  (e.  </.,  Nos.  2,  3  and  11)  the  effect  is  especially  brilliant,  while  in  others 
(such  as  Nos.  6,  7  and  12)  it  is  fuller,  richer  and  more  sonorous.  All  the  combinations  of  tone  given  are 
effective,  though  the  nature  of  the  effects  differs  widely  in  the  various  chords." 

A  very  good  way  to  get  a  condensed  idea  of  the  "  relative  importance  "  of  the  three  notes  of  the  chord, 
is  to  select  a  chord  and  prick  down  the  notes  in  a  bunch  as  they  occur  in  the  score — taking  care  to  give 
the  Horn  parts  their  correct  place  in  the  octave.  To  explain  our  meaning,  we  will  select  Nos.  3  and  11, 
epoken  of  above  as  "  especially  brilliant "  and  Nos.  7  and  12,  as  "  fuller,  richer  and  more  sonorous." 


The  white  notes  represent  the  strings. 

(3)  (11)  (7) 
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If  the  student  will  examine  No.  3  he  will  find  the  fundamental  represented  fourteen  times,  the  third 
ten  times,  and  the  fifth  only  twice— each  time  bv  the  G  string  of  the  Violins.  In  No.  11  the  fundamental 
appears  fifteen  times,  the  third  seven  times,  and  the  fifth  five  times.  Here  the  fifth  does  not  appear  at  all 
in  the  strings.  No.  7  shows  the  best  balance  for  the  strings.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  studying 
the  balance  of  tone,  that  the  string  parts  in  a  large  Orchestra  are  doubled  many  times. 

Contrast  and  color  are  of  equal  importance  with  balance  of  tone,  for  without  them  the  Orchestra 
would  rank  little  above  many  musical  machines  only  capable  of  producing  monotonous  sounds.  Contrast 
may  be  obtained  by  alternation  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Orchestra — strings,  wood  and  brass 
—or  by  a  part  of  a  section  with  others  in  the  same  group.  Some  examples  here  follow,  which  will 
explain  the  subject  better  than  words  •■ — 
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There  .are  many  other  ways  of  obtaining  contrasts  besides  those  shown  in  the  preceding  examples. 
Contrasts  may  also  be  produced  by  a  difference  in  rhythms-  by  legato  against  staccuto  passages;  by  piz- 
zicato against  sustained  tones;  by  sudden  changes  from  piano  to  forte,  and  from  a  full  to  a  thin  harmony 
aim  vice  versa.  All  these,  and  more,  the  student  will  rind  in  the  scores  of  the  best  composers.  To  point 
out  all  the  possible  effects  of  contrast  would  be  an  endless  task.  We  will,  however,  notice  a  few  which 
occur  in  the  various  examples  in  this  work. 

In  Ex.  127  the  difference  in  rhythm  between  the  wave-like  accompaniment  of  the  strings,  and  the 
sustained  tones  of  the  wind  instruments,  affords  a  very  pretty  contrast.  In  the  second  strain  of  Ex.  128 
there  is  a  good  contrast  between  the  pizzicato  of  the  strings  against  the  legato  melody  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  also  in  the  sudden  change  from  piano  pizzicato  to  the  forte  col  arco.  In  Ex.  131  the  Violins  are 
contrasted  with  the  Basses.  In  Ex.  13G  we  have  the  clear  tones  of  the  Flute  in  contrast  with  the  reedy 
tones  of  the  Bassoon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  example  (where  the  Masses  come  in)  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  instruments  of  the  Orchestra.  Ex.  137  affords  two  kinds  of  contrast; 
that  between  the  wind  instruments,  coming  in  one  after  the  other,  and  between  the  staccato  notes  of  the 
melody  and  the  sustained  harmony  of  the  string  accompaniment.  In  Ex.  147  we  have  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  contrast  in  the  weighty  unison  of  the  Trombones  and  Tuba,  with  the  strong,  full  chords  from  the 
balance  of  the  Baud..  A  very  line  contrast  in  rhythm  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  Kx.lf>5, where  reed  instru- 
ments have  chords,  contra  tempo,  against  the  sustained  notes  of  the  Bassoons  and  Horn.  Several  kinds  of 
contrast  may  be  found  in  P^x.  173.  Compare  the  Flutes  with  the  Violins,  and  near  the  end  of  the  exam- 
ple notice  how  the  passage  for  the  Horns  and  Bassoons  is  followed  by  the  Flutes  and  the  sustained  E  of 
the  Violins.  The  intelligent  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  many  other  beautiful  effects 
of  contrast  and  color  in  this  excellent  example. 

Colok.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  musical  composition  ?  None  of  the  works  on 
instrumentation  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  definition  of  it,  but  go  into  vague  generalities,  mixing  up 
contrast  and  color  indiscriminately.  And,  in  fact,  the  two  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  can  be  well  separated.  Instrumental  coloring  and  how  to  produce  it,  cannot  be  explained  in 
words.  It  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  given  effect  of  color  would  so 
impress  any  two  persons  that  they  would  agree  in  describing  it.  As  many  persons  are  "  color-blind," 
that  is,  not  able  to  distinguish  colors,  just  so  are  many  unable  to  appreciate  the  difference  in  quaiity  of 
tone.  It  is  the  difference  in  tone  which  produces  color.  Thus,  the  stringed  Orchestra  is  much  superior 
to  the  brass-band  in  point  of  color,  because  the  latter  is  composed  of  but  one  class  of  instruments,  and  is, 
therefore,  incapable  of  producing  much  variety  in  the  quality  of  tone.  Some  instruments  are  capable  of 
prod '.icing  different  shades  of  color.  Each  string  of  the  Violin  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  the  con. 
trast  between  the  first  and  fourth  is  quite  marked.  The  tones  of  the  Trombone  vary  considerably  in 
character  as  they  are  played  loud  or  soft,  and  the  difference  in  quality  of  tone  in  the  different  registers  of 
the  Clarionet  and  Bassoon,  is  very  noticeable.  Now,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  -jasy  for  the  student  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that  each  instrument  has  a  tone-color  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
by  which  we  identify  it — exactly  as  we  recognize  an  individual  by  the  voice.  Now,  supposing  a  note  is 
sounded  which  you  know  by  the  quality  comes  from  the  Oboe,  and  presently  the  Clarionet  sounds  the 
same  note  in  connection  with  it,  whereby  we  have  a  blending  of  the  two  qualities  which  produces  a  new 
color  differing  from  that  of  either  the  Oboe  or  Clarionet  alone,  but  which  the  ear  of  the  musician  detects 
as  coining  from  those  instruments.  How  is  it  possible  to  explain,  in  words,  that  new  color?  Every  new 
quality  or*  tone  added  to  a  mass  of  sound  changes  it^  color,  and  the  possible  combinations  and  varieties  of 
color  are  countless  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  anything  relating  to  instrumental 
coloring.  It  must  be  left  to  the  feeling  of  the  student.  It  is  something  which  must  be  born  in  him,  and 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  books.  Each  individual  will  have  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  The 
styles  of  the  great  mastei  s  of  instrumentation  are  very  dissimilar,  but  who  shall  say  they  are  not  all  good  ? 
It  is  this  inexhaustible  variety  which  gives  music  its  undying  power  to  invoke  fresh  charms  with  which  to 
fascinate  the  mind. 

A  few  more  suggestions  and  some  words  of  warning  will  close  the  chapter.  The  "  besetting  sin  "  of 
all  beginners  is  to  make  their  scores,  as  a  well-known  conductor  once  said,  "too  tick."  Their  motto 
seems  to  be  "  give  every  one  plenty  to  do."  They  forget  that  rests  have  any  value,  and  dread  to  see  an 
open  space  in  their  scores.  Students  often  say,"  I  don't  know  what  to  put  in  here."  It  is  safe  in  such  a 
case  to  advise  "  rests,^  "  rests.''''  What  would  become  of  the  trio  for  Horns  in  the  Scherzo  of  the 
•'  Eroica  "  Symphony  (Ex.  108)  if  all  the  rests  were  filled  up?  How  would  the  grotesque  effect  of  the 
Bassoons  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  music  (Ex.  167)  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  other 
instruments?  Suppose  the  lovely  Horn  solo  in  Ex.  172  hail  been  as  heavily  instrumented  as  when  it  is 
heard  upon  its  repetition,  Ex.  173.  The  hearer  would  lose  interest,  and  the  ear  become  fatigued  with  the 
sameness.  Examples  130,  139,  140,  141,  158,  159,  100,  105  and  1GG,  illustrate  the  beautiful  effects  to  be 
obtained  by  using  a  few  instruments  judiciously.  In  conclusion  we  would  call  attention  to  Ex.  1^9  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  well  balanced,  well  contrasted  and  colored  piece  of  instrumentation.  Observe 
the  first  page,  which  looks  decidedly  empty.  The  1st  and  2nd  Violins  leading  off  with  their  long-sus- 
tained Cs,  leave  the  hearer  in  doubt  at  first,  as  to  the  key  which  is  to  follow.  The  entrance  of  the  Basses 
no  sooner  decides  that  than  the  low  <  s  of  the  Horns  and  the  triplets  of  the  Timpani  add  new  interest  to 
the  gradually  swelling  mass  of  sound.  At  the  tenth  neisure  the  Oboe  adds  a  new  color,  by  taking  up  the 
sustained  C  which  the  2nd  Violin  drops,  and  in  the  next  bar,  the  Clarionets  and  2nd  Violins  take  up  the 
melody,  which  is  imitated  in  the  following  bar  by  the  Viola  and  Cello.  Then  come  the  Bassoons,  fol- 
lower! in  turn  by  the  Flutes  and  Trumpets,  with  the  ever- recurring  triplet  which  was  started  by  the 
Timpani  in  the  sixth  measure.  Observe  bow  the  melodies  are  doubled  to  preserve  the  balance  as  the 
harmony  thickens,  and  note  the  very  sparing,  but  effective,  use  of  the  Trombones.  As  a  whole,  this 
example  exhibits  the  principal  characteristics  of  good  instrumentation,  namely :  "A  solid  and  well 
balanced  structure,  finely  contrasted  and  well  colored." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
On  Orchestral  Accompaniments  for  Voices  and  Instrumental  Solos. 

The  Orchestra,  when  used  to  accompany  the  voice,  must  be  regarded  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
the  voice  being  now  treated  as  of  the  first  importance,  the  Orchestra  occupying  a  subordinate  position. 
The  purpose  of  an  accompaniment  is  to  sustain  the  voice,  and  also  to  heighten  its  effect ;  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  score  so  heavily  as  to  overpower  the  voice,  or  to  draw  too  much  attention  from  it. 
The  student  will  have  many  things  to  consider  in  scoring  vocal  music  which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
here.  Circumstances  will  alter  cases.  Thus,  the  kind  of  voice  which  is  to  be  accompanied ;  the  style  of 
music;  the  number  of  instruments  at  his  disposal — these,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  have  to  be  care- 
fully weighed  before  putting  pen  to  paper.  The  principles  which  would  govern  us  in  arranging  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  Serenade,  would  need  to  be  considerably  modified  for  a  song  and  dance. 
In  vocal,  as  well  as  in  instrumental  music,  the  stringed  instruments  are  chiefly  10  be  relied  on  as  the  basis 
of  our  accompaniment.  '1  hey  are  more  easily  subdued  than  wind  instruments,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any 
style  of  accompaniment.  There  is  always  danger  of  the  wind  instruments  overpowering  the  voice— more 
especially  the  brass.  Horns  are,  however,  an  exception  among  brass  instruments.  There  is  something  in 
their  soft,  mellow  tones,  which  sustain  voices,  and  on  whiih  they  seem  to  float.  As  a  rule,  the  melody 
should  be  left  to  the  voice  alone,  the  performer  delivering  it  in  his  own  way,  the  Orchestra  following. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  passages  of  a  certain  character,  the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  the  octave  above 
or  below;  or,  perhaps  as  a  duet,  with  good  effect.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  music, 
and  the  composer  or  arranger  must  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  what  is  best  under  all  the  circumstances. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  balance  of  tone,  contrast  and  color  are  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  vocal 
as  in  instrumental  music;  in  fact,  unless  there  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  balance  of  tone,  the  voice 
will  very  likely  be  completely  "  swamped."  Comparatively  few  Soprano  or  Contralto  voices  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  cope  with  an  Orchestra  of  even  moderate  size.  The  universal  complaint  of  solo  singers  is 
that  the  Orchestra  is  too  loud.  Male  voices  can  usually  bear  much  heavier  instrumentation  than  those  of 
females. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  will  only  have  occasion  to  arrange  accompaniments  for  the  small 
Orchestra.  In  that  case  there  will  always  be  a  desire  to  utilize  all  the  material  at  our  command.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  the  curse  of  the  small  Orchestra  is  the  Cornet,  so  far  as  vocal  accompaniments  are  concerned. 
Its  raw,  blaring  tone  does  not  blend  well  with  the  voice,  and  if  used  for  sustained  tones  (in  place  of 
Horns),  it  is  difficult  to  sufficiently  subdue  the  tone  without  spoiling  it.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the 
( Hornet  can  be  used  simultaneously  with  the  voice  with  good  effect.  When  there  are  short  intervals  of  rest 
in  the  vocal  part,  it  may  be  introduced  without  disturbing  the  singer.  Heavier  instrumentation  is  of 
course  required  for  choruses  than  for  solo  voices.  We  must  be  governed  by  the  style  of  the  music,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  chorus,  in  making  our  instrumental  combinations.  Most  choral  works  are  written 
in  four  parts,  and  the  accompaniments  should  be  so  managed  that  they  will  not  obscure  the  working  of  the 
voices,  but  assist  in  bringing  them  out  in  bolder  relief  if  possible.  Take,  for  example,  a  Fugue  for  four 
voices,  it  may  easily  be  spoilt  by  introducing  something  in  the  instrumental  accompaniment  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Fugue.  The  instruments  should  assist  the  voices  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
hearer  can  the  more  readily  distinguish  their  entrance  and  follow  them  on  their  course.  If  the  student 
will  examine  the  choruses  in  Handel's  "Messiah,"  he  will  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  instru- 
ments merely  duplicate  the  vocal  parts.  If  modern  composers  use  more  •'filling  up,"  they  are  careful 
to  support  ttie  vocal  parts  by  a  sufficient  number  of  instruments  to  keep  them  well  defined.  An  apt 
student  could  learn  more  of  the  art  of  instrumenting  vocal  music  by  close  atttention  to  one  performance 
of  an  Opera  or  Oratorio,  than  from  all  the  books  ever  written  on  the  subject.  Not  that  books  are  worth- 
less, but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  words,  that  which  can  only  be  understood  or  appreciated  by 
actual  performance  witn  the  Orchestra.  If  the  student  has  musical  instinct,  and  a  taste  cultivated  by 
heating  the  best  works  performed,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  wrong.  The  student  should,  if  possible, 
obtain  the  full  Otcliestal  scores  of  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  and  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and  make  them  a 
close  study.  They  illustrate  two  very  different  styles,  and  show  how  these  great  composers  treated  both 
the  solo  and  chorus.  Full  scores  of  large  vocal  compositions  being  expensive,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
procure  vocal  scores  with  Piano  accompaniment.  Novello's  editions  of  Oratorios  and  Operas  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  as  they  indicate  the  instruments  as  they  occur  in  the  Orchestral  score,  so  that  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  instrumentation  may  be  had. 
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Orchestral  accompaniments  for  solo  Instruments  should  be  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  for  solo 
voices.  The  solo  instrument  must  not  be  overpowered.  Contrast  between  the  principal  part  and  accom- 
paniment must  be  attended  to.  The  power  and  tone-quality  of  the  solo  instrument  must  be  considered, 
so  that,  while  we  select  the  best  instruments  for  contrast,  we  shall  not  score  too  lightly  or  too  heavily  for 
the  tone  of  the  solo  instrument.  Thus,  an  accompaniment  for  a  Violin  solo  would  require  more  delicate 
treatment  than  one  for  a  Trombone.  In  solos  for  wind  instruments  it  is  customary  not  to  use  instruments 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  accompaniments,  in  order  that  the  contrast  will  be  more  striking.  An  exception 
to  this  ride  will  be  observed  in  solos  for  the  Cornet.  The  prevailing  style  of  performance  on  this  instru- 
ment is  to  tear  everything  to  tatters — to  exhibit  the  powers  of  wind  and  lip,  rather  than  the  musical  capa- 
bilities of  the  instrument.  Hence,  unless  a  couple  of  Cornets  and  two  or  three  Trombones  assist  in  the 
tuttis,  they  will  seem  weak  in  comparison  with  the  solo.  Space  cannot  be  afforded  for  long  examples 
illustrating  this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  short  extracts  are  of  little  value.  The  whole  of  a  work  should 
be  studied  ;  a  few  bars  will  not  give  an  idea  of  the  general  plan. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  only  obtained  by  analyzing  the  scores  of  Concertos  for 
the  different  instruments,  we  give  herewith,  for  the  information  of  students  who  may  wish  to  procure 
them,  a  short  list  of  Concertos  which  have  accompaniments  for  Orchestra : — 

Flute — Romanza,  Siciliana  in  G  Minor Weber 

Oboe — Concertini  in  F,  Op.  110 Kalliwoda 

Clarionet — Concerto,  Op.  107 Mozart 

\  Concerto  No.  1 ,  Op.  73 Weber 

i  Concerto  No.  2,  Op.  74 Weber 

Concerto  No.  1,  Op.  26 Spohr 

Concerto  No.  2,  Op.  57 Spohr 

/  Variations  with  Orchestra,  Op.  128 Kalliwoda 

Bassoon — Concerto  in  BJ? Mozart 

Fantasia  with  Orchestra Neukirchner 

Horn— Concerto  No.  1 ,  Op.    92 Mozart 

Concerto  No.  2,  Op.  105 Mozart 

Concerto  No.  3,  Op.  106 Mozart 

Elegie  and  Rondeau  for  Chromatic  Horn, Op.  153.  Reissiger 

Examples  of  Violin  and  Violoncello  solos  are  very  numerous,  nearly  every  performer  of  importance 
on  these  instruments  having  written  for  them.  The  well  known  Violin  Concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  have  beautiful  Orchestral  accompaniments,  which  the  student,  should  not  fail  to  study. 
There  are  many  published  Concertos  for  the  Fianoforte  (with  Orchestra)  by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schu- 
man,  Liszt.  Rubinstein  and  others,  from  which  the  industrious  student  may  gather  much  useful  inform- 
ation respecting  the  art  of  writing  Orchestral  accompaniments. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


On  the  Formation  of  Scores. 


The  arrangement  of  the  instruments  in  a  score  will  not  always  be  found  the  same.  Formerly  differ- 
ent authors  had  ways  of  their  own,  but  modern  writers  are  more  uniform  in  laying  out  their  scores. 
Some  of  the  old  editions  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  scores  are  arranged  in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  the  lop  of  ihe  page:  Violins,  Viola,  Flutes,  Oboes,  Clarionets,  Bassoons,  Horns,  Trumpets,  Timpani, 
Cello  and  Basso. 

In  an  old  edition  of  Mozart's  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  the  instruments  are  placed  in  the  following  order, 
commencing  at  the  top:  Timpani,  Trumpets,  Horns,  Flutes,  Oboes,  Clarionets,  Bassoons,  Violins,  Viola, 
<  ello  and  Basso.  Schumann's  Symphony  in  E  flat  has  the  same  arrangement,  but  with  the  addition  of 
Trombones,  winch  are  placed  between  the  Bassoons  and  Violins. 

Meyerbeer,  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Huguenots,"  places  '.lie  instruments  as  follows:  Violins, Violas, 
Flutes,  Oboes,  English-Horn,  Clarionets,  Bassoons,  Horns,  Trombones,  Ophicleidc,  Bells  in  F-C,  Voices, 
Cello,  Double-Bass. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  plan  of  placing  a  part  of  the  stringed  instruments  at  the  top  of  the  score  is 
no  longer  in  use.  The  method  now  most  generally  followed  for  the  Grand  Orchestra  is  that  shown  in 
examples  155  and  177.  In  ihe  introduction  to  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin,"  the  score  is  in  the  following 
form:  Three  Flutes,  two  Oboes,  one  English-Horn,  two  Clarionets  in  A,  one  Bass  Clarionet  in  A,  three 
Bassoons,  two  Horns  in  E,  two  Horns  in  D,  three  Trumpets  in  D,  three  Trombones,  one  Bass-Tuba,  Tim- 
pani in  A-E,  Cymbals,  four  Violins  in  separate  parts,  Violas,  Cellos,  Contrabasses. 

Wagner  places  the  Piccolo  part  at  the  top  of  the  score  (see  Fx.  177),  but  it  is  sometimes  placed 
below  the  Flute,  as  in  Beethoven's  Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  where  he  writes  in  the  beginning  for  1st  and 
2nd  Flutes,  but  in  the  finale  the  2nd  Flute  is  changed  for  Ihe  Piccolo. 

In  modern  scores,  the  Harp  part  is  usually  placed  above  the  Violins,  as  are  also  instrumental  solo 
parts.  The  usual  place  for  voice  parts,  is  between  the  Viola  and  Basses,  and  should  there  be  an  Organ 
part,  it  is  placed  between  the  voices  and  the  instrumental  Basses. 

A  score  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  forming  the 
instruments  in  groups,  thus:    Wood,  Brass,  Percussion,  .Strings. 

In  consequence  of  the  Horns  being  much  used  in  combination  with  wood  instruments,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  place  them  above  the  Trumpets,  notwithstanding  they  are  lower  in  pitch.  This  brings  the  Trum- 
pets next  to  the  Trombones — an  advantage,  as  they  are  so  often  used  together. 

Below  is  a  table  with  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  different  hmguages,  taken  from  Front's  Instru- 
mentation.    Ihe  student  will  find  it  useful  for  reference  : 


KVGLISH.       l 

ITALIAN. 

FRENCH. 

GERMAN 

C 

Do 

Ut 

( : 

C  flat 

Do  bemolle 

I  t  bemol 

(  Vs 

< '  sharp 

Do  diesis 

Ut  diese 

Cis 

D 

Re 

Re 

D 

1)  flat 

He  bemolle 

Re  bemol 

I  )es 

D  sharp 

Re  diesis 

Re  diese 

Dis 

E 

Mi 

Mi 

F 

E  flat 

Mi  bemolle 

M  i  bemol 

Fs 

E  sharp 

Mi  diesis 

Mi  diese 

l'  is 

F 

Fa 

Fa 

1-' 

F  flat 

Fa  bemolle 

Fa  bemol 

Fes 

F  Sharp 

Fa  diesis 

Fa  diese 

Fis 

G 

Sol 

Sol 

G 

O  flat 

Sol  bemolle 

Sol  bemol 

Ges 

G  sharp 

Sol  diesis 

Sol  diese 

(iis 

A 

La 

La 

A 

A  flat 

La  bemolle 

La  bemol 

As 

A  sharp 

La  diesis 

La  diese 

A  is 

B 

Si 

Si 

II 

B  flat 

Si  bemolle 

Si  bemol 

B 

B  sharp 

Si  diesis 

Si  diese 

His 
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INSTRUMENTATION-THE  MILITARY  BAND. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  great  increase,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  number  of  amateur  musical  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
music.  Not  only  in  the  large  cities  do  we  find  these  organizations  of  amateurs,  but  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood in  the  country  has  its  village  Brass  Band.  While  a  large  majority  of  these  country  bands  do 
not  attain  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  consequence  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  with  which 
they  are  beset;  still,  they  should  receive  credit  for  their  love  of  music,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  practice  it  under  many  .difficulties.  Amateur  musicians  in  our  cities,  know  very  little  of  the  trials 
and  perplexities  of  these  country  bands;  how  they  are  victimized  witli  poor  instruments;  the  difficulties 
of  procuring  competent  teachers  to  give  them  a  proper  start  in  the  world;  inability,  from  various  causes, 
to  keep  the  bands  up  to  their  full  strength;  how  the  members  go,  often  on  foot,  for  miles  through  mud 
and  storm  to  attend  band-practice;  and  all  this  for  the  love  of  music! 

We  propose  to  devote  this  part  of  our  work  to  the  treatment  of  The  Military  Band,  which  we 
shall  divide  into  three  classes: — 

First,  The  Brass  Band. 

Sc-cond,  The  Small  Reed  Band  (Brass  with  Clarionets  and  Piccolo). 

Third,  The  Full  Military  Band,  (which  includes  most  of  the  wind  instruments  in  use  at  present). 

There  is  no  regular  or  uniform  system  observed  in  the  organization  of  bands  in  either  of  the  above 
classes;  their  formation  depending  as  much  upon  necessity  or  caprice  as  upon  a  s'UsntifV  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  music.  We  shall  adopt,  however,  for  our  purpose,  the  formations  vl*«b  are  in  mo6t 
common  use,  and  notice  any  deviations  therefrom  which  may  seem  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
The  Brass  Band. 


Most  Brass  Bands  are  formed  on  the  following  plan  : — 
2  (or  3)  Cornets  in  EJ?  (Sopranos),  sounding  a  minor  third  above  the  written  note. 
2  (or  X)  Cornets  in  Bj?  (Altos),  sounding  a  major  second  below  the  written  note. 
2  (or  '.})  Altos  in  EJ>  (Tenors),  sounding  a  major  sixth  below  the  written  note. 
2  Tenors  in  BJ?  {Baritones),  sounding  as  written  when  played  from  the  F  clef. 
1  Baritone  in  B|?  (Euphonium),  sounding  as  written  when  played  from  the  F  clef. 

1  B.iss  in  B|?  (Baritone),  sounding  as  written  when  played  from  the  F  clef. 

2  Tubas  in  El?  (Basses),  sounding  as  written  when  played  from  the  F  clef. 
Snare  Drum,  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals. 

Sometimes  there  is  one  E|?  Tuba,  and  a  Contra  Bass  Tuba  in  BJ?,  which  usually  plays  from  p  nart 
similar  to  the  small  B[?  Bass. 

We  will  notice  each  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  in  their  order,  commencing  with  the  Ccrret 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


The  Cornet  in  Ej?  is  the  highest  in  pitch  of  all  the  brass  instruments  in  general  use.  Some  instru- 
ments have  been  made  in  higher  keys,  but  they  are  so  scarce  that  they  require  no  notice  here.  The  El? 
Cornet  is  a  transposing  instrument,  and  its  soiuuls  are  a  minor  third  above  the  written  note : — 


Written  notes. 


Effect. 


mm=f¥* 


It  has  a  compass  of  about  two  octaves  and  a  half: — 


*^     uZt  I  Difficult.  I 

fr*  

but  the  notes  above  the  the  staff  are  difficult  to  produce,  owing  to  their  extreme  acuteness.  In  general 
practice  it  is  better  not  to  write  above  G,  and  even  that  note  often  proves  troublesome,  when  the  lips  are 
fatigued  by  long  playing.  Many  performers  rind  it  difficult  to  descend  to  the  lowest  notes  of  the  scale, 
but  with  a  good  instrument  and  a  little  practice  they  will  come  out  as  well  as  any  of  the  others. 

Eb  Cornet  players  should  not  be  required  to  play  without  frequent  rests,  as  the  strain  is  too  great  to 
he  long  endured ;  therefore,  the  melody  should  he  divided  between  the  two  El?  <  ornets,  or  between  the 
EJ7  mid  lib  Cornets,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  ignore  the  Cornet 
in  Ej?  as  a  leading  instrument  and  to  use  in  its  stead  the  lb  Cornet.  The  lib  Cornet  is  no  doubt  a  much 
superior  instrument  as  regards  quality  of  tone,  baing  more  flexible,  and  easier  to  play  in  the  medium ;  but 
the  Eb  Cornet  can  produce  the  high  notes  of  the  scale  with  more  ease  and  certainty  than  the  l>b  Cornet. 
For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  write  the  following  passage  from  a  Piano  part,  it  would  have  to  be  written  a 
note  higher  for  the  Bb  Cornet,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  lib  Cornet  players  to 
execute  it;  but,  on  the  Eb  Cornet  it  would  not  only  come  out  easier,  but  with  a  better  quality  of  tone : — 


Piano 


EJ7  Cornet, 


Bb  Cornet 


The  Eb  Cornet  is  comparatively  free  from  the  screaming,  tearing  quality  of  tone  so  common  to  the 
high  notes  of  the  Bb  Cornet  when  played  forte.  Power  and  brilliancy  being  the  chief  qualities  of  the 
Eb  Cornet,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  the  Bb  to  the  delivery  of  slow  movements,  which  require  a  sym- 
pathetic qna'ity  of  tone  for  their  proper  rendition. 

The  Eb  Cornet  is  most  at  home  in  keys  with  but  few  flats  or  sharps  at  the  signature.  Very  little 
band  music  is  written  for  it  with  more  than  two  sharps,  or  more  than  three  flats.  Execution  on  the  Eb 
Cornet,  as  well  as  on  all  the  valved-instruments,  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  instrument  less  perfectly 
in  tune  the  further  we  depart  from  the  normal  key.  The  sharp  keys  are  brilliant  and  effective  for 
Marches  and  other  light  pieces,  while  the  flat  keys  are  better  for  Dirges  and  music  of  a  sombre  character. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


The  By  Cornet  has  already  been  treated  as  an  Orchestral  instrument  in  Chapter  XXV  (to  which  (he 
student  is  referred),  but  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be  managed  somewhat  differently  in  the  Brass  Hand, 
In  the  Orchestra  it  was  considered  a  subordinate  instrument,  but  in  the  Brass  Band  it  will  be  given  a 
more  prominent  position. 

The  compass,  for  Brass  Band  u^e,  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  from  low  C  to  upper  By  for  the  1st, 
and  from  low  A  to  F  for  the  2nd  Cornet : — 


2nd  Cornet. 


Of  course,  this  is  only  given  as  about  the  average  compass.  A  note  higher  or  lower  will  often  he  desir- 
able, or  necessary,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  performer,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  music.  It,  will  be 
much  safer,  however,  in  arrangements  intended  for  purely  amateur  bands,  not  to  write  much  above  the 
staff.  As  a  general  thing  amateurs  do  not  practice  enough  to  acquire  very  strong  embouchures,  conse- 
quently, after  playing  a  few  minutes  they  are  unable  to  get  the  higher  notes,  and  the  arrangement  is  often 
condemned  for  the  faults  of  the  performer. 

The  By  Cornet  is  a  perfect  fourth  below  the  Ej?  Cornet  in  pitch ;  therefore,  music  for  it,  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  Efc>,  must  be  written  a  perfect  fourth  above  the  E(?part;  that  is,  if  the  EJ?  part  be  in  C  the  hy  part 
must  be  transposed  to  F,  thus : — 


Ej?   CORNET 


By  Cornet 


The  By  Cornet  may  be  written  for  as  a  solo  instrument,  or  in  unison  with  the  Ej?  Cornet  in  forte 
passages,  or  as  an  accompaying  instrument  in  after-notes  or  sustained  tones.  Its  adaptability  makes  it 
the  most  important  instrument  in  the  band.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  better  adapted  to 
slow,  expressive  movements,  which  require  a  full,  sonorous  tone,  than  the  Efe  Cornet.  Of  late  years  it 
has  become  a  very  popular  instrument  for  the  performance  of  songs  and  ballads. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


The  Ey  Alto  is,  in  pitch,  an  octave  below  the  Ey  Cornet,  and  a  perfect  fifth  below  the  By  Cornet.    It 
sounds  a  major  sixth  below  the  written  note  : — 


Written  notes.    Real  sounds. 


Ey  Cornet  j 


By.  Cornet' 


Ey  A  i 


H 


I 


I 


I 


l=E=I 


Although  called  an  Alto,  the  real  voice  of  this  instrument  is  a  Tenor.  It  corresponds  to  the  highest 
male  voice,  which  is  a  Tenor;  the  E|?  Cornet  corresponding  to  the  highest  female  voice,  which" is  a 
Soprano.  
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The  compass  of  the  E|?  Alto  is  from  Ftt  to  C,  and  even  higher: — 


:± 


:to: 


but  in  practice  it  seldom  exceeds  the  limit  of  the  staff,  the  higher  notes  being  better  given  to  the  B|? 
Cornet,  and  the  lower  to  the  lit?  Tenor.  Thus,  the  lower  ('ti,  which  is  of  rather  doubtful  intonation,  can 
be  played  in  better  tune,  and  with  more  sonorousness,  on  the  Tenor,  the  tound  being  the  same  on  both 
instruments : — 


E>  A] 


Bfr 


Ten ok ( 


P 


W 


9f=H 


I 


The  notes  above  G,  are  more  effective  on  the  Ej?  Cornet,  the  sounds  being  the  same  on  both  instru- 
ments :  — 


Corn 


JET    / 


Alto 


•^c= 


5—P-t: 


*-  *-  p 


Still,  it  may  sorrro.i~r.rs  Ire  desirable  to  carry  the  notes  above  or  below  the  stave,  especially  when  the 
Alto  is  used  as  a  solo  instrument ;  but  for  purposes  of  harmony  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the  staff 
to  obtain  full  chords  with  three  Altos,  as  the  following  in  various  keys  will  show: — 


l^iaHK^Jal 


The  three  Altos,  in  accompaniments,  will  take  about  the  range  shown  in  the  above  example.  When 
the  1st  Alto  takes  a  melody  part,  die  '2nd  and  3rd  are  usually  pushed  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  in  accompanying  parts.  In  forte  passages  higher  notes  may  be  written  than  in  piano  passages, 
thereby  getting  more  volume  of  tone  :— 


B|>  Cornet  | 


jE$=s=Eg^g==p 


Altos 
Bass 


J  J  h  ^  ^        JN 


*■  +■     ■*■  -f-ff-    1    f    v 


The  "  Solo  Alto  "  was  formerly  the  favorite  instrument  for  doubling  melodies  in  the  octave  below 
the  Cornets,  and  had  but  little  in  the  way  of  accompaniment  assigned  it,  but  the  Baritone  has  in  a  great 
measure  supplanted  it  on  account  of  its  richer  quality  of  tone.  Melodies  which  have  a  high  range 
throughout,  and  which  frequently  run  up  from  D  to  G,  may  be  written  for  the  Alto  instead  of  the  Bari- 
tone, the  sounds  being  the  same  on  both  instruments  : — 


A  LTOS 


Baritone 


r=iia 


HiHH 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  these  notes  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  Alto,  but  for  the  Baritone 
they  run  up  to  the  top  of  its  compass.     See  chapter  on  Baritone, 
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The  Bfc>  Tenor  (in  reality  a  Baritone  in  pitch)  is  used  for  parts  which  were  formerly  played  on 
Slide  Trombones.  Its  pitch  is  an  octave  below  the  BJ?  Cornet,  and  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  instru- 
ments. The  compass  of  the  Tenor  is  about  the  same  as  the  Trombone,  the  notes  sounding  as  they  are 
written  when  played  from  the  Dana  clef: — 


** 


t 


:to~ 


Tenors  being  used  principally  for  filling  up  the  harmony,  the  extreme  notes  are  not  often  employed. 
The  portion  of  the  scale  most  used  is  from  Df  to  F  : — 


2nd  Tenor.     &. 


1    i.    IK  ■&. 

1st  J  enor.     


2M*^= 


to: 


I 


-<s>- 


:to: 


m 


For  many  players  a  further  curtailment  may  be  found  advantageous.  When  the  Tenor  is  used  to  play 
Trombone  parts  it  is  treated  as  a  non-transposing  instrument,  but  it  has  become  quite  common  to  treat  it 
as  a  transposing  instrument  and  to  write  its  part  in  the  Treble  clef,  in  which  case  it  is  written  lor  the 
same  as  a  Bb  Cornet,  standing  an  octave  lower.  This  state  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  trouble  and  confusion  caused  by  having  music  written  in  different  ways  for  an  instru- 
ment, but  also  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  publishing  where  two  sets  of  parts  for  one  and  the  same 
instrument  have  to  be  printed.  Thus,  many  publishers  print  parts  in  both  the  Treble  and  Bass  clefs  for 
the  1st  and  2nd  Tenors,  Baritone  and  Bj?  Bass.  If  every  player  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  tbe  clef 
which  usually  belongs  to  his  instrument — not  such  a  terrible  task  as  some  people  imagine — this  needless 
expense  would  be  avoided.  In  Europe  the  Tenor  is  called  by  different  names.  In  England  it  is  the 
Althorn  in  BJ?,  or  the  Tenorhorn ;  in  some  German  scores  the  Basstiugelhorn  in  B ;  in  music  published  hi 
Belgium  the  Baryton;  and  in  France  the  Saxhorn.  The  music  is  written  in  every  case  in  the  Treble 
clef;  but  the  parts  are  not  arranged  like  the  Trombone,  which  are  always  written  in  the  Tenor  or  Bass 
clefs.  The  parts  written  for  Tenors  resemble  those  for  Cornets  rather  than  Trombone  parts.  This  has 
reference  to  those  large  bands  where  both  valved  Tenors  and  -Slide  Trombones  are  used. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  Tenor  part  from  the  Bass  to  the  Treble  clef,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  transpose  it  a  perfect  fifth  lower  on  the  staff;  that  is,  if  the  part  in  the  Bass  clef 
stands  in  the  key  of  EJ7,  it  must  be  written  in  the  Treble  clef  in  the  key  of  F  ;  thus  : — 


Original 


Transposed 


Ee=jSgSp^Ea^f^gE}Efeg;g 


It  is  hardly  necessary,  at  present,  to  give  examples  of  the  usual  way  of  writing  Tenor  parts,  as  they 
will  be  abundant  in  future  pages.  Being  mostly  of  the  simplest  description,  the  intelligent  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  their  scope  at  a  glance. 


CHAPTER  Li. 

The  Baritone  is  the  Same  in  pitch  as  the  Bj?  Tenor,  but  its  caliber  is  somewhat  larger,  and  conse- 
quently its  tone  fuller  and  of  a  more  sonorous  quality  In  Europe,  the  Euphonium,  which  has  a  still 
larger  caliber,  takes  the  part  played  here  on  the  Baritone.  The  Bi?  Baritone  with  three  valves  has  the 
following  compass,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals : — 


fi | 


B\r' 
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Many  performers  can  play  still  higher,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  fourth  valve,  several  notes  lower : 


For  amateurs,  it  will  be  safer  not  to  write  above  A&,  and  probably,  oftentimes,  F  will  prove  to  be  high 
em,  ugh :  — 

M.    or    ^i 


muni 


The  lower  notes  of  Ine  scale  are  usually  less  troublesome  than  the  extreme  high  ones,  but  even  these 
are  sometimes  not  well  given.  Extreme  notes  at  either  end  of  the  scale  are  hazardous  for  the  average 
amateur.  It  is  always  well,  when  writing  for  publication,  to  keep  the  fact  in  view  that  very  few  ama- 
teurs, taking  the  country  through,  have  perfect  command  of  their  instruments.  And,  however  much  we 
may  desire  to  please  the  professional  musician  by  writing  up  to  the  capacity  of  an  instrument,  we  must 
remember  that  pvobably  not  one  amateur  in  a  hundred  would  be  able  to  play  a  first-class  part.  It  is  far 
better  to  write  within  the  mark  than  to  overstep  it;  for  even  one  part  poorly  executed,  will  ruin  the 
effect  of  the  best  arrangement.  Those- who  write  for  Bands  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  aide  to  fit  each  performer  with  a  part  suited  to  his  ability.  In  this  way  a  Band  may 
plav  acceptably,  notwithstanding  some  of  its  members  may  not  be  quite  i:p  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 
As  an  old  hand-teacher  once  remarked,  "  write  so  that  the  '  dogenheads  '  won't  make  mischief." 

The  Baritone,  when  written  for  in  the  Bass  clef,  is  a  non-transposing  instrument,  the  actual  sounds 
being  the  same  as  the  notes  on  paper  When  the  Treble  clef  is  used  if,  is  treated  as  a  transposing  instru- 
ment in  B|?,  and  the  music  must  be  written  in  the  same  key  as  the  hi?  Cornet,  but  the  pitch  will  be  an 
octave  loArer,  and  the  actual  sounds  a  major  ninth  below  the  written  note.  The  process  of  changing 
music  for  the  Baritone,  from  the  Bass  to  the  Treble  clef,  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  for  the  Bt?  Tenor.  The  Baritone  is  used  chiefly  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  for  playing  melodies 
iu  octaves  with  the  Cornets.  By  the  addition  of  this  lower  octave,  thinness  in  the  melody  is  avoided. 
In  case  a  me'ody  runs  too  high  for  the  Baritone,  a  Bass  part  may  be  written  for  it  instead,  and  the  melody 
transferred  to  the  Alto.  Melodies  of  every  grade,  from  the  brilliant  March  or  Galop,  to  the  most  impres- 
sive adagio  are  suitable  for  the  Baritone.  There  is  very  little  music  written  for  the  Cornet  that  a  good 
performer  on  the  Baritone  cannot  play.  Arpeggios,  when  not  too  rapid,  may  be  written  for  the  Baritone, 
and  sustained  tones  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  scale  are  effective.  When  Basses  are  written  for  it,  they 
may  be  in  the  octnve  above  the  Tuba,  or  in  unison  with  it,  as  mav  be  most  convenient  for  the  compass  of 
the  instrument;  but  it  is  better  not  to  run  (he  parts  too  high.  The  sounds  of  the  Baritone  and  Tuba  are 
identical  when  played  from  the  same  part  in  the  Bfiss  clef.  The  usual  manner  of  writing  for  the  Baritone 
will  be  amply  illustrated  in  examples  winch  are  to  follow  further  on,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  pub- 
lished Band  music  furnishes  material  for  studying  almost  every  style  of  writing  for  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


The  Bb  Bass.  The  pitch  and  compass  of  the  Bj?  Bass  is  the  same  as  the  Baritone,  but  the  extreme 
upper  notes  are  more  difficult  on  account  of  its  larger  caliber.  There  is  seldom  occasion  to  write  above 
Ej?  or  F  :— 

'  "£:    or     £ 


t- 


I 


and  for  the  generality  of  Basses  from  BJ?  to  1)1?  is  high  enough  :- 

This  instrument,  though  called  a  Bass,  is  only  a  Baritone  of  large  caliber.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of 
little  value  as  a  Bass — and  good  for  nothing  else.  Its  place  could  be  more  profitably  rilled  by  a  1st  Tuba 
in  F,  or  Et?.  There  is  nothing  lost,  but  much  to  gain,  by  duplicating  Tubas.  It  is  asking  too  much  from 
a  single  Tuba,  to  furnish  sufficient  Bas*.  for  even  a  medium-sized  Band,  and  the  help  of  a  Bi?  Buss  is  of  the 
most  uncertain  kind,  especially  as  it  is  often  played  by  the  poorest  players  in  the  Band,  and  who  are  liable 
to  fail  altogether  if  left  alone."  We  sometimes  'hear  it  said  that  the  Bt?  Bass  rills  up  a  gap  between  the 
Tubas  and  the  harmony  parts  above.     Let  us  see  if  there  is  really  a  "  gap  "  to  be  filled. 
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The  '*  harmony  "  instruments  next  above  the  Tubas  are  the  B|?  Tenors  (considering  the  Baritone  as 
a  solo  instrument).  The  B|?  Tenors  are,  in  fact,  Baritones,  and  therefore  as  near  Masses  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be.  They  are  precisely  the  same  in  pitch  as  the  Bb  Bass,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
quality  of  tone  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bore.  In  pitch,  the  B[?  Bass  is  ;i  fifth  above  the 
hi?  Tuba,  and  so  are  the  Tenors  and  Baritone.  Pray,  where  is  the  "  gap  "  which  a  B|?  Bass  can  fill  with 
more  advantage  than  a  Tuba?  In  cases  where  the  2nd  Tuba  runs  very  low,  the  octaves  above  can  be 
much  better  given  by  an  K.(?  or  F  Tuba,  than  by  a  Bb  Bass  with  its  thick,  tubby  tone.  There  seems  to  be 
little  use  in  wasting  space  on  this  worthless  instrument.  The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  writing 
parts  for  the  BJ?  Bass;  they  are  usually  a  mere  copy  of  the  Tuba  parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


The  Tuba  in  Eb  is  most  generally  used  in  Brass  Bands.  Its  compass,  and  other  particulars  regard- 
ing it,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXXVI,  where  it  was  treated  as  an  Orchestral  instrument.  For  Brass 
Bands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  its  upward  compass  considerably.  For  plain  Basses,  it  need  not 
exceed  tliis : — 


m 


3= 


± 


in 


but  for  solos,  it  may  be  carried  up  three  or  four  notes  higher  if  necessary.  The  Tuba  in  Eb  is  a  non- 
transposing  instrument.  In  some  countries  of  Europe  (Belgium  and  France  for  example)  all  Tubas  but 
the  one  in  C  are  treated  as  transposing  instruments,  the  music,  however,  being  written  in  the  Bass  clef. 
Thus,  for  a  piece  of  music  in  EJ?,  the  Tubas  would  be  arranged  on  the  following  plan  : — 

184. 

Cornets  in  Eb 


Cornets  in  Bb 


Altos  or  Horns 
in  F 


Trombones  (Slide) 
Tuba  in  Eb 
Tuba  in  B{? 
Tuba  in  F 
Tuba  in  C 


i     [     r  ■«*••*'■ 


mm 


^* 


4—4 
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TSfc 
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Remarks  on  Example  184.— We  have  given  EJ?  and  Bb  Cornets,  F  Altos  and  Bb  Trombone  parts 
in  the  above  example  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they  correspond  with  the  Tuba  parts  in  the  same 
keys;  thus,  the  Eb  Cornet  and  the  Eb  Tuba  are  written  in  the  same  key,  the  oidy  difference  being  in  the 
clefs,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Bb  Cornets  and  Bb  Tuba,  and  again,  with  the  F  Horns  and  the  F  Tuba. 
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The  C  Tuba  and  the  Trombones,  being  non-transposing  instruments,  also  agree  in  key.  This  system  of 
writing  fur  Basses  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  one  practiced  in  tins  country,  where  they  are  all 
Created  as  non-transposing  instruments — the  player  learning  to  sound  the  real  note,  no  matter  what  key 
his  Tuba  may  be  pitched  in.     Thus,  the  tone  EJ7: — 


£» 

would  bo  made  "  open  "  on  the  Ej?  Tuba,  with  the  first  valve  on  the  F  Tuba,  with  the  second  and  third 
valves  on  the  C  Tuba,  and  so  on. 

The  Tuba  is  capable  of  considerable  execution,  but  rapid  passages  should  not  be  too  long,  as  the 
breath  is  very  rapidly  exhausted  on  all  large  instruments.  Short  passages  of  six  or  eight  notes  in  a 
measure — Quick  Step  or  Polka  time — ought  to  be  executed  by  a  fairly  good  performer,  but  the  great  mass 
of  Bass  parts  consist  of  from  two  to  four  notes  in  a  bar,  which  ordinary  Bass  players  can  easily  manage. 
The  best  keys  for  the  EJ?  Tuba  are  Ki?,  ^b,  Dfc>,  G|?  and  Bj?.  The  key  of  F,  although  a  brilliant  key  for  a 
Military  Band,  as  a  whole,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  in  tune  on  the  Ki?  Tuba  as  the  keys  mentioned  above, 
for  the  reason  that  the  P  below  the  staff  is  often  too  sharp  when  taken  with  the  first  and  third  valves — 
the  only  way  it  can  be  played  on  a  three-valved  Tuba.  On  a  Tuba  with  four  valves  the  fourth  valve  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  first  and  third,  which  will  usually  make  the  note  in  better  tune.  The  key,  in  Brass 
Band  music,  is  arranged  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  Cornets,  than  for  the  other  instruments,  because 
the  execution  of  difficult  passages  depends  mostly  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


The  Snare  Drum,  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals  have  been  discussed  in  Part  II;  therefore,  they  wrill 
need  but  few  additional  remarks  regarding  their  use  in  the  Brass,  or  full  Reed  Band.  For  Concert,  or 
in-door  music,  the  Drums  and  Cymbals  should  be  sparingly  used.  In  Marches  it  is  best,  even  in  piano 
passages,  to  let  them  beat  the  time — say  once  or  twice  in  a  measure,  as  ithelps  to  emphasize  the  rhythm, 
and,  when  on  the  march,  relieves  that  sense  of  weakness  which  is  so  apparent  when  the  Drums  stop 
beating.  The  Drum  parts  may  be  scored  on  one  stave,  the  Cymbals  and  the  Bass  Drum  being  usually  the 
same;  but  if  there  be  room  in  the  score,  one  stave  may  be  given  to  the  Snare  Drum  and  another  to  the 
Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals.  The  latter  is  the  best  plan  in  Concert  music,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
write  a  separate  part  for  the  Cymbals,  thus: — 


Snare  Drum 


BE^EE^fcEE=&E±=Jl 


Bass  Drum 


sf 


Cymbals     I  s^s.~  zrabr  — *— 9-j-      \  ah~^"TJ 


When  the  Triangle,  Bells,  or  other  percussion  instruments  are  used  in  the  Military  Band,  they  are 
treated  just  the  same  as  in  the  Orchestra }  see  Part  II  in  reference  to  them. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

On  Scoring  for  the  Brass  Band. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  process  of  arranging  music  for  the  Brass  Band,  which  is  ordi- 
narily composed  of  the  instruments  we  have  just  reviewed.  The  simple  Brass  Band  is  the  easiest  of  all 
Bands  to  arrange  for,  as  we  have  instruments  in  only  two  keys — E\?  and  BJ? — to  deal  with.  The  fact  that 
part  of  them  are  treated  as  transposing  and  part  as  non-transposing,  need  not  cause  us  serious  trouble. 
Ability  to  transpose  music  from  one  key  to  another  is  all  there  is  of  it;  and  those  who  cannot  do  that, 
had  better  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  study  intervals.     At  any  rate,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
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that  the  student  is  familiar  with  all  the  keys  and  their  signatures,  as  well  as  with  the  different  chords  and 
their  progressions,  as  shown  in  Part  I.  Having  already  devoted  as  much  space  as  could  be  spared  to  the 
harmonization  of  melodies  (see  Principles  of  Harmony),  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how  arrangements 
may  be  made  from  vocal  music, or  Piano  scores.  Let  us  make  a  beginning  on  something  which,  however 
familiar,  it  is  hoped  the  student  will  not  treat  with  contempt.  Although  musicians  may  not  derive  the 
comfort  from  the  old  tune  which  Christicms  seem  to  enjoy,  they  may  at  least  adopt  it  for  "  precept  and 
example."  We  give  an  arrangement  of  "Old  Hundred  "for  four  voices,  in  the  key  of  Ap,  which,  if 
desired,  can  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  brass  instruments.  For  the  first  attempt  we  will 
arrange  it  for  a  quartette  only,  selecting  the  KJ7  and  f>|?  Cornets,  the  Alto  and  the  Baritone.  We  will 
place  the  instrumental  score  beneath  the  vocal  parts  for  greater  convenience  in  comparing  them  :— 
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In  the  foregoing,  the  instruments  merely  duplicate  the  voice  parts.  Observe  that  the  El?  Cornet  is 
made  ro  sound  uie  same  as  the  Soprano  voice  by  writing  its  part  a  minor  third  below  that  tor  the  voice. 
The  1;^  (Joruet  part  is  written  one  note  (a  major  second)  above  the  Alto  parti  The  part  tor  the  E(?  Alto  is 
written  a  major  sixth  above  that  of  the  Tenor  voice,  aih\  the  Baritone  ^eingnon-transposing)  plays  the 
part  as  in  scatids  tor  the  Bass  voice.  In  the  third  and  fourth  measures  the  B?  Cornet  and  E?  Alto  parts 
rtin  rather  low — more  especially  for  the  Alto.  Now,  in  case  we  have  a  L y  Tenor  at  our  disposal,  that 
defect  can  he  obviated  by  an  exchange  of  parts  and  i  more  perfect  arrangement  will  probably  result. 

The  voice  parts  will  be  distributed  in  the  following  order:  The  ~ky  and  Et?  Cornets  'will  sustain  the 
Soprano  part,  the  Eb  Alto  the  (  Ontralto  part,  the  BJ2  Tenor  the  Tenor,  and  the  Baritone  the  Bass,  as  before. 
Ebher  the  KJ7  or  l>f  Cornet  may  be  dispensed  witn  in  ibis  arrangement,  but  I  should  prefer  to  retain  the 
life  Cornet,  providing  both  performers  were  equally  good.  The  bpTenor,  being  a  non-transposing  instru- 
ment, will  play  the  IVnor  voice  part  without  alteration.     Here  is  the  new  arrangement: — 
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We  will  tako  for  the  next  example  the  Russian  National  Hymn,  the  Piano  score  of  which  is  given 
txiow  in  the  key  of  G  : — 
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What  key  shall  we  select  for  the  Brass  Band  arrangement?  It  is  evident  that  the  key  of  G  will  be 
rather  too  high  for  the  EJ?  Cornet  and  too  low  for  the  Bb  Cornet,  which  would  play  in  C.  If  Af?  is 
chosen  the  Ej?  Cornet  will  play  in  F  and  the  BJ?  Cornet  in  Ii|?.  This  will  he  an  inconvenient  key  for  the 
latter,  as  the  melody  will  run  too  high.  If  we  take  the  key  of  El?  the  highest  note  for  the  EJ?  Cornet 
will  be  0,  and  the  lowest  C — the  compass  of  an  octave;  for  the  B(?  Cornet  the  range  will  be  from  F  to  F. 
This  being  the  best  key  for  both  instruments,  we  will  select  it.  Now,  to  transpose  from  the  key  of  G  to 
EJ7,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  a  third  lower  in  pitch.  The  melody  part  must  be  written  a  perfect  fifth 
lower  for  the  EJ7  ( 'ornet,  and  one  tone  lower  for  the  B|?  Cornet  than  in  Ex.  188. 

The  student  should* compare,  note  by  note,  the  Piano  part  with  the  Band  score  : — 
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The  student  should  now,  for  practice,  make  an  arrangement  for  himself  from  Ex.  188,  and  when 
finished,  compare  it  with  Ex.  189,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  improve  Upon  his  own  arrangement  as 
well  as  upon  the  model. 

Our  former  attempts  at  scoring  have  been  confined  to  pieces  where  all  the  voices  have  progressed 
simultaneously,  or  very  nearly  so  We  will  now  trv  our  hand  on  something  of  a  lighter  character — 
where  the  voices,  or  parts,  dc  not  move  together.  The  following  Waltz  ("  Innnortellen,"  by  Gung'l) 
v  ill  answer  our  purpose.  The  Piano  part  is  given  in  the  original  key,  and  is,  for  the  student's  conveni- 
ence, placed  beneath  the  Band  score  We  shall  choose  the  key  of  B|?  for  our  arrangement.  The  student 
should  make  another  for  practice,  in  some  other  key — say  Eb.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  any  long  explan- 
ation of  "  how  to  do  it."  Careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  Piano  part  and  score,  will  convey  the 
idea  better  than  written  directions  : — 
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Remarks  on  Example  191 — "We  have  treated  the  introduction  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Orchestral 
score — that  is,  reserved  the  Basses  and  Tenors  for  the  heavy  chords,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  unison 
passages  of  the  upper  instruments.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  them,  that  the  Orchestral  parts  have 
been  transferred  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Brass  Band  score.  It  will  often  happen  that  passages  which 
have  been  written  for  high  instruments  in  the  Orchestra,  will  have  to  be  given  to  those  of  a  lower  pitch 
in  the  Brass  Band,  and  vice  versa.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  simplify  difficult  passages  to  make 
them  feasible  for  Brass  instruments.  Thus,  passages  like  the  following,  may  be  made  easier  by  cutting 
out  the  passing  notes,  and  still  preserve  the  main  or  fundamental  idea  : — 
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In  the  fourth  and  eighth  measures  of  the  second  strain,  the  Ej?  Cornet  and  the  Is.  Alto  have  triplets  in 
small  notes,  which  may  be  played  ad  libitum.  It  is  always  well  to  write  something  easier  in  small  notes, 
which  can  be  played  instead  of  difficult  passages.  In  the  above  instance,  however,  the  small  notes  are 
not  essential — the  real  melody  being  in  the  large  notes.  We  will  here  observe,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
write  the  melody,  or  any  important  part,  in  small  notes  for  all  the  leading  instruments  in  place  of  rests, 
so  that,  in  case  of  absence  or  failure  of  a  performer,  it  may  be  readily  taken  up  by  some  one  else.  See 
the  Ej?  Cornet  part,  the  second  strain  of  Ex.  190.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  examples  for  the 
arrangement  of  Marches  or  Quick  Steps.  If  the  student  will  take  the  trouble  to  copy  the  parts  of  good 
Marches  in  score,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  art  of  arranging  them,  than  from  anythii  g  that  can  be 
written.  The  chief  thing  is  to  write  practically,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  easier  way  to  learn  than  to 
observe  how  the  best  composers  write  for  the  different  instruments,  and  try  to  follow  them  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Arrangements  for  marching  purposes  should  be  easy  to  play,  and  the  rhythm  should  be 
strongly  marked.  The  German  Marches  are  deservedly  popular  for  "  street  business,"  and  for  the  follow* 
ing  reasons:  The  rhythm  is  well  marked;  they  have  plain,  solid  harmonies,  with  but  few  notes  in  a 
measure;  they  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  strength  and  volume  of  tone;  and,  withal,  they  possets 
the  true  martial  spirit.  In  my  opinion,  Marches  made  up  of  the  sickly,  sentimental,  namby-pamby  songs 
of  the  day  are  unfit  to  be  played  on  parade.  The  "  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye  "and  the  "  Who  will  (are  for 
Mother  Now?"style  of  Marches  ought  to  be  buried  of  out  si^ht — only  to  be  resurrected  for  Sunday-school 
pic-nics,  baby  shows  and  women's  rights  conventions.  Just  imagine  the  glorious  Seventh  regiment  of 
New  York,  marching  off  to  the  wars,  their  souls  tired  with  martial  ardor  by  the  warlike  strains  of  "Go 
to  Sleep  My  Little  Darling." 


There  is  a  style  of  accompaniment  which  is  difficult  to  execute  properly  on  brass  instruments,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Beautiful  Rhine  Waltzes,"  example  127.  The  arpeggios  being 
slurred,  every  little  uuevenness  in  the  working  of  the  valves  is  easily  heard,  so  that  difficult,  or  cross- 
trngered  passages  are  seldom  brought  out  smoothly.  Accompaniments  like  those  of  Schubert's  Serenade 
are  easier,  as  they  are  not  to  be  played  so  legato;  but  even  these  are  sometimes  simplified  by  writing  full 
instead  of  broken  chords,  thus  : — 


192. 


Original. 


Simplified. 
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aafei 


:?_. 
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Of  course  this  changes  the  character  of  the  accompaniment  completely;  but  we  must  decide  whether  it 
is  better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  for  the  arranger  to  butcher  the  original  according  to  law,  or  leave  it 
for  the  performer  to  assassinate.  A  writer  who  knows  the  capacity  of  his  players,  can  often  manage  to 
preserve  the  composers  ideas  by  giving  them  to  the  most  competent  performers,  leaving  the  poorer  ones 
to  fill  in  a  few  notes  here  and  there.  It  is  not  always  advisable,  when  arranging  from  a  Piano  copy,  to 
follow  it  note  for  note — nothing  more  nor  less.  The  arranger  should  look  for  appropriate  places  to  intro- 
duce sustained  tones,  and  if  possible,  something  by  way  of  contrast;  but  anything  foreign  to  the  spirit 
or  design  of  a  piece  should  be  avoided. 
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We  give  here  an  arrangement  of  the  Serenade  previously  mentioned,  placing  the  Piano  part  beneath 
the  Band  score  : — 

1rtrt  LA  SERENADE. 
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Remarks  on  Example  193. — Now,  when  an  accompaniment  of  this  kind  proves  too  difficult  for  a 
young  band,  it  may  bo  changed  to  something  like  that  shown  in  Ex.  192,  or  some  of  the  parts  may  con- 
tinue on  one  tone  while  the  others  play  the  regular  moving  accompaniment.  Sec  3rd  Alto  part,  measures 
11, 12, 17,  18,  23,  24.  It  will  be  noticed  that  sustained  tones  have  been  introduced  all  through  the  piece — 
possibly  too  often.  Students  who  are  fond  of  experimenting,  and  have  facilities  for  trying  their  work, 
can  easily  decide  the  matter  by  making  a  copy  of  the  arrangement,  and  omit  the  sustained  tones  where 
they  think  proper.  By  trying  both  arrangements  alternately  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  will  be 
apparent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  sustained  tones  impart  a  richness  to  the  harmony  which  is  very 
desirable  in  Brass  Band  music,  where  so  little  variety  of  color  or  contrast  can  be  had.  A  full,  rich, 
Organ-like  tone  from  the  lower  instruments  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  thin,  snarling,  snapping, 
and  cracking  quality  so  often  heard.  I  may  say  here,  that  I  regard  the  substitution  of  the  Valve  Trom- 
bone (so-called)  for  the  ordinary  Tenor  as  a  mistake.  Very  little  force  in  blowing  will  cause  the  tone  to 
crack,  and  as  these  instruments  are  commonly  used  with  Altos  to  fill  up  the  harmony,  the  result  is  that 
the  disagreeable  prominence  of  these  thin,  cracking  tones  destroy  the  balance  of  the  chords  in  which 
they  are  heard.  These  Valve  Trombones  should  be  treated  differently  from  Tenors,  and  only  as  auxili- 
ary instruments  in  larger  Bands  than  we  are  now  discussing. 

Now  and  then  some  of  the  accompaniments  in  Ex.  193  run  too  low  for  the  generality  of  players,  for 
instance  in  measures  25  and  2G  of  the  3rd  B(?  Cornet;  measures  12,  13,  14,  1(3,  17  and  18  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Altos,  and  especially  in  the  23rd  and  24th  measures,  where  the  Ds  and  C$s  are  liable  to  be  out  of 
tune  ;  and,  in  the  2nd  B(?  Tenor  part,  from  the  52nd  measure  to  the  end.  It  is  for  the  student  to  devise 
a  remedy  that  will  not  change  the  general  effect.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  accompaniment 
above  the  melody,  at  least  not  for  more  than  a  note  or  two  at  a  time  in  order  to  avoid  some  difficulty.  In 
case  of  an  AUo  or  Baritone  solo,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  write  full  harmony  without  lead- 
ing it  above  the  solo  part,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  harmony  should  be  written  below  the  melody.  In  Ex.  193, 
the  solo  part  has  been  assigned  to  the  Bf>  Cornet.  The  student  should  make  a  score  with  the  E|?  Alto  as 
the  solo  instrument,  and  [still  another  with  the  solo  for  the  Ej?  Cornet.  Facility  in  writing  will  be 
acquired  by  these  repeated  attempts  in  different  keys,  and  he  will  also  learn  to  select  those  keys  best 
adapted  for  the  instruments  which  he  desires  to  bring  into  prominence. 

The  Piano  score  stands  in  D  minor  (notwithstanding  it  ends  in  D  major),  while  our  Band  score  is  in 
C  minor.  Should  the  P2|?  Alto  be  given  the  melody  just  as  it  stands  for  the  HJ7  Cornet,  the  Band  would 
play  in  F  minor  (four  Hats  for  the  Basses),  which  would  change  the  pitch  of  the  piece  a  fourth  higher,  or 
a  fifth  lower  than  it  now  is,  and  a  third  above,  or  a  sixth  below  the  Piano  score.  For  the  E[?  Cornet  as 
the  solo  instrument  the  key  could  remain  as  it  is,  in  C  minor,  or  be  changed  to  E|?  minor  (six  fiats  for  the 
Basses),  the  F|?  Cornet  playing  in  C  minor  (three  flats).  In  the  latter  case  the  pitch  would  be  a  half-tone 
higher  than  t lie  Piano  score. 

The  student  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  score  from  a 
Piano  copy,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  instruments,  and  the  ability  to 
transpose  from  one  key  to  another.  There  are  other  things,  however,  to  be  thought  of.  The  balance  of 
tone  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  leading  tone  and  the  dominant  seventh,  or  any  other  seventh  for  that 
mitter,  should  not  be  doubled  too  often.  It  is  the  nature  of  these  intervals  of  the  chord  to  sound  more 
prominently  than  the  others.  One  seventh  will  be  heard  against  the  balance  of  the  chord  doubled  many 
times.  The  same  is  true  of  the  leading  tone.  If  the  dominant  seventh  is  doubled  too  much,  and  is  then 
"  naturally  resolved  "  by  all  the  voices,  the  balance  of  the  next  chord,  usually  the  tonic,  will  be  destroyed 
by  its  third  being  too  strong.  As  shown  in  the  Principles  of  Harmony,  Part  I.,  the  third  should  be  the 
last  interval  of  the  triad  to  be  doubled.  Sevenths  have  still  more  penetrating  qualities  than  thirds,  there- 
fore arc  still  )e<s  adapted  for  doubling.  In  the  last  chord  of  Ex.  193,  the  fundamental  appears  Jive  times, 
the  fifth  four  times,  and  the  third  twice.  Should  each  note  be  played  with  equal  strength  (which  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case),  the  chances  are  that  the  third  will  be  sufficiently  strong.  Possibly,  the  fifth  may  be 
too  prominent,  and  it  may  be  better  to  give  the  1st  BJ?  Tenor  the  C  above  instead  of  G,  which  the  Bari- 
tone and  3rd  Alto  also  have.  The  powerfid  tone  of  the  Baritone  will  insure  a  sufficient  volume  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  Tenor. 

When  arranging  Orchestral  music  for  Brass  Bands  we  often  And  passages  which  are  impracticable  for 
brass  instruments.     Thus,  a  Violin  passage  like  the  following: — 

Alleava.  ^  ^     JJ 


pp  + 
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would  have  to  be  played  on  Cornets  without  the  tremolo,  and  such  passages  as  this  :- 
Alio.  ■£  r-  ±  ■— . 


would  have  to  be  changed  to  something  like  the  following,  always  keeping  as,  near  as  possible  to  the 
original : — 


mi±U — fZ— I  0 \-0 —    o — i 0--t—\-\ — r—H 


A  tremolo,  such  as  is  easily  executed  on  stringed  instruments,  is  an  impossibility  with  the  Brass  Band. 
Supposing  we  wish  to  arrange  the  following  Double-bass  part  for  a  Tuba: — 


Mod. 


m^ 


tti 


pp   Tremolo. 

An  attempt  to  play  the  tremolo  as  written  would  be  ridiculous,  and  one  long  sustained  tone  would  not 
give  the  effect.  Playing  rapidly  a  note  above  or  below  the  AJ?  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  shake  than 
a  tremolo.  The  best  substitute  is  to  give  the  note  to  two  or  three  instruments,  each  playing  in  a  different 
rhythm,  thus:  — 


Baritone, 


1st  Tuba 


2nd  Tuba' 


■-&  4  4e  0-4**  4  4  ■*  * 


! 


pp 


■A  3  3  3 


-^-^-\>i  -4  *   * 4-\-4p4 4 * 4— -\\ 

pp  '  s 


pp 

This  gives  a  feeling  of  agitation,  not  equal,  however,  to  the  original,  but  probably  as  near  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  from  brass  instruments. 

The  student  who  arranges  music  from  Orchestral  scores  will  rind  many  opportunities  for  exercising 
his  ingenuity  in  "  adapting"  it  for  the  Brass  Band.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  point  out  every  diffi- 
culty that  m  ly  arise,  and  prescribe  the  treatment  for  it.  The  student  must  exercise  his  judgment,  and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  endeavor  to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  will  give  a  couple  of  examples 
of  arrangln0'  from  the  full  Orchestral  score,  which  may  be  somewhat  of  a  guide  in  that  kind  of  work. 
The  rir>t  will  be  from  Ex.  123,  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  Overture.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  all  the  beautiful  effects-  of  the  Orchestral  arrangement,  but  we  can  preserve  the  main  features 
of  the  original,  which  has  been  followed  pretty  closely,  so  far  as  the  notes  are  concerned.  Where  there  is 
any  deviation,  the  student  will  discover  the  reason  therefor.  The  effjct  which  is  produced  in  the  Orches- 
tra by  the  few  notes  of  the  Trombones  will  be  missed  in  the  Brass  Band  arrangement.  We  have  no 
instruments _\vhieh  can  be  held  in  reserve  for  such  effects.  Although  the  same  notes  are  played  by  the 
Alto,  Baritone  and  Bass,  the  effect  is  lacking,  because  these  instruments  have  a  different  quality  of  tone 
from  Trombones,  and,  moreover,  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  new  color,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  in  the 
Orchestra,  is  wanting.  The  Snare  Drum,  too,  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  Timpani  where  a  definite 
note  should  be  given,  as  in  this  case. 
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For  the  next  example  we  will  make  an  arrangement  of  No.  177,  which  is  an  extract  from  Wngner'a 
Overture  to  Tannhauser.  It  is  a  rugged  bit  of  instrumentation,  but  we  shall  endeavor  lo  sh.w  that  it 
(jan  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  good  Brass  Band  : — 

•%*\  jr  Molto  vivace  . ~~        - — -    , /^m. 

ff  Ss  ^  ff  ff     ^      ' 


1st  E?  Cer.NET 


2il  E;  Cornet 


let  By  Cornet 


2d  IV  Cornet 


3d  B?  Cornet 


1st  Ej?  Alto 


2d  El?  Alto 


3d  EJ?Alto 


efe?!^£zES^ 

ff  tf  tr         ' 

w 0.0-0 - 0~0~\  0~i f9~0-rO — ^— Hs 0-r-»~— —0   0 

ff  ^^ff  ff     ^    ^^ 
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:?--: 
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// 
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ff 
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^ 
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With  this  example  we  dismiss  the  Brass  Band.  Many  things  remain  unsaid  for  want  of  space,  but 
we  have  endeavored  to  toneh  upon  the  most  important  points.  Much  may  be  found  in  future  chapters 
that  will  applv  to  Brass  as  well  as  Reed  Bands. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


The  Small  Heed  Band. 


The  instruments  used  in  most  of  the  Reed  Bands  throughout  the  country  are,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
Brass  Band,  a  Piccolo,  an  Kj?  Clarionet,  and  as  many  h}?  Clarionets  as  can  be  obtained.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  a  case  where  there  was  a  surplus  of  good  Clarionets.  The  Piccolo  and  Clarionet  have  been 
treated  in  Part  II.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  chapters  on  those  instruments.  But  few  additional 
remarks  are  necessary  regarding  their  use  in  the  Reed  Band. 

If  the  student  has  learned  to  write  well  for  the  Brass  Band,  the  Clarionets  need  not  give  him  trouble, 
for  they  are  in  the  same  keys  as  the  Cornets,  and  their  pitch  is  also  the  same — the  only  difference  being 
in  the  compass. 

The  Piccolo  commonly  used  in  Reed  Bands  I  shall  assume  stands  in  Dt?,  although  it  is  much  better 
known  as  an  E|?  instrument.  There  has  been  much  ink  and  ire  (and  possibly  gore)  expended  in  debating 
the  question,  but  I  shall  only  refer  the  student  to  Chapter  XXII,  the  whole  of  which  I  hope  he  will  read 
carefully,  and  then,  "  having  paid  his  money,  he  can  take  his  choice."  It  matters  little  what  we  call  it; 
the  main  point  is  to  know  how  to  write  for  it.  The  pitch  of  the  I)\?  Piccolo  is  a  minor  ninth  above  the 
written  note.  Thus,  C  on  the  E|?  Cornet  or  Clarionet,  and  D  on  the  Piccolo  will  give  us  the  sound  of  Et?, 
as  follows : — 


Piccolo 


Ej?  Cornet 


-&- 


Written  note.  Effect. 
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The  following  diagram  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  different  instruments  in  the  usual  keys  for 
Reed   Bands: — 


196. 
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Written  notes.  Heal  sounds. 


Written  notes.  Ileal  sou 
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The  lower  notes  of  the  Piccolo  are  weak,  and  in  forte  passages  of  very  little  account.  On  the  other 
hand  the  vevy  high  notes  are  too  piercing  for  piano  passages.  What  was  said  in  Chapter  XXIII  on  the 
Piccolo,  will  also  apply  here. 

In  the  Reed  Band,  Clarionet  parts  may  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  :— 


E 


-r.o-- 


=1 


G 


but  we  must  he  governed  by  circumstances  in  taking  the  highest  notes,  as  they  are  inadmissible  for  piano 
passages.  C  should  be  about  the  limit  where  delicacy  of  tone  is  required.  Clarionets  are  used  in  the 
Reed  Band  very  much  as  Violins  are  in  the  Orchestra.  They  are  serviceable  either  as  leading  or  accom- 
companying  instruments.  In  arpeggios  like  those  for  Clarionets  in  examples  124  and  129,  and  for  play- 
ing, in  the  Reed  Band,  string  passages  like  those  in  example  127,  they  are  invaluable. 

In  Marches  I  think  all  the  Clarionets  should  play  the  melody,  or  in  duetts  with  it.  2nd  and  3rd  Clar- 
ionets can  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  strength  of  a  band  by  playing  "after  notes  "  with  the  Altos  and 
Tenors.  The  notes  in  the  second  register  of  the  Clarionet  are  weak,  and  when  short,  detached  notes  are 
played  the  sound  is  not  sonorous  enough  to  carry  far  in  the  open  air.  Besides,  the  notes  usually  written 
as  "  after  notes  "  for  Clarionets  are  written  also  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  B|?  Cornets,  and  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible use  in  doubling  them  with  Clarionets.  In  Bands  where  both  Trombones  and  Tenors  are  employed 
there  is  seldom  lack  of  strength  in  the  "  tilling  up  " — on  the  contrary  it  is  often  too  loud  for  the  upner 
instruments;  therefore,  I  should  prefer  to  write  only  the  melody  and  duetts  for  the  Clarionets,  with  hold- 
ing notes  now  and  then  for  variety. 

Music  intended  for  publication  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  played  with  or  without  Clario- 
nets. An  arrangement  for  the  brass  may  be  made  first,  and  the  reed  parts  added  afterwards.  Passages 
intended  especially  for  Clarionets  may  be  written  in  small  notes  for  the  brass  instruments,  to  be  played 
only  as  occasion  may  require,  thus : — 
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E|?  Clar     ' 
1st  B|?  Clah 


2nd  &  3rd        \ 
B(?  (,'l.ir    ' 


MARCH  FROM  TANNHAUSER. 


WAGNER. 


Allegro. 
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Clarionet  parts  may  b^  added  to  any  ui  our  examples  on  Brass  Band  arrangement.     Thus,  the  Reed 
parts  to  No.  1S9  might  be  as  follows :  — 
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-rT+—  ■*—      1-1—  -•—      "I—      *-  4—  4_      -W-  ■&■ 


t^0 


-r— FPr— >-F-rJ-r-|:-r-t-t-ffiL-h-  /r ^ ^ c —  v — 
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With  Clarionets  we  can  introduce  open,  or  dispersed  harmony  occasionally,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
above  hymn,  which  is  not  always  possible  with  brass  instruments  alone  on  account  of  their  more  limited 
compass.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  open,  or  consecutive  fifths  when  dispersed  harmony 
is  employed.  Had  the  2nd  and  3rd  Clarionet  parts  been  inverted  in  the  last  four  measures  of  the  above 
example,  faulty  progressions  would  have  appeared  : — 

a — J — A— r--j-  -b^-^r-j— r---j |—  — |- 

tszzizzzzzzf fn^^^.fc^g^fc^ 

'-19- 


&EE^. 


^$m 


No.  193  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  Clarionets.  The  accompaniment  would  be 
easier  for  them  than  for  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  responses,  which  are  given  to  the  lb  Cornets, 
would  present  a  sharper  contrast  with  Clarionets.  The  Coda,  would  also  be  improved  by  giving  the  reeds 
the  answers  to  the  Solo  Cornet : — 


199. 

Piccolo 


Coda 


Eb  C 


LA  15 


1st  rb  Clah 


2: id  &  3rd 
Lb  Clak 


SOLOCORNET 


ores  f 


1 


cres 


s^^S 


^ffis^jgg^EaEE^^ffiB^=^ffefeii 


*===£& 


:^-i— g 


mm^m 


mp 


pg^+zgryipt^g  ZZCZ^Ztf. 


m^wgrn^m^^^^^^^^^ 


~$=4= 


.g- 


-?— 


fc^E. 


w+t** &??+■*  ft*""**"*  ~  -z!s  +'U 


:^^=^f^^pi^[g;^^j^z^jj^^|^g 


t 

The  student  is  recommended  to  score,  from  the  Piano  copy,  the  whole  of  No.  193  for  the  Roed 
and  afterwards  compare  bis  work  with  the  Band  score,  lie  can  then  make  any  alterations  which  in 
suggested  by  the  eompari.»on. 

We  will  make  another  arrangement  of  No.  190,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  treatment 
Reed  Baud  may  differ,  somewhat,  from  that  of  a  pure  Brass  Band.  The  key  of  Eb  has  been  chosi 
this  arrangement,  but  we  could  have  taken  Bb,  had  we  desired  to  do  so.  We  are  not  so  much  re<t 
in  our  choice  of  keys  fir  the  Reed  Baud,  as  the  compass  <'f  the  leading  instruments  is  greater.  I 
hi  noticed  that  the  Kb  Cornet  has  not  been  given  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  following  score, 
would  suggest  that  i.i  the  Heed  Band — especially  in  Concert  music — if  used  spafinglv*  it  will  be  :i 
more  effective  in  the  tutti  passages.  In  music  for  marching  it  should,  of  course,  be  written  lor 
fully. 


Kand, 
ly  be 

for  a 
mi  for 
rioted 

(  may 
and  I 

11  the 
more 
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200. 

Piccolo 

Eb  Clar't 

1st  BJ?  Clar 


2nd  &  3rd  B> 
Clarionets 


El?  CORNETS 


1st  B?  Cornet 


2nd  &  3rd     \ 
BJ?  Cornets 


1st  Alto 


2d  *  3d  Altos 
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JoE.E=: 


GUNG'L. 


l=I^IIiE^3^i?5ll^Ifefefefesfe£ 


lst  &  2nd 
Tenors 


Bass  Trom   \ 

(or  B?  Bass) 


Baritone 


Tubas        \ 


Snakk  Drum 


/ 


Bass    Drum 
&  Cymb\ls 


^t^Ji=^{^I^Siif^feiiiy 


-*--- *-H-r 


-  -<c_jl_: 


ekSi 


p-**  Cj-*-  -#-    ♦-*  ♦■»   ■*■»    "'   ■*■*  -*-*    •#*       -*^    ^ 


feii^pfsferf^si^Sil 


? 


lip3 


^i^^^i^i^i^ii-i&fi^^^ 


=&m&=^^^m^£^^^j3^B9& 


._  ^-—-J-l  .—I— J  X_W  r_- Ur  -J--J  r — I— lr — I— !r — 4_jr -j T 3 


1st  &  2nd     /  ^izbr3=:^=:fc:=^: 


Ht 


H 


S^HzHillitlJUfH^I^ 


* ,^2.-..-TT___  «_-_Tp »_ 


^0-r-m-rjOL. 


m^^m^^m^m^i^mm^m^ 


p-*      ■*         ■*     -■*      ■*      ■*      "*      *      5  ^        "*" 


\'l 
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1 ZTI~TZ —        T  -   ~  J-   —   —    II SI 11 1 


p/j 


i^zzzzz^zzzz  Ifezdferi E^fe 


^fel^ 


>■/'/■ 


.         * 


i^zzrrrzzz=r— — |irizpzpz#zp^-  -,*  T^i»±pq-^%j— :zzVzzzz_N  pr^r£a 


dart's 


lz^fe^S^l^igGE^|*£^^EZJ==^=£ 


/>/> 


zczzrzzzizf:: 
cres 


=rz:— r^zizi^zzizzzzrczzzzzzi-— y^ 
pzzf-zzzzfzzzzzfczzzz— fe^-^ 


PP 


cres 


5 J-JI^-J?-*-*- — J  JIJ — lit- — •*J_g**. 


-J — I  -. — I — 1-,  — J-_It— r  4-4,0 


iFw-i.v 


O'CS 


2    Jr-^** 

zbz: 


^ 


cres 


.vjj2._.   $2_.   3?£_. 


*f 


cres  f  zr==— 


33 


^ 


J£ZZ! 


-si- 


Si^igezii^j^^i^feg^^i^iiy^ib^ 


-1 


J?i^z5zz?E-^|j-?^^ 

"*"     pp~*        ZT  "*"  cres  ./>—       P  "*" 


m^mmmmmmmmm^mm 


p  cres 


p  cres  f 
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cres 


/' 


L,±. 


P 


==^Pxyi&±q=ft 


cres 


^^ 


cres 


4= 


cres 


♦■»    cres         '  /'  I  =-p*   *  5fcJ    *■   '  "•"*    *-^=zZ. 


.±#.. 


(fl-i— 1 ^h- 


P 


eres  /"  ^=-  p  J___L__— 


cres 


/sii^i^r- 


cres 


f 


-f—  *>- 


-I-. 
cres 


"*"  cres  f  ^=—       p  "* 


s=w= 


^ 


_^2__^. : 


cres 


cres  ^ 


E]^i=fe]^ 
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pe=[ 


i-i 


2~ 


-?-?- 


It  i  u  K    n      *    n    K      K^    _r*  ^  J< 
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f 
•« 
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US 
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■f— v- 


^E^kE~EM^ 


pp 


» ,-(S2- 
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-o> 


yi^^. 


m 


$m  m 


ff 


p  /7 
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7t> — ^~d~*- •-#Tir  J — 


p 


^»]g 


ff 
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ff 
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:i 


91 
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tf 
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A  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of  Xo.  129  can  be  made  with  reed  instruments  than  was 
possible  with  brass  alone.  The  effect  of  the  long  sustained  upper  C  of  the  1st  Violin  can  be  given  more 
exactly  with  the  Clarionet.  We  score  a  portion,  leaving  the  balance  for  the  student  to  finish.  He  should 
make  his  arrangement  from  No.  129,  and  then  compare  it  with  No.  194.  With  this  example  we  close  the 
chapter  on  the  Small  Reed  Hand,  trusting  we  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  student  to 
apply  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  him  in  making  arrangements  of  the  various  styles  of 
music : — 


201. 

Flute 


E>  Clar't 
1st  Bl?  Clar 


2nd  &  3rd  Bj? 
Clarionets 


Et>  Cornets 


1st  i;|>  Cornet 


2nd  &  3rd 
B|?  Cornets 


1st  Alto 


2d  *  3d  Altos 


1st  &  2nd 
Tenors 


Andante  mod. 


feE=|=g|^ 


wmm°m^mm==m\m^ 


pp 


jJEEgjgEEEJgE^f 


pp 


^^^m^^M 


1=§eeIeee 


1st  &  2nd      /  Bir(2-zp7=f=^-T— ^^zl— k— 3 
Trombones  /  —  P-\r*"' — t — — f 1 S 


3rd  Trombone 
(or  Jfy  Baas)    \ 


Baritone 


/  ^^^E^^^^^^m^m^mM 


Tubas       \ 


Drums 


■c^ 


« •*■  — =c         ^  -*■      —  —  —  — 


i=§=l==SOiII1i=i=llLi^ll^=={^=l 


pp 


Drum  luulUud. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

The  Full  Military  Band. 

Under  this  head  is  classed  such  bands  as  those  of  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream  Guards  of  London, 
the  Guard  Republicaine  of  Paris,  and  the  bands  of  the  7th  Reg;.  (Cappa's),  9th  Reg.  (Arbuckle's),  13th 
Reg.  (Dodvvorth's),  and  22d  Reg.  (Gilmore's),  of  New  York  City.  Bands  of  this  class  may  include,  in 
addition  to  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  Flutes,  Oboe«,  A{?  and  F  Clarionets, 
Alto  and  Bass  Clarionets,  Bassoons,  Saxophones,  Sarrnsophones,  Flugel  Horns,  French  Horns,  Timpani, 
Bells,  etc.  Slide  Trombones  are  mostly  used  in  place  of  Tenors;  and  F  and  C  Tubas  are  often  preferred 
to  those  in  El? — at  least  this  is  the  case  in  New  York.  We  will  briefly  notice  such  of  the  above  instru- 
ments as  have  not  heretofore  been  treated,  and  make  such  additional  suggestions  as  ma}'  seem  necessary 
regarding  those  which  have  already  been  noticed  as  orchestral  instruments. 

The  Flute  commonly  used  in  the  Military  Band  is  the  so-called  F  Flute  —  that  is,  the  D  sounds  V. 
The  music  is  written  in  the  same  key  as  for  the  Eb  Clarionet,  and  here  the  absurdity  of  the  usual  way  of 
designating  Flutes  is  very  apparent  —  an  F  and  an  El?  instrument  (both  transposing)  playing  from  the 
same  part!  As  C  on  this  Flute  sounds  Ek  the  same  as  C  on  the  E(?  Clarionet,  I  propose  to  call  it  an  El? 
Flute.  It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  write  for  the  Concert  Flute,  in  which  case  the  part  must  be 
written  in  the  key  of  the  piece  —  the  same  as  for  the  other  non-transposing  instruments.  Oboes  and 
Bassoons  may  be  treated  the  same  as  in  the  Orchestra. 

The  A(?  Clarionet  (high)  is  a  small  instrument  of  acute  pitch.  Its  tones  are  a  minor  sixth  above  the 
written  note : — 


"        Written  Effect 

To  sound  in  unison  with  the  Eb  Clarionet,  the  notes  must  be  written  thus: — 


A |?  Clarionet 


Eb  Clarionet 


-> 0 1 ft— 

0 1 1 — 


&  — 


9— «-tt 


it±t 


=p=*dj£z:  i  =t=5£=  »=r=i— qq 


m 


That  is,  if  the  Eb  Clarionet  part  be  written  in  C,  the  AJ7  must  be  in  G  below.  The  compass  of  this 
Clarionet  is  the  same  as  the  others,  Its  chief  value  is  to  give  brilliancy  to  forte  passages.  It  should  be 
used  with  caution  in  piano  passages.  It  is  a  very  rare  instrument  in  this  country,  Mr.  Frommer,  of 
Gilmore's  Band,  being  the  only  performer  on  it  to  my  knowledge. 

The  F  Clarionet  is  not  used  in  this  country,  the  Eb  instrument  taking  its  place.  It  will  often 
figure  in  German  scores,  therefore  we  will  notice  it  here.  It  is  a  tone  higher  than  the  El?  Clarionet  in 
pitch,    its  C  sounding  F.     Its  part  is  therefore  written  a  perfect  fourth  below  the  real  sounds. 

The  Alto  Clarionet  in  Et?  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  Et?  Alto  Horn  —  standing  an  octave  below  the 
Ej?  Clarionet.  The  real  sounds  are  a  major  sixth  below  the  written  note.  Its  compass  and  peculiarities 
are  the  same  as  the  smaller  Clarionets.  It  is  effective  for  doubling  the  melody,  and  for  sustained  tones  or 
harmony  parts.     The  low  notes  are  rich,  and  extend  well  into  the  Bass;  its  low  E  sounding  G. 


Written 


Effect 


Examples  203  and  207  contain  parts  for  the  Alto  Clarionet. 

The  Bass  Clarionet  in  Bt?  is  an  octave  below  the  usual  Y>\?  Clarionet,  and  in  unison  with  the 
Baritone.  It  has  the  same  compass  as  other  Clarionets:  It  is  usually  written  for  in  the  Treble  clef,  and 
as  a  transposing  instrument.     Its  sounds  are  a  major  ninth  below  the  written  notes  :     (See  Chapter  XLI) 


Written 


Effect 


*>  —■  -*■  -0-  -+  * 


It  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Baritone,  or  Euphonium,  and  combines  well  with 
Saxophones.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  bass  for  the  smaller  reed  instruments.  Bass  Clarionets  may  be 
substituted  for  Bassoons,  in  which  case  they  read  from  the  Bass  and  Tenor  clefs.     See  Ex.  203. 
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The  Saxophone  is  a  conical  instrument  of  brass  with  ke}rs  arranged  on  the  Boehm  system,  and 
played  with  a  single  reed  and  a  Clarionet  mouthpiece.  These  instruments  have  lately  taken  quite  a 
prominent  place  in  Military  Bands.  There  are  Saxophones  in  E|?  and  lit?  of  six  different  sizes;  also  some 
in  C  and  F.  The  small  Eb  Soprano  Saxophone  corresponds  to  the  E|?  Cornet  or  Clarionet  in  pitch  ;  the  lik 
Soprano  (Alto)  is  in  unison  with  the  B^  clarionet  or  Cornet,  and  may  play  from  the  same  part  when  its 
compass  is  not  exceeded;  the  Eb  Alto  (Tenor)  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  EJ?  Alto  horn,  or  the  Alto 
Clarionet,  and  is  the  favorite  for  solos;  the  Bb  Tenor  (Baritone)  has  the  same  pitch  as  the  Trombone,  and 
may  play  from  the  same  part  when  written  in  the  Treble  clef;  the  Eb  Baritone  (Bass)  standing  an  octave 
below  the  E|?  Alro,  and  the  B[?  Bass  a  fourth  lower  than  the  Ef?  Bass. 

The  small  Efc>  Soprano  and  the  large  B|?  Bass  are  not  so  much  used  as  the  others.  Below  is  the  com- 
pass with  the  real  sounds  of  the  different  Saxophones : — 

With  the  Chromatic  intervals. 

202. 

High  Saxophone  in  El? 


Real  Sounds : 


Soprano  Saxophone 

in  C  or  in  BJ? 


Real  Sounds  in  BJ7: 


Alto  Saxophone 

in  F  or  in  E[? 


Real  Sounds  in  l7^:  (  2 


Tenor  Saxophone 

in  C  or  in  BJ? 


Real  Sounds  in  BJ7: 


Baritone  Saxophone 
in  F  or  in  Ej? 


Real  Sounds  iiiF>:  I  2i_ 


Bass  Saxophone 

in  ('  or  in  B(? 


Real  Sounds  in  Lfc>  : 
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The  following  Shakes  should  be  avoided : — 
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The  high  Saxophones  have  a  rather  more  penetrating  quality  of  tone  than  the  Clarionet,  with  a 
slightly  disagreeable  nasal  tinge  which  is  scarely  noticeable  when  played  in  combination  with  other 
instruments.  The  lower  instruments  have  something  of  the  Cello  quality  of  tone,  and  arc  especially  fine 
for  interpreting  the  string  parts  of  orchestral  compositions  when  arranged  for  Military  Bands.  Thus,  the 
opening  measures  for  the  Cello,  in  the  Overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  can  be  executed  on  Saxophones  so  as 
to  closely  resemble  the  original  effect.  A  quartet  of  Saxophones  ought  to  be  included  in  every  Military 
Band  that  makes  a  specialty  of  concert  music.  They  not  only  introduce  a  new  tone-color,  but  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  harsher  instruments  when  soft  organ-like  effects  are  wanted,  and  they  add  wonder- 
fully to  the  general  effect  in  passages  for  the  full  band. 

The  Sarhusophoxe  is  a  brass  instrument  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Saxophone,  but 
played  with  a  double  reed,  like  the  Oboe  and  Bassoon,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as  the  Saxophone 
does  to  the  Clarionet.  They  are  made  in  different  sizes  and  keys  corresponding  precisely  to  Saxophones, 
and  may  play  from  the  same  part  with  them,  as  the  Treble  clef  is  used  for  all.  Performers  on  the  large 
instruments  should,  however,  learn  to  play  from  the  Bass  and  Tenor  clefs,  as  they  may  be  required  to 
play  Bassoon  part?.  Mr.  Arbuckle  has  introduced  Sarrusophones  in  his  band  in  place  of  Oboes  and 
Bassoons,  and  he  informs  me  that  they  answer  the  purpose  completely,  at  the  same  time  adding  greatly 
to  the  power  and  body  of  tone  in  the  Reed  department.  The  tone  of  the  Sarrusophone  is  not  unlike  the 
Saxophone,  but  rather  finer  in  quality.  The  compass  is  nearly  the  same,  extending  down  to  the  B[2 
below  the  staff: — 


III 


and  to  about  F  above : — 


V*? 


Mr.  Mundwyler,  of  Gilmore's  Band,  (to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted),  plays  an  EJ7  Contra  Bass 
Sarrusophone  which  has  the  following  compass  :  — 


Written  Note 


Effect : 


8va  Bassa 


Loco 


These  extremely  low  notes  (lacking  only  three  notes  of  the  lowest  tone  of  the  Contra  Bassoon)  speak 
very  slowly,  and  are  difficult  to  produce  in  perfect  tune,  or  to  sustain  for  any  great  length  of  time.  An 
instrument  in  B|?,  a  fourth  lower  than  the  Jtj?  in  question,  is  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  family  of 
Sairusophones.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  unmanageable  instrument,  and  of  doubtful  utility  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  not  considered  economical  to  employ  a  musician  to  count  "bars  rest"  by  the 
hundred,  and  only  come  out  with  a  very  low  note  now  and  then  on  state  occasions.  In  general,  the 
Sirrusophone  may  be  treated  precisely  like  the  Saxophone,  and  being  in  the  same  keys  and  of  the  same 
pitch,  what  was  said  of  the  latter  will  also  apply  to  the  former  instrument. 

The  Fi.tgel  Horx  belongs  to  the  Bugle  family.  It  has  the  same  pitch,  compass,  and  mechanism  as 
the  I'b  Cornet,  but  has  a  larger  bell,  like  the  old  BJ?  Bugle.  Its  tone  is  soft  and  round,  and  well  adapted 
tor  harmony  parts,  or  slow  melodies  of  a  tender  character.  Combined  with  Cornets,  it  softens  their  harsh- 
ness and  gives  greater  fullness  to  the  body  of  tone.  Sometimes  the  larger  valved  instruments  are  called 
Flugel  Horns.  See  score,  Ex.  201.  No  especial  directions  are  necessary  for  writing  for  this  instrument. 
It  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Cornet.  In  consequence  of  its  large  bell,  and  a  some- 
what larger  mouthpiece  than  is  used  with  the  Cornet,  the  extreme  upper  notes  are  not  easy  to  produce. 
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The  Frknch  Horn  when  used  in  the  Military  Band  is  generally  keyed  in  EJ7,  but  exceptions  to  this 
are  numerous.  See  Ex.  204,  where  the  Horns  are  in  F.  It  is  well  to  write  the  Horn  parts  so  they  can  be 
played  by  Altos  in  case  there  are  no  Horns.  Some  combinations  include  both  Horns  and  Altos,  as  in  the 
rxample  cited  above,  where  the  Althorn  in  F  is  used  instead  of  the  Ej?  common  with  us.  All  solos 
/equiring  full,  rich,  sustained  tones  should  be  allotted  to  the  Horn  in  preference  to  the  Alto,  while  rapid 
And  chromatic  passages  are  more  suitable  for  the  latter  instrument. 

Slide  Trombones  in  the  full  Military  Band  should  not  be  treated  like  the  hi?  Tenors  in  a  Brass  Band, 
riiey  are  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  strong,  sonorous  chords,  and  for  the  heavy,  crashing  effects  of  the 
■Strand  climax.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  out  of  place  in  piano  passages.  On  the 
wntrary,  most  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  from  Trombones  played  pianissimo.  In  such  cases  it 
might  be  well  to  let  the  Bt?  Tenors  rest.  What  should  be  guarded  against,  is  a  mere  duplication  of  the 
Tenor  parts  by  the  Trombones,  thereby  overweighting  those  parts.  By  inspecting  the  scores  for  full 
hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Trombones  are  treated  quite  independently  of  the  Tenors.  They  stand  in 
the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as  do  the  Horns  and  Altos.  Tenors  are  capable  of  executing  more 
difficult  runs  than  the  Trombones,  (see  Baryton  part  of  Ex.  205),  and  they  can  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  in  the  general  tilling  up  of  the  harmony  . 

Kettlk  Drums,  sets  of  Bells,  etc.,  are  only  useful  in  the  Military  Band  for  concert  music,  and  are 
then  treated  precisely  as  they  are  in  the  stringed  Orchestra.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  chapters  on 
those  instruments  for  information  regarding  their  use. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Having  reviewed  all  the  instruments  employed  at  present  in  Military  Bands,  let  us  examine  the 
different  systems  upon  which  these  bands  are  organized.  The  more  prominent  of  these  systems,  and  the 
arrangement  of  music  for  which  we  will  be  most  likely  to  meet  with,  are  the  English,  German,  and  the 
French.  The  Belgian  arrangement  is  practically  the  same  as  the  French.  The  plan  of  organization,  or 
combination  of  instruments  most  common  in  this  country  for  bands  of  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  "  Boose's  Military  Journal,"  the  leading  publication  of  its  kind  in 
England,  and  used  extensively  in  this  country,  .'is  weil  as  in  the  British  Army,  publishes  parts  for  the 
following  instruments:  Flute  and  Piccolo;  Oboes,  for  Clarionets  in  C) ;  1st  and  2nd  Ej?  Clarionets ;  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  I>[?  Clarionets;  Alto  Clarionet  in  El?;  1st  and  2nd  Bassoons,  (or  Bass  Clarionets  in  Bt?) ;  1st 
and  2nd  B|?  Cornets;  1st  and  2nd  Ft?  Trumpets;  4  Horns  in  E[?;  Althorn  in  Bf,  (in  Treble  clef) ;  1st  and 
2nd  Trombones  in  Tenor  clef ;  Bass  Trombone  ;  Euphouion;  Basses;  Snare  and  Bass  Drums. 

There  are  a  few  obstacles  to  the  general  use  of  this  journal  in  this  country  which  will  be  apparent 
from  what  follows.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  E|?  (  ornet  is  omitted  from  the  above  list,  but  some  English 
publications  include  a  part  for  it,  consisting  mainly  of  tutti  passages.  The  solo  instruments  are  princi- 
pally the  I  j?  Clarionet,  Bl?  Cornet,  Horn,  and  Euphouion.  Few  of  the  parts  can  be  omitted  without 
damage  to  the  effect.  Probably  those  which  could  be  best  dispensed  with  are  the  2nd  E|?  Clarionet,  EJ? 
Alto  Clarionet,  anil  in  some  cases,  the  Oboes  and  Bassoons.  For  use  in  this  country,  the  Trombone  in  the 
Tenor  clef  will  cause  trouble  for  the  amateur,  as  well  as  some  of  the  professional  performers.  The  Fj? 
Trumpets  are  very  important,  and  here  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  Trumpets  being  nearly  un- 
known in  our  bauds,  the  parts  are  played  usually  on  it?  Cornets  by  transposing  a  fourth  higher.  This  is 
easily  done  by  those  accustomed  to  it,  but  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  certain  to  prove  a  poser.  The  French 
Horn  parts  sometimes  run  pretty  low,  (4th  Horn  especially),  but  as  a  rule  they  can  be  played  on  Altos. 
A  good  Alto  player  ought  to  be  able  to  take  the  low  G,  and  where  the  Bass  <;  appears,  the  octave  above 
can  be  played  if  the  low  note  cannot  be  fully  brought  out.  We  give  here  an  extract  from  "  Boose's 
Military  Journal  "  which  will  illustrate  the  English  mode  of  organizing  Military  Bands,  and  the  manner 
of  arranging  music  for  them.  The  only  alterations  necessary  to  make  the  arrangement  available  for  the 
majority  of  American  bands,  would  be  to  write  the  Trumpet  parts  for  Bt?  Cornets,  and  change  the  Tenor 
Trombone  parts  from  the  Tenor  to  the  Bass  clef.  Another  part  might  be  added  for  a  second  Althorn  in  Bp, 
and  the  "American  style  "  of  arrangement  would  be  complete. 
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OVERTURE:    "EMMA  Dl  RESBURGO." 

From  "  Boose's  Military  Journal." 


MEYERBEER. 
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Flute  and  Piccolo 


Andante        riccolo  In  e[> 

0-fi9  i 


Oboes,  or 

Clarinets  in  C 


E^  Clarinets,  1st  &  2d 


1st  Clarinet  in  B? 


2d  &  3d  Clarinets 

i.sBb 


Alto  Clarinet  in  E^ 


1st  &  2d  Bassoo> 
Bass  Clarini 
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No.  ?<v«  presents  an  example  from  "  I.e  Metronome."  a  Belgian  publication.  The  manner  of  writing  lor  tlie  different  Instruments 
Is  the  same  as  by  the  Frtncij  s/s.eui  ;  Kx.  201).  All  the  Rasscs  but  the  one  in  C,  are  treated  as  transposing  instruments,  at  the  same 
11  m  •  being  written  in  the  Bass  lef  as  explainer!  on  page  l.sl.  In  Ihis  score,  E-llat  instead  of  F  instruments  are  written  for.  and  it 
(fillers  I  ion  i  the  two  previous  examples  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Horns,  etc.  Two  Cornets,  (  Pistons,)  two  Fliigel- 
hoi  ns.  i  Bugles,  i  two  Trumpets,  'v;o  Altos,  and  four  Horns.  (Cors,)  is  a  better  distribution  of  parts  than  is  contained  in  either  of  the 
other  scores.  The  plan  of  treating  the  Basses  as  transposing  instruments  necessitates  the  writing  of  separate  parts  for  each,  while 
bv  the  English  and  German  systems  only  one  Bass  part  is  required  for  all  The  "  Baryton  "  in  this  score  is  the  same  instrument  as  i  he 
'•'B-flat  Althoru  "of  No.  3«,  and  the  ■•  Bassfliigelhorn  "  of  No.  '2U1.  The  student  should  copy  out  this  score,  arranging  it  on  the  Ellg- 
l.sh  or  American  plan.    This  is  easily  done,  as  only  the  Trumpets  and  Basses  need  changing. 


POT-POURRI:   LA  BOHEMIENNE. 
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Arr.    A.  J.  Clement. 
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We  regret  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  more  lengthy  extract  from  Mohr's  fine  arrangement  of  Meyerbeer's  well  known 
"Marche  aux  Flambeaux."    Every  student  interested  in  Military  Band  Music  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  complete  score.    He 

may  learn  from  it  how  to  produce  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  massive  effects.  This  arrangement  is  for  instruments 
constructed  on  the  system  of  Sax.  which  are  used  in  the  bands  of  the  French  army.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  names 
of  some  of  the  instruments  in  this  score,  which  have  not  appeared  heretofore.  Thus,  trie  " Saxhorns  Contralto  en  si  ^  "  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  B  ^  FlugelhornsAVith  theSax  system  of  pistons.  The  "  Petit  Saxhorn  en  Mi  &"  is  an  E|j  Soprano  Sax- 
horn. The  "Saxotrombas  en  Mi|?"  are  KB  Altos,  and  the  "Xrompettes  &  Cylindres  en  Mi|j,"  are  Kb  trim, pels  with  valve*, 
The  Basses  are  arranged  precisely  as  in  No.  205,  The  Saxhorn  C  Basse  en  Mi  17."  is  our  Efr  Bass  Tuba,  and  the  "  C  Paste 
en  Si  \j,"  is  the  large  1?  |j  Bass.  The  Bassoons  are  missing  from  this  score,  being  superseded  by  the  Saxophones.  Although  this 
score  may  look  somewhat  confusing  at  first  sight,  it  may  be  read  very  easily  after  getting  accustomed  to  the  position  of  the  in- 
struments, and  the  strange  appearance  of  the  ISass  parts. 
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Fte.  Flute 
en  Re|j. 


Gde.  Flute. 


Pte. 
Clarinette 

en  Mifr 


Clarwettes 
en  Sib 


Hautbois. 


/Sopr.  en  S% 


Alto 
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X\ 
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*     Baryton 
en  Mi(j 


I  Bass  en  S%  \ 


Cornet  a 
Pistons  en  l*t. 
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Contraltos 
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Petit  Sax- 
horn en  ilif) 


Saxotrombas 
en  Mil? 


Cors  en  Mi(j 


TRUMPETTES 

a  Cylindres 
eh  Mi  \y 

Saxhorns 

Barytons 
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Trombones 


Saxhorn 
Basse  en  Sifr 

Saxhorn  C 
Basse  en  Mi|> 

Saxhorn  C 
Basse  en  Si^ 

TiMB.en  Ft. Sol 
Tambour  et 
6sse   Caisss. 


MARCHE  AUX  FLAMBEAUX  DE  MEYERBEER. 

Mi imctto  maestoso.  8va 


Arr.  par  J.  MOHR. 
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Military  bands  in  this  country  are  not  yet  established  on  a  very  sure  footing,  and  as  lofig  as  this  is 
the  ease,  there  will  be  no  uniform  plan  of  organization.  With  us,  change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
Striking  contrast  is  seen  in  England,  where  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  served  as  band  master  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  his  eldest  son  Daniel,  has  been  band  muster  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
sinee  1856  !  In  Europe,  Military  Bands  are  supported  by  Government,  while  here  they  are  systematically 
ignored.  Even  the  band  at  the  Military  Academy  is  scarcely  tolerated  by  our  virtuous  and  economical 
Congress.     Millions  for  creeks  and  mud-puddles — not  one  cent  for  music! 

Probably  the  most  complete  Military  Band  ever  organized  in  this  country  was  that  engaged  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore,  and  which  afterwards  made  a  tour  in 
Europe.  The  band  at  the  Exposition  comprised  the  following  combination  of  instruments  :  two  Piccolos, 
two  Flutes,  two  Oboes,  one  A|?  Clarionet  (high),  two  E|?  Clarionets,  eighteen  B|?  Clarionets,  one  Alto 
Clarionet,  one  Bass  Clarionet,  four  Bassoons,  live  Saxophones,  one  Et?  Cornet,  four  P|?  Cornets,  two 
Flugelhorns,  two  Trumpets,  four  Horns,  two  B|?  Tenors,  four  Trombones,  two  Euphoniums,  four  Tubas, 
Drums,  Cymbals,  Bells,  etc  ;  total,  65.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  form  a  band  with  a  greater  variety 
of  instruments.  Nearly  every  wind  instrument  of  any  value  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  included  in  the 
above  enumeration.  The  effects  of  color  and  contrast  which  can  be  produced  with  such  a  combination 
are  endless.  By  dividing  the  instruments  into  groups,  or  families,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  so  many 
complete  bands  in  themselves.  Each  can  produce  complete  harmony  without  aid  from  the  others.  The 
Flutes  and  double-reeds  may  be  set  oif  against  the  single-reeds,  or  the  Flutes  and  single-reeds  against  the 
double-reeds.  The  reeds  may  be  contrasted  with  the  Trumpets  and  Horns  or  Trombones,  and  the  Saxo- 
phones with  either  reed  or  brass.  The  Flugelhorns  blend  very  well  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  Saxo- 
phones, and  by  the  combination  seem  to  form  a  new  tone-color.  Then,  by  the  mixture  in  various  ways 
of  these  different  groups,  a  great  variety  of  effects  are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  There  are, 
however,  some  disadvantages  to  be  met  with  in  bands  of  this  description.  One  great  difficulty  is  that 
but  few  publications  of  Military  Band  music  have  parts  for  all  the  instruments.  Some  ma}r  lack  Flugel- 
horu  and  Saxophone,  orhers  Alto  and  Bass  Clarionet,  or  Bassoon  parts.  These  missing  parts  have  to  be 
"  Vamped  up  "  from  the  others,  and,  in  consequence,  the  effect  intended  by  the  original  arranger  is  often 
ruined.  Even  the  score  No.  206,  notwithstanding  its  huge  proportions,  has  no  parts  for  the  Alto  and 
Bass  Clarionets,  or  the  Bassoons.  Bands  of  this  sort  should  have  the  music  arranged  expressly  for  them, 
in  order  to  display  all  their  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  But  here  another  serious  difficulty  arises. 
The  cost  of  scoring  and  copying  parts  for  such  an  organization  is  an  item  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
for  which  the  Government  makes  no  appropriation.  In  concluding  this  part  of  our  work,  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  any  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  arranging  music  for  these  large  bands  would  result  in 
failure,  and  would  be  simply  ridiculous;  for  only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ments singly,  as  well  as  in  combination,  and  who  know  the  capacity  of  each  for  execution,  are  competent 
to  write  for  them.  It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  score  well  for  a  full  Military  Band  as  for  the  Grand  Orchestra, 
and  some  find  it  even  more  so.  Facility  can  only  be  gained  by  long  experience  and  practice.  There- 
fore, I  hope  no  one  will  run  away  with  the  idea  that  he  has  only  to  study  this  book  (or  any  other  for  that 
matter)  to  become  a  master  of  instrumentation.  Without  natural  gifts,  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject  will  be  of  no  avail.  Books,  are  but  guide-posts  to  point  out  the  proper  road — we  must  accom- 
plish the  journey  by  our  own  efforts.  We  give  for  our  final  example,  the  commencement  of  Beethoven's 
Overture  "  Fidelio,"  as  arranged  for  Gilmore's  Band.  Its  simplicity  will  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  each  instrument  and  its  relation  to  the  others. 
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APPENDIX. 


AN   ODD  CHAPTER 

(NOT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  PART  OF  THIS  BOOK.) 

A  (Plan  for  Arranging  Music  for  (Brass  and  (Peed  (Bands ,  in  One  Lesson; 

for  the  use  of  Amateurs  only. 


The  prevailing  desire  of  our  native  musicians,  whether  in  learning  an  instrument  or  in  the  study  of 
the  theory  of  music,  is  to  accomplish  their  object  ai  once,  aim  with  as  uttie  trouble  and  expense  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  useless  to  remind  them  that  even  the  great  musicians,  who  are  gifted  by  nature,  must  devote 
years  of  study  and  practice  to  their  art.  But  our  ambitious  amateur  is  impatient  to  compose  and  arrange 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  music.  He  would,  somehow,  arrive  at  the  summit 
without  the  labor  of  climbing.  Now,  wading  in  unknown  waters  is  dangerous  for  those  who  know  not 
how  to  swim.  In  music,  as  in  other  affairs  of  this  world,  it  is  best  to  have  some  foundation  to  stand  upon 
if  we  would  not,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  grief.  However,  knowing  that  every  musician  would  like  to 
arrange  music  for  a  band,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  a  short. cut,  whereby  any  one  who  can  read  a  piano 
copy,  may  arrange  music  without  really  knowing  how  they  do  it.  By  this  plan  no  brains  are  necessary; 
only  follow  the  directions,  and  don't  stop  to  think,  for  this  chapter  is  written  expressly  for  those  who  don't 
like  to  take  that  trouble.  But  should  you,  iii  an  unguarded  moment,  ask  yourself  "  why  is  this  thus  ?" 
don't,  I  beg  of  you,  peruse  this  chapter  further,  for  the  germ  of  a  desire  for  knowledge  has  sprouted. 
Encourage  it.  Turn  back  to  Chapter  I  anil  go  through  systematically,  "if  it  takes  you  all  summer." 
You  will  never  regret  it  —  at  any  rate  so  long  as  musicians  receive  the  present  munificent  compensation 
for  their  labors ! 

To  begin  with,  we  have,  in  the  Brass  Band,  instruments  in  two  keys  only — E|?  and  BK  That's  easy 
to  remember.  Cornets,  Altos,  and  Tubas  in  E^;  and  Cornets,  Tenors,  Baritones,  and  Basses  in  lib'.  We 
shall,  however,  in  this  chapter,  treat  all  the  instruments,  except  the  B|?  Cornets,  as  standing  in  EJ?.  And, 
notwithstanding  we  shall  use  the  Bass  clef  and  the  necessary  flats  at  the  signature  for  those  instruments 
which  usually  play  from  that  clef,  the  learner  need  not  trouble  himself  with  thinking  about  them  after 
they  are  once  written  down,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Treble  clef  stands  there  instead,  with  the 
same  signature  as  the  Eb Cornets  and  Altos.  According  to  this  arrangement  a  note  standing  on  the  third 
space,  for  instance,  would  be  called  C  for  all  the  instruments,  thus: 

E(?  Cornet  Alto  BJJTknor  Tuba 
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The  notes  of  the  following  chord  would  he  distributed  and  named  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  if  we  ignore  the  Bass  clef,  the  notes  for  the  Treble  and  Bass 
instruments  may  be  called  the  same.  The  Tenors  must  be  written  an  octave  above  the  Altos  to  give  the 
same  sound.  The  compass  of  the  different  instruments  may  be  found  under  their  respective  names  in 
Part  III.  There  are  some  notes  for  the  Bass  instruments  which  have  accidentals  that  do  not  correspond 
with  those  in  the  Treble  clef.     Thus,  the  following  notes  for  the  E|?  Cornet: 


would  require  to  be  written  for  the  Tuba  or  Tenors,  thus : 
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The  following  unison  passage  will  show  how  to  apply  the  rule,  and  may  be  referred  to  in  case  of  doubt : 
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We  will  take  the  following  simple  melody  and  treat  it  according  to  the  above  plan : 
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The  E|?  Cornet  will  take  the  upper  part  in  the  same  key  as  ahove,  and  the  B|?  Cornet  the  part  next 
under  the  El?,  it  must  he  written  a  fourth  above  the  El?  Cornet;  that  is,  the  F's  in  the  first  bar  must  b< 
written  Hfc>'s  for  the  B|?  Cornet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  score  below.  The  proper  signatures  for  the  differ- 
ent instruments  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Ex.  li)G. 
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In  the  first  measure  we  will  say  the  Bass  has  F,  the  Baritone  F,  the  Tenors  F  and  A,  the  Altos  F 
and  C,  and  the  EJ?  Cornet  F.  By  counting  down  a  fourth,  we  find  the  original  notes  of  the  B|?  Cornets 
to  be  F  and  A.  In  the  third  measure  the  Bass  has  F,  the  Baritone  D  (the  same  as  the  E?  Cornet),  the 
Tenors  F  and  G$,  the  Altos  F  and  Bjj.  These  notes  will  be  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  Piano 
sketch,  the  left-hand  part  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  read  in  the  Bass  clef.  Tlie  2d  BJ?  Cornet  part, 
however,  does  not  appear  there  as  it  does  in  the  score,  having  been  added  afterward. 

Should  the  learner  be  ambitious  to  write  for  Reed  Bands,  he  has  only  to  treat  the  EJ?  Clarionet  tha 
same  as  the  Et?  Cornet,  and  the  Bj?  Clarionet  like  the  I'j?  Cornet,  only  remembering  that  Clarionets  can 
play  higher  and  lower  than  Cornets  when  occasion  requires.  The  Piccolo  part  is  written  one  note  higher 
than  the  E[?  Clarionet;  that  is,  if  the  EJ?  Clarionet  part  is  in  C,  the  Piccolo  part  must  be  written  in  D. 
See  Ex.  196. 

The  foregoing  is  probably  sufficient  to  explain  a  system  (or  rather  the  lack  of  a  system)  by  which  we 
can  arrange  music  for  Brass  or  Reed  Bands.  Any  one  who  lias  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
progression  of  chords,  should,  with  a  little  practice  become  expert  in  making  arrangements  on  the  above 
plan.  Of  course  the  doubling  of  improper  intervals,  and  a  consecutive  fifth  now  and  then,  need  not  cause 
uneasiness.  Very  few  people,  comparatively,  can  detect  them,  and  the  chances  are,  that  if  the  arranger, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  musician,  cannot  hear  them,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  long-eared  multi- 
tude who  know  little  or  nothing  of  music 
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